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THE 


SHEPHEARDS  CALENDER: 

CONTEINING 

TWELVE  AEGLOGUES, 

PROPORTIONABLE  TO  THE  TWELVE  MONETHES. 

ENTITI.ED  TO  THE  NOBLE  AND  VERTUOUS   GENTLEMAN,  MOST  WOR- 
nilE  OF  ALL  TITLES  BOTH  OF  LEARNING    AND  CHIVALRY, 

MAISTER   PHILIP   SIDNEY. 


VOL.  VI. 


TO  HIS  BOOKE. 

GOE,  little  Booke!  thy  selfe  present. 
As  childe  whose  parent  is  unkent. 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  Noblenesse  and  Chevalree  : 
And  if  that  Envie  barke  at  thee. 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  bring, 
A  shepheards  swaine,  say,  did  thee  sing, 
All  as  his  straying  flocke  he  fedde  : 
And,  when  his  Honour  has  thee  redde. 
Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardy-hedde. 
But,  if  that  any  aske  thy  name. 
Say,  thou  wert  base-begot  with  blame  ; 
Forthy  thereof  thou  takest  shame. 
And,  when  thou  art  past  ieopardee. 
Come  tell  me  what  was  said  of  mee. 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

IMMERITO. 


TO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  AND  LEARNED, 

BOTH  ORATOR  AND  POET, 
MAISTER  GABRIEL  HARVEY, 

His  verie  speciall  and  siii<riilar  good  fiiend  E.  K.  coniniend- 
eth  the  good  lykini;  of  this  his  good  labour,  and  the  patro- 
nage of  the  new  Poet. 

Uncouth,  unkist,  said  the  old  famous  poet 
Chaucer :  whom  tor  his  excelleiicio  and  wonder- 
full  skill  in  making-,  his  scholler  Lidgate,  a  worthie 
schollcr  of  so  excellent  a  master,  calleth  the  load- 
starre  of  our  language:  and  whom  our  Colin 
Clout  in  his  Eglogue  calleth  Tityrus  the  god  of 
shepheards,  comparing  him  to  the  worthinesse  of 
the  lloman  Tityrus,  Virgil.  Which  proverb,  mine 
owne  good  friend  jM.  Harvey,  as  in  that  good  old 
poet  it  served  well  Pandares  purpose  for  the  bol- 
stering of  his  bawdie  brocage,  so  very  well  taketh 
place  in  this  our  new  Poet,  who  for  thathee  is  un- 
couth (as  sayde  Chaucer)  is  unkist,  and  unknowns 
to  most  men,  is  regarded  but  of  a  fewe.  But  I 
doubt  not,  so  soone  as  his  name  shall  come  uito 
the  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  woorthinesse  bee 
sounded  in  the  trurapc  of  Fame,  but  that  hee  shall 
bee  not  onely  kist,  but  also  beloved  of  all,  im- 
braced  of  the  most,  and  wondred  at  of  the  best. 
No  lesse,  I  thinke,  deserveth  his  wittinesse  in 
devising,  his  pithinesse  in  uttering,  his  complaints 
of  love  so  lovely,  his  discourses  of  pleasure  so 
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pleasantly,  his  pastoral  rudenes,  his  morall  wise- 
nesse,  his  due  observing  of  Decorum  everie  where, 
in  })ersonages,  in  seasons,  in  matter,  in  speech ; 
and  generallie,  in  all  seemely  simplicitie  of  hand- 
ling his  matters,  and  framing  his  wordes :  the 
which  of  many  things  which  in  him  be  straunge, 
I  know  will  seeme  the  strangest,  and  wordes 
themselves  being  so  auncient,  the  knitting  of 
them  so  short  and  intricate,  and  the  whole  period 
and  compasse  of  speech  so  delightsom  for  the 
roundnesse,  and  so  grave  for  the  strangenesse. 
And  first  of  the  wordes  to  speake,  I  graunt  they 
bee  something  hard,  and  of  most  men  unused, 
yet  both  English,  and  also  used  of  most  excellent 
authours,  and  most  famous  poets.  In  whom, 
when  as  this  our  Poet  hath  bin  much  travailed 
and  throughly  read,  how  could  it  be,  (as  that 
worthie  Oratour  sayde)  but  that  walking  in  the 
Sunne,  althouth  for  other  cause  he  walked,  yet 
needes  he  mought  be  sunburnt ;  and,  having  the 
sound  of  those  auncient  poets  still  ringing  in  his 
eares,  he  mought  needes,  in  singing,  hit  out  some 
of  their  tunes.  But  whether  he  useth  them  by 
such  casualtie  and  custome,  or  of  set  purpose  and 
choise,  as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such  rustical 
rudenesse  of  shepheards,  either  for  that  their 
rough  sound  would  make  his  rimes  more  ragged 
and  rusticall ;  or  else  because  such  old  and  ob- 
solete wordes  are  most  used  of  Country  folke, 
sure  I  thinke,  and  thinke  I  think  not  amisse, 
that  they  bring  great  grace,  and,  as  one  would 
say,  authoritie  to  the  verse.  For  albe,  amongst 
many  other  faults,  it  specially  be  obiected  of 
Valla  against  Livie,  and  of  other  against  Salust, 
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that  with  over  much  studie  they  affect  antiquitie, 
as  coveriiig  thereby  credence  and  honour  of  elder 
yeares ;  yet  1  am  of  oj)iiiion,  and  eke  the  best 
learned  are  of  the  like,  that  those  auncii  nt  so- 
lemne  words,  are  a  great  ornament,  both  in  the 
one,  and  in  the  otjier:  the  one  laboiirina,  to  set 
forth  in  his  worke  an  eternall  iniai^e  of  antiquitie, 
and  the  other  carefully  discoursing  matters  of 
gravity  and  importance.  For,  if  my  memorie 
faile  not,  Tully  in  that  booke,  wherein  he  ende- 
voureth  to  set  forth  the  patterne  of  a  perfect  Ora- 
tor, saith  that  ofttimes  an  ancient  worde  makcth 
the  stile  seeme  grave,  and  as  it  were  reverend, 
no  otherwise  then  we  honor  and  reverence  gray 
haires  for  a  certaine  religious  regard,  which  we 
have  of  old  age.  Yet  neither  every  where  must 
old  wordes  be  stufted  in,  nor  the  common  Dialect 
and  maner  of  speaking  so  corrupted  thereby,  that, 
as  in  olde  buildings,  it  seeme  disorderly  and  ruyn- 
ous.  But  all  as  in  most  exquisite  pictures  they 
use  to  blaze  and  portraict  not  only  the  daintie 
lineaments  of  beautie,  but  also  round  about  it  to 
shadowe  the  rude  thickets  and  craggy  clifts,  that, 
by  the  basenes  of  such  parts,  more  excellencie 
may  accrew  to  the  principall:  for  oftentimes  we 
find  our  selves,  I  know  not  how,  singularly  de- 
lighted with  the  shew  of  such  naturall  rudenesse, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order. 
Even  so  doo  those  rough  and  harsh  tearmes  en- 
lumine,  and  make  more  clearly  to  appeare,  the 
brightnesse  of  brave  and  glorious  wordes.  So 
oftentimes  a  discorde  in  musike  raaketh  a  comely 
concordance  :  so  great  dtilight  tooke  the  worthie 
poet  Alceus  to  behold  a  blemish  in  the  ioynt  of 
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well  shaped  bodie.     But,  if  any  will  rashly  blame 
such  his  purpose  in  choise  of  olde  and  unwonted 
wordes,  him  may  I  more  iustly  blame  and  con- 
demne,  or  of  witlesse  headinesse  in  iudging,  or  of 
heedles  hardinesse  in  condemning :  for,  not  mark- 
ing the  compasse  of  his  bent,  he  will  iudge  of  the 
length  of  his  cast:    for  in  my  opinion  it  is  one 
especiall  praise  of  many,  which  are  due  to  this 
Poet,  that  he  hath  labored  to  restore,  as  to  their 
rightfuU  heritage,  such  good  and  naturall  English 
wordes,  as  have  beene  long  time  out  of  use,  and 
almost  cleane  disherited.      Which  is   the   only 
cause,  that   our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of 
itself  is  both  full  inough  for  prose,  and  stately 
inough  for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted 
most  bare  and  barren  of  both.     AVhich  default 
when  as  some  endevoured  to  salve  and  recure, 
they  patched  up  the  holes  with  peeces  and  rags 
of  other  languages,  borrowing  here  of  the  French, 
there  of  the  Italian,  every  where  of  the  Latin; 
not  weighing  how  ill  those  tongues  accord  with 
themselves  but  much  worse  with  ours  :    So  now 
they  have  made  our  English  tong  a  gallimaufrey, 
or   hodgepodge   of  all   other  speeches.      Other 
some  not  so  well  seene  in  the  English  tongue, 
as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  if  they  happen  to 
heare  an  olde  word,  albeit  very  naturall  and  sig- 
nificant, cry  out  straightway,  that  we  speake  no 
English,  but  gibberish,  or  rather  such  as  in  olde 
time  Evanders  mother  spake  :  whose  first  shame 
is,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in  their  own  mother 
tongue,  to  bee  counted  strangers  and  aliens.    The 
second  shame  no  lesse  then  the  first,  that  what  so 
they  understand  not,  they  streightway  deeme  to 
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be  senselesse,  and  not  at  all  to  be  understoode. 
Much  like  to  the  INIolo  in  Aesops  table,  that, 
being  blind  herself,  would  in  no  wise  be  per- 
swaded,  that  any  beast  could  see.  The  last, 
more  shanieliiil  then  both,  that  of  their  owne 
country  and  natnrall  speach,  which  to'^ither  with 
their  nurses  niilke  they  sucked,  they  have  so  base 
regard  and  bastard  iudgenient,  that  they  \\  il  not 
only  themselves  not  labor  to  garnish  and  beau- 
titie  it,  but  also  repine,  that  of  other  it  should  be 
embellished.  Like  to  the  dogge  in  the  maunger, 
that  himselfe  can  eatc  no  hay,  and  yet  barketh 
at  the  hniiiirie  bullock,  that  so  faine  would  feed  : 
whose  curri^ih  kindc,  though  it  cannot  be  kept 
from  barking,  yet  I  conne  them  thanke  that  they 
refraine  from  byting. 

Now,  for  the  knitting  of  sentences,  which  they 
call  the  ioynts  and  members  therof,  and  for  all 
the  compasse  of  the  speech,  it  is  round  without 
roughnesse,  and  learned  withont  hardnesse,  such 
in  deede  as  may  be  jiercey  ved  of  the  least,  under- 
stood of  the  most,  but  iudged  onely  of  the  learned. 
For  what  in  most  English  writers  uscth  to  be 
loose,  and  as  it  were  unright,  in  this  Autliour  is 
well  grounded,  hnely  framed,  and  strongly  trussed 
up  togither.  In  regarde  whereof,  I  scorne  and 
spew  out  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rymers 
(for  so  thi.inselves  use  to  hunt  the  letter)  \\  Inch 
without  learning  boast,  without  iudgement  ianglc, 
^^  ithout  reason  rage  and  fome,  as  if  some  instinct 
of  poetical  spirit  had  newly  ravished  them  above 
the  meannesse  of  common  capacitie.  And  being, 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  braverie,  suddenly,  either 
iov  want  of  matter,  or  rime  ;    or  having  forgotten 
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their  former  conceit ;  they  seem  to  be  so  pained 
and  travailed  in  their  remembrance,  as  it  were  a 
woman  in  childbirth,  or  as  that  same  Pythia, 
when  the  traunce  came  upon  her.  "  Os  rabidum 
fera  corda  domans,  ^'cT 

Nethlesse,  let  them  a  Gods  name  feed  on  their 
owne  folly,  so  they  seeke  not  to  darken  the  beams 
of  others  glorie.  As  for  Colin,  under  whose  per- 
son the  Authors  selfe  is  shadowed,  how  farre  he 
is  from  such  vaunted  titles  and  glorious  shewes, 
both  hiraselfe  sheweth,  where  he  sayth : 

"  Of  Muses  Hobbin,  I  conne  no  skill."     And 
"  Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest,  &c." 

And  also  appeareth  by  the  basenesse  of  the 
name,  wherein  it  seemeth  he  chose  rather  to  un- 
fold great  matter  of  argument  covertly  then,  pro- 
fessing it,  not  suffice  thereto  accordingly.  Which 
moved  him  rather  in  iEglogues  then  otherwise  to 
write  doubting  perhaps  his  ability,  which  he  little 
needed,  or  minding  to  furnish  our  tongue  with 
this  kinde,  Avherein  it  faulteth ;  or  following  the 
example  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  poets,  which 
devised  this  kinde  of  writing,  being  both  so  base 
for  the  matter,  and  homely  for  the  maner,  at  the 
first  to  trie  their  liabilities ;  and  as  yong  birdes, 
that  bee  newly  crept  out  of  the  nest,  by  little  first 
prove  their  tender  winges,  before  they  make  a 
greater  flight.  So  flew  Theocritus,  as  you  may 
perceyve  hee  was  alreadie  full  fledged.  So  flewe 
Virgil,  as  not  yet  well  feeling  his  wings.  So  flew 
Mantuane,  as  not  being  ful  somd.  So  Petrarque. 
So  Boccace.  So  Marot,  Sanazarius,  and  also 
diverse  other  excellent  both  Italian  and  French 
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])oets,  whose  footing  tins  author  everie  whoro 
iolowcth:  yet  so  as  lew,  but  they  be  well  sentetl, 
can  trace  him  out.  So  finally  tiieth  this  our  new 
Poet  as  a  birde  whose  principals  be  scarce  growne 
out,  but  yet  as  one  that  in  time  shall  be  able  to 
keepc  wing  with  the  best.  Now,  as  touching  the 
general  drift  and  purpose  of  his  /Eglogues,  I 
mind  not  to  say  much,  himself  laboring  to  conceal 
it.  Only  this  appeareth,  that  his  unstayed  youth 
had  long  wandred  in  the  common  Labirinth  of 
Love,  in  which  time  to  mitigate  and  allay  the 
heate  of  his  passion,  or  else  to  warne  (as  he  saith) 
the  yong  shepheards,  his  equals  and  companions, 
of  his  unfortunate  lolly,  hee  compiled  these  twelve 
Aeglogues,  which,  for  that  they  be  proportioned 
to  the  state  of  the  twelve  INIoneths,  he  tearmeth 
it  the  Shepheards  Calender,  applying  an  olde 
name  to  a  new  work.  Hereunto  have  I  added 
a  certaine  Glosse,  or  scholion,  for  the  exposition 
of  olde  wordes  ;  and  harder  phrases  which  maner 
of  glossing  and  commenting,  well  I  woti;,  will 
seeme  strange  and  rare  in  our  tongue :  yet,  for 
so  much  as  I  knewe  many  excellent  and  proper 
devises,  both  in  wordes  and  matter,  would  passe 
in  the  speedie  course  of  reading  either  as  un- 
knowne,  or  as  not  marked  ;  and  that  in  this  kinde, 
as  in  other,  we  might  be  ecpial  to  the  learned  of 
other  nations  ;  I  thought  good  to  take  the  paines 
upon  me,  the  rather  for  that  by  mcanes  of  some 
familiar  accpiaintance  I  was  made  privie  to  his 
counsaile  and  secret  meaning  in  them,  as  also 
i'.i  sundrie  other  works  of  his.  Which  albeit  I 
know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth,  as  to  promul- 
gate, yet  thus  much  have  I  adventured  upon  his 
friendship,  himselfe  being  for  long  time  farre  es- 
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traimged ;   hoping  that  this  will  the  rather  occa- 
sion him  to  put  foorth  diverse   other  excellent 
works  of   his,  which   sleep  in  silence;     as   his 
Dreams,  his  Legends,  his  Court  of  Cupid,  and 
sundrie  others,  whose  commendation  to  set  out 
were  verie  vaine,  the  things  though  worthie  of 
many,  yet  beeing  knowne  to  fewe.     These  my 
present  paines,  if  to  any  they  be  pleasurable  or 
profitable,  be  you  iudge,  mine  owne  maister  Har- 
vey, to  whom  I  have  both  in  respect  of  your 
worthines   generally,   and  otherwise  upon  some 
particular  and  speciall  considerations,  vowed  this 
my  labour,  and  the  maidenheade  of  this  our  com- 
mon friends  poetrie ;   himselfe  having  alreadie  in 
the  beginning  dedicated  it  to  the  noble  and  wor- 
thie   Gentleman,    the    right  worshipfuU    maister 
Philip  Sidney,  a  speciall  favourer  and  maintainer 
of  all  kinde  of  learning.     Whose  cause,  I  pray 
you,  sir,  if  envie  shall  stirre  up  any  wrongfull 
accusation,  defend  with  your  mightie  rhetoricke 
and  other  your  rath  gifts  of  learning,  as  you  can, 
and  shield  with  your  good  will,  as  you  ought, 
against  the  malice  and  outrage  of  so  many  ene- 
mies, as  I  know  will  bee  set  on  fire  with  the 
sparkes  of  his  kindled  glorie.     And  thus  recom- 
mending the  Authour  unto  you,  as  unto  his  most 
speciall  good  friend,  and  my  selfe  unto  you  both, 
as  one  making  singular  account  of  two  so  very 
good  and  so  choise  friends,  I  bid  you  both  most 
hartily  fare  well,  and  conniiit  you  and  your  com- 
mendable studies  to  the  tuition  of  the  Greatest. 

Your  owne  assuredly  to  be  coramaunded, 

E.  K. 
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Post  scr. 

Now  I  trust,  M.  ITarvey,  that  upon  sight  of 
your  spceiall  friends  and  fellow  poets  doings,  or 
else  for  envie  of  so  many  unworthy  Quidanis, 
which  catch  at  the  garland  which  to  you  alone 
is  due,  you  wil  be  perswaded  to  plucke  out  of 
the  luitefull  darknes  those  so  many  excellent  Eng- 
lish poems  of  yours  which  lie  hid,  and  bring  them 
forth  to  eternal  light.  Trust  me,  you  do  both 
them  great  wrong,  in  depriving  them  of  the  de- 
sired sun ;  and  also  your  selfe,  in  smothering  your 
deserved  praises ;  and  all  men  generally,  in  with- 
holding from  them  so  divine  pleasures,  which 
they  might  conceyve  of  your  gallant  English 
verses,  as  they  have  alreadie  done  of  your  Latin 
poems,  which,  in  my  opinion,  both  for  invention 
and  elocution  are  verie  delicate  and  superexcel- 
Icnt.  And  thus  againe  I  take  my  leave  of  my 
good  M.  Harvey.  From  my  lodging  at  London 
this  tenth  of  Aprill,  1571). 


THE 

GENERALL  ARGUMENT 

OF  THE 

WHOLE  BOOKE. 


Little,  I  hope,  needeth  me  at  large  to  discourse 
the  first  orisrinall  of  Aeglogues,  having  alreadie 
touched  tlie  same.  But,  for  the  worde  Aeglogues 
I  know  is  unknowen  to  most,  and  also  mistaken 
of  some  of  the  best  learned,  (as  they  thinke,)  1 
will  say  somewhat  thereof,  beeing  not  at  all  im- 
pertinent to  my  present  purpose. 

They  were  first  of  the  Greekes,  the  inventours 
of  them,  called  Aeylogai,  as  it  were  Aegon,  or 
Aeginomon  logi,  that  is,  Goteheardes  tales.  For 
although  in  Virgil  and  others  the  speakers  be 
more  Shepheards  then  Goatheards,  yet  Theocri- 
tus, in  whom  is  more  ground  of  authoritie  then 
in  Virgil,  This  specially  from  That  deriving,  as 
from  the  first  heade  and  wellspring,  the  whole 
invention  of  these  Aeglogues,  maketh  Goate- 
heards  the  persons  and  authors  of  his  tales.  This 
being,  who  seeth  not  the  grossiiesse  of  such  as 
by  colour  of  learning  would  make  us  beleeve, 
that  they  are  more  rightly  tearmed  Eclogai,  as 
they  would  say,  extraordinarie  discourses  of  un- 
necessarie  matter :   which  definition  albe  in  sub- 
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stance  and  meaning  it  agree  with  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  yet  no  whit  answcrcth  with  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  tlie  worde.  For  they  be 
not  tearnied  Eclof/iics,  but  AerjUxjues;  which  sen- 
tence this  Autliour  verie  well  observing,  upon 
good  iudgenunt,  though  indeede  fewe  Goatheards 
have  to  doe  herein,  neverthelesse  doubteth  not 
to  call  them  by  the  used  and  best  knowen  name. 
Other  curious  discourses  hereof  I  reserve  to 
greater  occasion. 

These  twelve  Aeglogues,  every  where  aun- 
swering  to  the  seasons  of  the  twelve  Moneths, 
may  be  well  divided  into  three  formes  or  rankes. 
For  either  they  be  Plaintive,  as  the  first,  the  sixt, 
the  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth;  or  Recreative, 
such  as  all  those  bee,  which  containe  matter  of 
love,  or  commendation  of  speciall  personages ; 
or  IMorall,  which  for  the  most  part  be  mixed  with 
some  Sdtyricall  bitternesse  ;  namely,  the  second, 
of  reverence  due  to  olde  age  ;  the  lift,  of  coloured 
deceyte;  the  seventh  and  ninth,  of  dissolute 
Shepheards  and  Pastors  ;  the  tenth,  of  contempt 
of  Poetrie  and  pleasant  Wittes.  And  to  this 
division  may  everie  thing  herein  bee  reasonably 
applyed;  a  few  onelie  except,  whose  speciall 
purpose  and  meaning  1  am  not  privie  to.  And 
thus  much  generally  of  these  twelve  Aeglogues. 
Now  will  we  speake  particularlie  of  all,  and 
first  of  the  first,  which  hee  calleth  by  the  first 
Monethes  name,  lanuarie :  wherein  to  some  hee 
may  seeme  fouly  to  have  faulteil,  in  that  he  erro- 
niously  beginneth  with  that  31oneth,  which  be- 
ginneth  not  the  yeare.  For  it  is  well  knowne, 
and  stoutlie  maintained  with  strong  reasons  of  the 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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learned,  that  the  yeare  beginneth  in  March;  for 
then  the  sunnc  renueth  his  finished  course,  and 
the  seasonable  spring  refresheth  the  earth,  and 
the  pleasaunce  thereof,  being  buried  in  the  sad- 
nesse  of  the  dead  winter  now  worne  away,  re- 
liveth. 

This   opinion  maintaine  the  olde  Astrologers 
and  Philosophers,  namely,  the  reverend  Andalo, 
and   Macrobius   in  his  holy  dayes  of  Saturne ; 
which  account  also  was  generally  observed  both 
of  Grecians  and  Romans.     But,  saving  the  leave 
of  such  learned  heades,  wee  maintaine  a  customs 
of  counting  the    seasons  from  the    Moneth  la- 
nuarie,   uppon  a  more   speciall   cause  then   the 
heathen  Philosophers  ever  could  conceyve,  that 
is,  for  the  Incarnation  of  our  mightie  Saviour, 
and  eternall  Redeemer  the  Lorde  Christ,  who  as 
then  renewing  the  state  of  the  decayed  worlde, 
and  returning  the  compasse  of  expyred  yeares  to 
theyr  former  date  and  first  commencement,  left 
to  us  his  Heyres  a  memoriall  of  his  byrth  in  the 
end  of  the  last  yeare  and  beginning  of  the  next. 
Which  reckoning,  beside  that  eternall  Monument 
of  our  saluation,  leaneth  also  upon  good  proofe 
of  speciall  iudgement. 

For  albeeit  that  in  elder  tymes,  when  as  yet  the 
count  of  the  yeare  was  not  perfected,  as  after- 
ward it  was  by  lulius  Caesar,  they  began  to  tell 
the  Monethes  from  Marches  beginning,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  God  (as  is  sayde  in  Scripture) 
coramaunded  the  people  of  the  lewes,  to  count 
the  Moneth  Abib,  that  which  wee  call  March, 
for  the  first  Moneth,  in  remerabraunce  that  in 
that  Moneth  hee  brought  them  out  of  the  lande 
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of  Aegypt :  yet,  according  to  tradition  of  latter 
times  it  hath  been  otherwise  observed,  both  in 
government  ot"  the  Chureli  and  rule  of  mightiest 
reahnes.  I'or  from  liiliiis  Ciesar  who  first  ob- 
served the  leape  yeare,  wiiieh  he  called  Bisscx- 
tilem  Annum,  and  brt)U|[>ht  into  a  more  certaine 
course  the  odde  wandring-  dayes  which  of  the 
Greekes  were  called  Hi/perbainonles,  of  the  Ro- 
mans lutcrcalares,  (for  in  such  matter  of  learning 
1  am  forced  to  use  the  tearmes  of  the  learned,) 
the  IMoneths  have  beene  numl)red  twelve,  which 
in  the  tirst  ordinance  of  Uomulus  were  but  ten, 
counting  but  304  dayes  in  everie  yeare,  and  be- 
ginning with  IMarch.  But  Numa  Pompilius, 
who  was  the  father  of  al  the  Roraane  Ceremo- 
nies and  Religion,  seeing  that  reckoning  to  agree 
neither  with  the  course  of  the  Sunne  nor  the 
Moone,  thereunto  ad<led  two  IMoneths,  lanuarie 
and  Februarie  ;  wherin  it  seemeth,  that  wise  king 
minded  upon  good  reason  to  begin  the  yeare  at 
lanuarie,  of  liim  therefore  so  called  taiiqmim 
lamia  anni,  the  gate  and  euteraunce  of  the  yeare  ; 
or  of  the  name  of  the  god  lanns,  to  which  god 
for  that  the  olde  Paynims  attributed  the  birth 
and  beginning  of  all  creatures  new  comming  into 
the  world,  it  seemeth  that  he  therefore  to  him 
assigned  the  beginning  and  iirst  entrance  of  the 
yeare.  Which  account  for  the  most  part  hath 
hitherto  continued:  Notwithstanding  that  the 
Egyptians  bcginne  their  yeare  at  September  ;  for 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  Rab- 
bines  and  verie  purpose  of  the  Scripture  it  selfe, 
God  made  tlie  worlde  in  that  Moneth,  that  is 
called  of  them    Tisri.     And  therefore  he  com- 
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niaiulcd  them  to  keepe  the  feast  of  PaviHons  in 
the  ende  of  the  yeare,  in  the  xv.  day  of  the  se- 
venth Moneth,  which  before  that  time  was  the 
first. 

But  our  Authour  respecting  neither  the  sub- 
tiltie  of  the  one  part,  nor  the  antiquitie  of  the 
other,  thinketh  it  fittest,  according  to  the  sim- 
picitie  of  common  understanchng,  to  begin  with 
lanuarie ;  weening  it  perhaps  no  deconim  that 
Shepheards  should  be  scene  in  matter  of  so  deep 
insight,  or  canvase  a  case  of  so  doubtful  iudge- 
ment.  So  therefore  beginneth  he,  and  so  con- 
tin  ueth  he  throughout. 


TlIK 
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JANUARIE. 

AEGLOGA    PRIMA. 


argument. 

In  tills  first  Aeglogue  Colin  Clout,  a  Sliepliearils  Boy,  com- 
plaiuuth  liimselfe  of  his  mirorliinate  love,  being  but  newly 
(as  seemetli)  enamoured  of  a  Country  Lasse  called  Rosa- 
linde  :  with  which  strong  aflectiou  being  verie  sore  tra- 
velled, he  compareth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season  of 
the  yeare,  to  the  frostie  ground,  to  the  frosen  trees,  and  to 
his  owne  winterbeaten  tlocke.  And  lastly,  linding  liimselfe 
robbed  of  all  former  pleasance  and  delight,  lie  breaketh  his 
Pipe  in  peeces,  and  casteth  himselfe  to  the  ground. 


COLIN  CLOUT, 

A  SHEPHEARDS  Boy,  (no  better  doe  him  call,) 
When  winters  wastful  spig;ht  was  almost  spent. 
All  in  a  sunneshine  day,  as  did  befall. 
Led  forth  his  Hock,  tliat  had  bene  long  ypent : 
So  faint  they  woxe,  an<l  feeble  in  the  folde, 
That  now  unnethes  their  feete  could  them  uphold. 

c2 
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All  as  the  sheepe,  such  was  the  shepheards  looke, 
For  pale  and  wanne  he  was,  (alas  the  while  !) 
May  seeme  he  lovd,  or  else  some  care  hee  tooke ; 
Well  couth  hee  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  stile : 
Tho  to  a  hill  his  fainting  fiocke  hee  ledde. 
And  thus  him  playnde,  the  while  his  sheepe  there 
fedde : 

"  Yee  gods  of  love !  that  pitie  lovers  paine, 
(If  any  gods  the  paine  of  lovers  pitie,) 
Looke  from  above,  where  you  in  ioyes  remaine, 
And  bow  your  eares  unto  my  dolefull  dittie. 
And,  Pan  !  thou  shepheards  god,  that  once  didst 

love, 
Pitie  the  paines  that  thou  thy  selfe  didst  prove. 

"  Thou  barraine  ground,  whom  winters  wrath  hath 
Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight :  [wasted, 
Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowrd,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  sommer  provvde,  with  diftadillies  dight ; 
And  now  is  come  thy  winters  stormie  state. 
Thy  mantle  mard  wherein  thou  maskedst  late. 

"  Such  rage  as  winters  raigneth  in  my  hart. 
My  life-bloud  freesing  with  unkindly  cold ; 
Such  stormie  stoures  do  breede  my  balefull  smart, 
As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woxen  old ; 
And  yet,  alas  !  but  now  my  spring  begonne, 
And  yet,  alas  !  it  is  already  donne. 

*'  You  naked  trees,  whose  shadie  leaves  are  lost. 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bowre. 
And  now  are  clothd  with  mosse  and  hoarie  frost, 
In  steede  of  blosomes,  wherewith  your  buds  did 

flowre ; 
I  see  your  teares  that  from  your  boughes  do  raine. 
Whose  drops  in  drerie  ysicles  remaine. 
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"  All  so  my  lustfull  leafo  is  drie  and  sere, 
My  timely  buds  witi)  wayliiig  all  are  wasted ; 
The  hlossonie  wiiicli  my  braiiiich  ofyoiith  did  beare, 
With  breathed  si<ili(s  is  blow  ne  away  and  blasted  ; 
And  from  mine  (yes  the  dri/linj-  teares  descend. 
As  on  your  boughes  the  ysicles  depend. 

"  Thou  feeble  Flocke !  whose  fleece  is  rough  and 

rent, 
"Whose  knees  are  weake  throuiih  fast  and  evill  fare, 
Maist  witnesse  well,  by  thy  ill  government. 
Thy  maisters  mind  is  overcome  with  care : 
Thou  weake,  I  wanne  ;  thou  banc,  I  ciuiteforlorne: 
W  ith  mourning  pyne  I;  youwitli  pyning  mourne. 

"  A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  that  carefull  houre 
Wherein  I  longd  the  neighbour  towne  to  see. 
And  eke  tenne  thousand  sithes  I  blesse  the  stoure 
AVherein  I  sawe  so  faire  a  sight  as  sliee : 
Yet  all  for  naught :  such  sight  hath  bred  my  bane. 
Ah,God !  that  love  should  breed  both  ioy  and  ptyne ! 

"  It  is  not  Hobbinol  wherefore  I  plaine, 
Albee  my  love  hee  seeke  with  dayly  suit ; 
His  clownish  gifts  and  curtsies  1  disdaine, 
His  kiddes,  his  cracknelles,  and  his  early  fruit. 
Ah,  foolish  Hobbinol !  thy  giftes  bene  vaine; 
Colin  them  gives  to  Rosalind  againe. 

"  I  love  thiike  Lasse,  (alas  !  why  doe  I  love  ?) 
And  am  forlome,  (alas !  why  am  1  lorne  ?) 
She  deignes  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove. 
And  of  my  rurall  musick  hoidith  scorne. 
Shepheards  devise  she  hatetii  as  the  snake, 
And  laughes  the  songs  that  Colin  Clout  doth  make. 
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"  Wherefore,  my  Pype,  albee  rude  Pan  thou  please, 
Yet  for  thou  pleasest  not  where  most  1  would ; 
And  thou,  unluckie  Muse,  that  wontst  to  ease 
My  musing  minde,  yet  canst  not  when  thou  should ; 
Both  Pype  and  Muse  shall  sore  the  while  abye." — 
So  broke  his  oaten  pype,  and  downe  did  lye. 

By  that,  the  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  wearie  waine ;  and  now  the  frostie  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile  : 
Which  scene,  the  pensive  Boy,  halfe  in  despight. 
Arose,  and  homeward  drove  his  sunned  sheepe. 
Whose  hanging  heades  did  seeme  his  carefull  case 
to  weepe. 

COLINS  EMBLEME. 

Anchora  speme. 


FEBRXJARIE. 

AEGLOGA    SECUNDA. 


argument. 

This  Aeglogue  is  rather  luorall  and  general!  then  bent  to  anie 
secret  or  particular  purpose.  It  speciallie  containeth  a 
discourse  of  olde  a<fe,  in  the  person  of  Thenot,  an  old  sliep- 
tieard,  wlio,  tor  his  crooktdnesse  and  unlustinesse,  is 
scorned  of  Cuddie,  an  unhappie  beardinans  hoy.  The 
matter  verie  well  acrordelh  with  the  season  of  the  moneth, 
the  yeare  now  drooping,  and  as  it  were  drawing  to  his  last 
age.  For  as  in  this  time  of  yeare,  so  then  in  our  bodies, 
there  is  a  diie  and  withering  cold,  which  congealeth  the 
cradled  blood,  and  friesclii  the  weatherlieaten  (lesh,  with 
stormes  of  Fortune  and  hoare  frosts  of  Care.  To  which 
purpose  the  olde  man  tcllcth  a  tale  of  the  Oake  and  the 
Brier,  so  livelie,  and  so  feelinglie,  as,  if  the  thing  were  set 
forth  in  some  picture  before  our  eies,  more  plainlie  could 
not  appeare. 


CUDDIE — THENOT. 

CUD.  Ah  for  pittie  !  will  rancke  winters  rage 
These  bitter  blastes  never  gin  t'  asswage  t 
The  kene  cold  blowes  through  my  beaten  hide. 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gride  : 
My  ragged  rontcs  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  docn  high  towers  in  an  earthcuiake  : 
They  woont  in  the  winde  wagge  their  wriggle  tayles 
Perke  as  a  peacocke  ;  but  now  it  availes. 

THE.  Lewdly  complainest,  thou  laesie  ladde. 
Of  winters  wracke  for  niakins;  thee  sadde. 
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Must  not  the  worlde  wend  in  his  common  course, 
From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse. 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all. 
And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall  ? 
Who  will  not  suffer  the  stormie  time. 
Where  will  he  live  till  the  lustie  prime  ? 
Selfe  have  I  worne  out  thrise  thirtie  yeres. 
Some  in  much  ioy,  many  in  many  teares, 
Yet  never  complained  of  cold  nor  heate. 
Of  sommers  flame,  nor  of  winters  threate, 
Ne  ever  was  to  Fortune  foeman, 
But  gently  tooke  that  un gently  came ; 
And  ever  my  flocke  was  my  chiefe  care ; 
Winter  or  sommer  they  mought  well  fare. 

CUD.  No  marveile,  Thenot,  if  thou  can  beare 
Cherefully  the  winters  wrathfuU  cheare  ; 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nie, 
This  chill,  that  cold  ;  this  crooked,  that  wrye ; 
And  as  the  lowring  wether  lookes  downe. 
So  seemest  thou  like  Good  Friday  to  frovnie : 
But  my  flouring  youth  is  foe  to  frost. 
My  shippe  unwont  in  stormes  to  be  tost. 

THE.  The  soveraigne  of  seas  he  blames  in  vaine. 
That,  once  sea-beate,  will  to  sea  againe  : 
So  loytring  live  you  little  heardgroomes, 
Keeping  your  beastes  in  the  budded  broomes ; 
And,  when  the  shining  sunne  laugheth  once. 
You  deemen,  the  spring  is  come  attonce  ; 
Tho  ginne  you,  fond  Flies  !  the  cold  to  scorne. 
And,  crowing  in  pypes  made  of  greene  corne, 
You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  yeare  ; 
But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare. 
Comes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfred  browes, 
Full  of  wrinckles  and  frosty  furrowes. 
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Drerily  shooting  his  stormie  darte, 
AVhi{!h  cruddlcs  the  blond  and  pricks  the  liarte  : 
Tlien  is  your  carelesse  courage  accoyed, 
Your  cart'full  hoards  with  cold  bene  annoyed  : 
Then  pay  you  the  price  of  your  surijuedrie, 
With  weepiuii-,  and  waihni"-,  and  raiserie. 

CUD.  Ah!  I'oohsh  old  man  !    I  scorne  thy  skill, 
That  wouldst  me  my  springing  youth  to  spUl : 
I  dceme  thy  braine  eniperished  bee 
Through  rustic  eldo,  that  hath  rotted  thee ; 
Or  sicker  thy  head  verie  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leanes  araisse. 
Now  thy  selfe  hath  lost  l)olii  lopp  and  topp, 
A  Is  my  budding  braunch  thou  wouldest  cropp; 
But  were  thy  yeres  greene,  as  now  bene  mine. 
To  other  delightes  they  would  encline: 
Tho  wouldest  thou  learne  to  caroU  of  love, 
And  hery  with  hymnes  thy  lasses  glove ; 
Tho  wouldest  thou  pype  of  Phillis  praise ; 
But  Phillis  is  mine  for  many  dayes  ; 
I  woone  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt, 
Embost  with  buegle  about  the  belt : 
Such  an  one  shcpheards  would  make  full  faine  ; 
Such  an  one  would  make  tluo  young  againe. 

THE.  Thou  art  a  ton,  of  thy  love  to  boste  ; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  loste, 

CUD.  Seest  how  brag  yond  bullocke  beares, 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  liis  pricked  eares  ? 
His  homes  bene  as  broade  as  rainebow  bent, 
His  dewelap  as  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent: 
See  how  he  venteth  into  the  winde  ; 
Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  minde  ? 
Seemeth  thy  flocke  thy  counsell  can, 
So  lustlesse  bene  they,  so  weake,  so  wan  ; 
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Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoarie  with  frost, 
Tliy  tlockes  lather  his  courage  hath  lost. 
Thy  ewes,  that  woont  to  have  blowen  bags, 
Like  wailefull  widdowes  hangen  their  crags ; 
The  rather  lambes  bene  starved  with  cold. 
All  for  their  maister  is  lustlesse  and  old. 

THE.  Cuddie,  I  wote  thou  kenst  little  good. 
So  vainely  to  advaunce  thy  headlesse  hood ; 
For  youngth  is  a  bubble  blowne  up  with  breath, 
Whose  witte  is  weakenesse,  whose  wage  is  death. 
Whose  way  is  wildernesse,  whose  ynne  penaunce, 
AndstoopegallauntAge,thehoastofGreevaunce. 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth, 
Which  I  cond  of  Tityrus  in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheepe  on  the  hilles  of  Kent? 

CUD.  To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  minde  is  bent 
Then  to  heare  novells  of  his  devise ;      ' 
They  bene  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise, 
\Miat  ever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

THE.  Many  meete  tales  of  youth  did  hee  make. 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  chevalrie ; 
But  none  fitter  then  this  to  applie. 
Now  listen  a  while  and  hearken  the  end. 

"  There  grewe  an  aged  tree  on  the  greene, 
A  goodly  Oake  sometime  had  it  bene. 
With  amies  full  strong  and  largely  displayd, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarayde : 
The  bodie  bigge,  and  mighiily  pight. 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wonderous  hight ; 
Whilome  had  bene  the  king  of  the  tielde. 
And  mochell  mast  to  the  husbande  did  yielde, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine  : 
But  now  the  gray  mosse  marred  his  rine ; 
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His  bared  boufjkcs  were  beaten  with  stonnes, 
His  toppe  was  bald,  and  wasted  witii  wormes. 
His  honour  decayed,  liis  braunehes  sere. 

Hard  by  liis  side  jurewe  a  brau,ging  Brere, 
"NVhich  prowdly  tlinist  into  th'  element. 
And  seemed  to  tlireat  the  firmament  : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossomes  t'ayre. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repayre 
Tile  shepheards  daughters  to  gather  liowres. 
To  painte  their  girlonds  with  his  colowres; 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shrowde 
The  sweete  nightingale  singing  so  lowde ; 
AA'hieh  made  this  foolish  Urere  wexe  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  hee  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  Oake,  for  hee  was  old. 

'  Why  standst  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish 
blocke  ? 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadowe  serves  thy  stocke  ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spredde. 
Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  eremsin  redde, 
"With  leaves  engrainetl  in  lustie  green; 
Colours  meete  to  clothe  a  niayden  queene? 
Thy  waste  bignes  but  combers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  the  beautie  of  my  blossomes  round: 
The  niouldie  mosse,  which  thee  accloyeth. 
My  sinamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth: 
A^  here  fore  soone  I  rede  thee  hence  remove, 
Least  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove.' 
So  spake  this  bold  Brere  with  great  disdaine : 
Little  him  aunswered  the  Oake  againe. 
But  yeelded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed. 
That  of  a  weede  hee  was  overcrawed. 

It  chaunced  after  upon  a  day. 
The  husbandmen  selfe  to  come  that  way, 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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Of  custome  for  to  survewe  his  grounde. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compasse  rounde : 
Him  when  the  spightefull  Brere  had  espyed, 
Causelesse  complayned,  and  lowdly  cryed 
Unto  his  lord,  stirrino;  up  sterne  strife: 

'  O  my  heffe  Lord !  the  god  of  my  hfe, 
Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  supphaunts  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruell  constraint. 
Which  I  your  poore  vassall  daylie  endure ; 
And,  but  your  goodnes  the  same  recure. 
Am  like  for  desperate  doole  to  die. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemie.' 

Greatly  agast  with  this  piteous  plea. 
Him  rested  the  goodman  on  the  lea. 
And  bad  the  Brere  in  his  plaint  proceede. 
With  painted  wordes  tho  gan  this  proude  weede 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folke) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

*  Ah,  my  Soveraigne !  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall, 
^V^as  not  I  planted  of  thine  owne  hande. 
To  bee  the  primrose  of  all  thy  lande; 
With  flowring  blossomes  to  furnish  the  prime. 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer  time? 
Howe  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oake, 
Whose  bodie  is  sere,  whose  braunches  broke. 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire. 
Unto  such  tyrannie  doth  aspire  ; 
Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  mee  of  the  sweete  sunnes  sight? 
So  beate  his  old  boughes  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  bloude  springeth  from  woundes  wide  : 
Untimely  my  flowres  forced  to  fall, 
That  bene  the  honour  of  your  coronall : 
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And  oft  hee  lets  his  cancker-wormes  light 
Upon  my  braiiiichcs,  to  vvorke  mo  more  spight; 
And  oft  his  hoario  locks  down  d(jth  cast, 
Wherewith  my  fr«sh  tlowrels  bene  defast: 
For  this,  and  many  more  sucli  outrage. 
Craving  your  goodlyhead  to  asswage 
The  ranckorous  rigour  of  his  might; 
Nought  aske  I,  but  onely  to  hohie  my  right ; 
Sul)niitting  mee  to  your  good  surt'eraunce. 
And  praynig  to  be  garded  from  greevaunce.' 

To  this  this  Oake  cast  him  to  rephe 
AVell  as  hee  cout'ii ;  but  his  enemie 
Had  kindled  sucli  coh^s  of  displeasure, 
That  the  goodman  noulde  stay  his  leasure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heate, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threate : 
His  harmefull  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas  !  that  it  so  readie  should  stand  !) 
And  to  the  lielde  alone  hee  speetleth, 
(Ay  little  help  to  liarme  there  needeth  !) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speake  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  mought  cooled  bee ; 
But  to  the  roote  bent  his  sturdie  stroake. 
And  made  many  woundes  in  the  waste  Oake. 
The  axes  edge  did  oft  turne  againe, 
As  halfe  unw  illing  to  cutte  the  graine  ; 
Seemed,  the  senselesse  yron  did  feare. 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbeare  ; 
For  it  had  been  an  auncient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mysteree, 
And  often  crost  with  the  priestes  crewe. 
And  often  hallow ed  with  holy-w ater  dewe  : 
But  sike  fancies  weren  foolerie. 
And  broughten  this  Oake  to  this  miserie  ; 
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For  nought  mouglit  they  quitten  liim  from  decay, 
For  fiercely  the  goodman  at  him  did  laye. 
The  blocke  oft  groiied  under  tiie  blow, 
And  sighed  to  see  his  neere  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  Steele  had  pierced  his  pith, 
Tho  downe  to  the  earth  hee  fell  forth\\nth. 
His  wonderous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth  shronke   under  him,    and  seemed   to 

shake : — 
There  lyeth  the  Oake,  pitied  of  none  ! 

Now  stands  the  Brere  like  a  lord  alone, 
Puffed  up  with  pryde  and  vaine  pleasaunce  ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuaunce  : 
For  eftsoones  winter  gan  to  approche ; 
The  blustring  Boreas  did  encroche. 
And  beate  upon  the  solitarie  Brere  ; 
For  nowe  no  succour  was  scene  him  neere. 
Now  gan  hee  repent  his  pride  too  late ; 
For,  naked  left  and  disconsolate. 
The  byting  frost  nipt  his  stalke  dead, 
The  watrie  wette  weighed  downe  his  head. 
And  heaped  snowe  burdned  him  so  sore. 
That  nowe  upright  hee  can  stand  no  more  ; 
And,  being  downe,  is  trod  in  the  durt 
Of  cattell,  and  bronzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Brere, 
For  scorning  eld — " 

CUD,  Now  I  pray  thee,  shepheard,  tell  it  not 
forth : 
Here  is  a  long  tale,  and  little  worth. 
So  long  have  I  listened  to  thy  speche. 
That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breche ; 
My  heartblood  is  well  nigh  frorne  I  feele. 
And  my  galage  growne  fast  to  my  heele  i 
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Kut  little  ease  of  thy  li-vvde  tale  I  tasted : 

Hie  tliee  home,  Shepheard,  the  day  is  iiigii  wasted. 

THENOTS  EMBLEME. 

Iddio,  perche  i  vecchio. 
Fa  suoi  al  sua  csscmpio. 

CUDDIES  EMBLEME. 

NiuTio  vecchio 
Spaventa  Iddio. 


MARCH. 

AEGLOGA  TERTIA. 


argument. 

ill  this  Aeglogue  two  Sliepheards  Boyes,  takiug  occasion  of 
the  season,  beginne  to  make  purpose  of  love,  and  other 
pleasance  which  to  spring-time  is  most  agreeable.  The 
speciall  meaning  hereof,  is,  to  give  certaine  marks  and 
tokens,  to  know  Cupid  the  poets  god  of  Love.  But  more 
partirularly,  I  thinke,  in  the  person  of  Thoinalin,  is  meant 
some  secret  Friend,  who  scorned  Love  and  his  Knights 
so  long,  till  at  length  iiimselfe  was  entangled,  and  unwares 
wounded  with  the  dart  of  some  beautifuU  regard,  which  is 
Cupids  arrow. 


WILLY  E — THOMALIN. 

wiL.  Thomalin,  why  sitten  wee  see. 
As  weren  overwent  with  woe. 

Upon  so  fayre  a  morow  ( 
The  ioyous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 
That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast. 
And  slake  the  winter  sorow. 

D  2 
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THO.  Sicker,  ^^'iIlye,  thou  warnest  well ; 
For  winters  wrath  beginnes  to  quell. 
And  pleasaunt  spring  appeareth  : 
The  grasse  nowe  ginnes  to  be  refresht. 
The  swallowe  peepes  out  of  her  nest, 
And  clowdie  welkin  cleareth. 

wiL.  Seest  not  thilke  same  hawthorne  studde. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde. 
And  utter  his  tender  head  I 
Flora  nowe  calleth  forth  eche  flower. 
And  bids  make  readie  Maias  bower. 
That  newe  is  upryst  from  bedd : 
Tho  shall  wee  sporten  in  delight. 
And  learne  with  Lettice  to  wexe  hght. 
That  scornefuUy  lookes  askaunce  ; 
Tho  will  wee  little  Love  awake. 
That  nowe  sleepeth  In  Lethe  lake. 
And  pray  him  leaden  our  daunce, 
THO.  Willye,  I  ween  thou  be  assot; 

For  lusty  Love  still  sleepeth  not. 

But  is  abroade  at  his  game. 

WIL.  Howe  kenst  thou,  that  hee  is  awoke  ? 

Or  hast  thy  selfe  his  slomber  broke  ? 

Or  made  privie  to  the  same  ? 

THO.  No;  but  happily  I  him  spide. 

Where  in  a  bush  he  did  him  hide. 

With  winges  of  purple  and  blewe  ; 

And,  were  not  that  my  sheepe  would  stray,. 

The  privie  markes  I  would  bewray, 

Whereby  by  chaunce  I  him  knew. 

WIL.  Thomalin,  have  no  care  for-thy; 

My  selfe  will  have  a  double  eye, 

yiike  to  my  flocke  and  thine  ; 

For,  alas !  at  home  I  have  a  syre. 
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A  stopdame  cko,  as  bote  as  fyre, 
That  dewly  adayes  counts  mine. 

THO.  Nay,  but  thy  seeing  will  not  serve, 
My  sheep  for  that  may  ehaunce  to  swerve. 
And  fall  into  some  mischiete  : 
For  sithens  is  hut  the  third  morow 
That  1  chaunst  to  tall  asleepe  with  sorow. 
And  waked  againe  with  griete  ; 
The  while  thiike  same  unhappie  ewe. 
Whose  clouted  legge  her  hurt  doth  shevve. 
Fell  headlong  into  a  dell. 
And  there  unioynted  hoth  her  bones : 
Mought  her  neck  bene  ioynted  attones. 
She  shoulde  have  neede  no  more  spell ; 
Th'  elfe  was  so  wanton  and  so  wood,. 
(But  now  I  trowe  can  better  good,) 
She  mought  ne  gang  on  the  greene. 
wiL.  Let  be,  as  may  be,  that  is  past; 
That  is  to  come,  let  be  forecast : 
Now  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seene. 

THO.  It  was  uj)on  a  holiday, 
When  shepheards  groonies  han  leave  to  play, 
I  cast  to  go  a  shooting ; 
Long  wandring  up  and  downe  the  land. 
With  bow  and  bolts  in  either  hand. 
For  birdcs  in  bushes  tooting, 
At  length  within  the  yvie  todde, 
(There  shrowded  was  the  little  god,) 
I  heard  a  busie  bustling; 
1  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush, 
Listning  if  anie  thing  did  rush. 
But  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Tho,  peeping  close  into  the  thicke. 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quicke, 
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Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 

But  were  it  faerie,  feend,  or  snake, 

Mv  courage  earnd  it  to  awake. 

And  manfully  thereat  shotte  : 

"N^'ith  that  sprang-  forth  a  naked  swayne. 

With  spotted  \Ainn:es  like  peacocks  trayne, 

And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree  ; 

His  g>  Iden  quiver  at  his  backe. 

And  silver  bowe,  which  was  but  slacke. 

Which  lightly  he  bent  at  me  : 

That  seeing,  I  leveld  againe. 

And  shotte  at  him  with  might  and  maine. 

As  thicke  as  it  had  liayled. 

So  long  1  shott,  that  all  was  spent ; 

Tho  pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent. 

And  threw  ;  but  nought  avayled  : 
He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light. 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched : 
Therewith  atiVayd  I  ranne  away; 
But  he,  that  earst  seerad  but  to  play, 
A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched, 
And  hit  me  running  in  the  heele  : 
For  then  I  little  smart  did  feele. 
But  soone  it  sore  increased ; 
And  now  it  ranckleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festreth  sore, 
Ne  wote  I  how  to  cease  it. 

wiL,  Thomalin,  I  pitie  thy  plight, 
Perdie  with  Love  thou  diddest  fight ; 
I  know  him  by  a  token : 
For  once  I  heard  my  father  say. 
How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day, 
(Whereof  he  will  be  wroken,) 
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Entaiii;K<l  in  a  fowling  not, 

AVIiich  lie  tor  carrion  crowes  had  set 

That  in  our  peare-tree  haunted  : 

Tho  said,  he  was  a  winged  lad, 

But  bowe  and  shaftes  as  then  none  had, 

Els  had  he  sore  been  daunted. 

But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace, 

And  stouping  Phcebus  steepes  his  face  ; 

Yts  time  to  haste  us  homeward. 

WILLYES  EMBLEME. 

To  he  wise  and  eke  to  love, 

Is  yraunted  scarce  to  gods  above. 

THOMALINS  EMBLEME. 

Of  Iioiuf  and  of  ganle  in  love  there  is  store; 
The  hoHij  is  nttich,  but  the  (janle  is  more. 
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APRIL. 

AEGLOGA  QUARTA. 


argument. 

This  Aeglogne  is  pnrposely  intended  to  the  honour  and  prajse 
of  our  most  gratious  soveraigne,  Queene  Eh'zabeth.  The 
speakers  hereof  bee  Hobbinoll  and  Tlienot,  two  shep- 
heards:  the  which  Hobbinoll,  being  before  mentioned 
greatly  to  have  loved  Colin,  is  here  set  forth  more  largely, 
complaining  him  of  that  bnyes  great  misadventure  in  love  ; 
whereby  his  mind  was  alienated  and  withdrawn  not  onely 
from  him,  who  most  loved  hira,  but  also  from  all  former 
delights  and  studies,  as  well  in  pleasant  pyping,  as  cunning 
ryming  and  singing,  and  other  his  laudable  exercises. 
Whereby  he  taketh  occasion,  for  proofe  of  his  more  excel- 
lencie  and  skill  in  poetrie,  to  record  a  song,  which  the 
said  Colin  sometime  made  in  honour  of  her  Maiestie,  whom 
abruptly  he  termeth  Elisa. 


THENOT — HOBBINOLL. 

THE.  Tell  me,  good  Hobbinoll,  what  garres 
thee  greete  ? 
What !  hath  some  wolfe  thy  tender  lanibes  ytome  ? 
Or  is  thy  bagpype  broke,  that  soundes  so  sweete  ? 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lasse  forlorne  ? 
Or  bene  thine  eyes  attempred  to  the  yeare. 
Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  rayne? 
Like  Aprill  showre  so  stream  the  trickling  teares 
Adowne  thy  cheeke,  to  quench  thy  thirstie  paine. 
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HOB.  Nor  this,  nor  that,  so  much  doth  make  mo 
inounif, 
But  for  tho  Kitkli',  whom  long  1  lovtl  so  deare, 
IVovv  loves  a  Uisse  that  all  his  love  doth  scorne : 
He,  plunged  in  paine,  his  tressed  locks  doth  tearc; 
Shepheards  delights  he  doth  them  all  forsweare ; 
His  pleasaunt  pipe,  which  made  us  merriment. 
He  wilfully  hath  hroke,  and  doth  forbeare 
His  wonted  songs  wherein  he  all  outwent. 

THE.  What  is  he  for  a  ladde  you  so  lament? 
Ys  love  such  pinching  paine  to  tliem  that  prove? 
And  hath  he  skill  to  make  so  excellent. 
Yet  hath  so  little  skill  to  bridle  love  ? 

HOB.   Colin   thou  kenst,   the  southerne  shcp. 
beards  boye ; 
Him  Love  hath  wounded  with  a  deadly  darte : 
"Whilome  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  ioye, 
Porcing  with  giftes  to  wiiine  his  wanton  heart. 
But  now  from  me  his  madding  minde  is  start, 
And  wooes  the  widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne  ; 
So  now  fayre  Rosalind  hath  bredde  his  smart ; 
So  now  his  friend  is  chaunged  for  a  frenne. 

THE.  But  if  his  ditties  bene  so  trimly  dight, 
T  pray  thee,  Hol)!)inoll,  recorde  some  one. 
The  whiles  our  flockes  do  graze  about  in  sight. 
And  we  close  shrowded  in  this  shade  alone. 

HOB.  Contented  I :  then  will  1  sing  his  laye 
Of  fair  Elisa,  queene  of  shepheards  all, 
AVhich  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  laye, 
And  tuned  it  unto  the  waters  fall. 

"  Ye  daintie  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brooke 
Doe  bathe  your  brest, 

"Forsake  your  w  atrie  bowres,  and  hether  looke. 
At  my  request. 
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And  eke  you  Virgins,  that  on  Parnasse  dwell. 

Whence  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well. 

Help  me  to  blaze 

Her  worthy  prayse, 

"Which  in  her  sexe  doth  all  excell. 

"  Of  fair  Elisa  be  your  silver  song. 

That  blessed  wight. 

The  flowre  of  virgins  ;  may  she  florish  long 

In  princely  plight  I 

For  she  is  Syrinx  daughter  without  spotte, 

Which  Pan,  the  shepheardes  god,  of  her  begotte  ; 

So  sprong  her  grace 

Of  heavenly  race. 

No  mortall  blemishe  may  her  blotte. 

"  See,  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassie  greene, 

(O  seemely  sight!) 

Yclad  in  scarlot,  like  a  mayden  queene. 

And  ermines  white : 

Upon  her  head  a  cremosin  coronet. 

With  daraaske  roses  and  daffadillies  set ; 

Bayleaves  betweene. 

And  primroses  greene. 

Embellish  the  sweete  violet. 

"  Tell  me,  have  ye  scene  her  angelike  face, 

Like  Phoebe  fayre  ? 

Her  heavenly  haveour,  her  princely  grace, 

Can  you  well  compare  ? 

The  redde  rose  medled  with  the  white  yfere. 

In  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere : 

Her  modest  eye. 

Her  majestie. 

Where  have  you  scene  the  like  but  there? 
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"  1  sawe  Phoebus  thrust  out  his  golden  hodo, 

Upon  her  to  gaze  ; 

Uut,  when  he  saw  howe  l)roade  her  beanies  di<J 

sprede, 
It  did  him  amaze. 

Hee  bUisht  to  see  another  sunne  belowe, 
Ne  durst  againe  his  firie  face  out  shovve. 
Let  him,  if  hee  dare, 
11  is  brightnesse  compare 
With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrowe, 

"  Shewe  thyself,  Cynthia,  with  thy  silver  rays, 

And  be  not  abasht: 

"When  shee  the  bearaes  of  her  bcautie  displayes, 

O  how  art  thou  dasht ! 

But  1  will  not  match  her  with  Latonaes  seede ; 

Such  follie  great  sorow  to  Niobe  did  breede. 

Now  shee  is  a  stone, 

Ami  makes  daylie  mone. 

Warning  all  other  to  take  heedc. 

"   Pan  may  bee  prowde  that  ever  hee  begot 

Such  a  bellibone ; 

And  Syrinx  reioyce,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

To  beare  such  an  one. 

Soone  as  my  younglinges  cryeii  for  the  dam, 

To  her  will  I  oft'er  a  milkwhite  lamb  : 

She  is  my  goddesse  plaine. 

And  I  her  shepheardes  swain, 

Albee  forswonck  and  forswatt  I  am. 

"  I  see  Calliope  speede  her  to  the  place, 
Where  my  goddesse  shines  ; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace. 
With  their  violines. 

VOL.   VI.  E 
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Bene  they  not  bay-braunches  which  they  doebeare 
AH  tor  Elisa  in  her  hand  to  weare  t 
So  sweeteHe  they  play, 
And  sing  all  the  way. 
That  it  a  heaven  is  to  heare. 

"  Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foote 

To  the  instrument : 

They  dauncen  deffly,  and  singen  soote, 

In  their  meriment.  [even  ? 

Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace,  to  make  the  daunce 

Let  that  rowme  to  my  Lady  bee  yeven. 

Shee  shalbe  a  Grace, 

To  fill  the  fourth  place, 

And  reigne  with  the  rest  in  heaven, 

"  And  whither  rennes  this  bevie  of  ladies  bright, 

Raunged  in  a  rowe  ? 

They  bene  all  Ladyes  of  the  Lake  behight, 

That  unto  her  goe. 

Chioris,  that  is  the  chiefest  nymph  of  all, 

Of  olive  braunches  beares  a  coronall : 

Olives  bene  for  peace. 

When  warres  do  surcease: 

Such  for  a  princesse  bene  principall. 

"  Ye  shepheards   daughters,   that  dwell  on  the 

Hye  you  there  apace :  [greene. 

Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  bene, 

To  adorae  her  grace  : 

And,  when  you  come  whereas  shee  is  in  place. 

See  that  your  rudenesse  doe  not  you  disgrace  : 

Binde  your  fillets  faste. 

And  gird  in  your  waste. 

Tor  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 
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•'  Bring  hether  tlio  piiicke  iiiid  ijinplc  cuUambine, 

With  gelliflowres ; 

Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine, 

Worne  of  parainourcs : 

Strowe  mee  the  grounde  with  daftadowndilHes, 

And  cowsUps,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  hllies : 

Tlic  pretie  pawnco, 

And  the  chevisaunce, 

Sliall  match  with  the  iayre  tlowre  Delice. 

Now  rise  up,  Elisa,  decked  as  thou  art 

In  royall  aray  ; 

And  now  yee  daintie  damsells  may  depart 

Eche  one  her  way. 

1  feare,  I  have  troubled  your  troupes  too  long; 

Let  Dame  Elisa  thanke  you  for  her  song : 

And,  if  you  come  hether 

When  damsines  1  gether, 

I  will  part  them  all  you  among." 

THE.  And  was  thilk  same  songof  Colins  owne 
making  ? 
Ah!  foolish  Boy  !  that  is  with  love  yblent; 
Great  pittie  is,  hee  bee  in  such  taking. 
For  naught  caren  that  bene  so  lewdly  bent. 

HOB.  Sicker  I  holde  him  for  a  greater  fon, 
That  loves  the  thing  hee  cannot  purchase. 
But  let  us  homeward,  for  night  draweth  on, 
Andtwincklingstarres  the  daylight  hence  chase. 

THENOTS  EMBLEME. 
0  qmiin  te  memorein  Virgo! 

HOIJBINOLLS  EMBLEME. 
O  Dea  crrh' ! 
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MAY. 

AEGLOGA   yUlNTA. 


argument. 

lu  tills  fift  Aeglogue,  under  the  person  of  two  Slieplie.irds, 
Piers  and  Palinode,  be  represented  two  formes  of  Pastours 
or  Ministers,  or  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholike;  whose 
chiefe  talke  standeth  in  reasoning,  whether  the  life  of  the 
one  must  be  like  the  other  ;  with  whom  having  shewed,  that 
it  is  dauiigerous  to  raaintaine  any  felowship,  or  give  too 
much  credite  to  their  colourable  and  fained  good  wil,  he 
tellelh  him  a  tale  of  the  Foxe,  that,  by  such  a  counterpoint 
of  craftinesse,  deceyved  and  devoured  the  credulous  Kidde. 


PALINODE— PIERS. 

PAL.  Is  not  thilke  the  mery  moneth  of  May, 
When  love-lads  masken  in  fresh  aray  ? 
How  falles  it,  then,  wee  no  merrier  beene, 
Ylike  as  others,  girt  in  gawdy  greene  ? 
Our  bloneket  liveries  bene  all  to  sadde 
Tor  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladde 
With  pleasaunce ;    the  ground  with  grasse,  the 
woods  [buds. 

Witli  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  bloosming 
Youngthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  where. 
To  gather  May-buskets  and  smelling  brere; 
And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight, 
And  all  the  kirk-pillours  eare  day-light, 
With  hawthorne  buds,  and  sweete  eglantine, 
And  girlonds  of  roses,  and  soppes  in  wine. 
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Such  merimake  holy  saints  doth  queme. 
But  wee  here  sitten  us  drownde  in  dreme. 

PIERS.  Foryounkers.Palinodo,  such  follies  fitte. 
But  wee  tway  bene  men  of  elder  witte. 

PAL.  Sicker  this  niorowe,  no  lenger  agoe, 
I  sawe  a  shole  of  shepheardes  outgoc 
With  singing,  and  shouting,  and  ioUy  chere : 
Before  them  yode  a  lustie  tabrere, 
That  to  the  many  a  horn-pype  playd, 
"Whereto  they  dauncen  echo  one  with  his  mayd. 
To  see  those  folks  make  such  iovysaunce, 
Made  my  heart  after  the  py[)e  to  daunce : 
Tho  to  tiie  greene  wood  they  speedcn  hem  all, 
To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  musicall ; 
And  home  they  bringen  in  a  royall  throne. 
Crowned  as  king ;  and  his  queene  attone 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 
A  fayre  flocke  of  faeries,  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovely  nymphes.     (O  that  I  were  there. 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  Maybush  beare!) 
Ah!  Piers,  bene  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  thinke 
How  great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little  swinck? 

PIERS.  Perdie,  so  farre  am  I  from  cnvie. 
That  their  fondnesse  inly  1  pitie  : 
Those  faytours  little  regarden  their  charge, 
AVhile  they,  letting  their  sheep  runne  at  large, 
Passen  their  time,  that  should  be  sparely  spent. 
In  lustihede  and  wanton  meryment. 
Thiike  same  bene  shepheardes  for  the  devils  stedde. 
That  playen  while  their  flockes  be  unfedde: 
Well  it  is  scene  their  sheepe  bene  not  their  owne. 
That  letten  them  runne  at  randon  alone : 
But  they  bene  hyred  for  little  pay 
Of  other,  that  caren  as  little  as  they, 

e2 
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What  fallen  the  flocke,  so  they  han  the  fleece, 
And  get  all  the  gayne,  paying  but  a  peece. 
1  muse,  what  account  both  these  will  make  ; 
The  one  for  the  hire,  which  he  doth  take. 
And  th'  other  for  leaving  his  Lordes  taske. 
When  great  Pan  account  of  shepheards  shall  aske. 

PAL.  Sicker,  now  I  see  thou  speakest  of  spight, 
All  for  thou  lackest  somdele  their  delight. 
I  (as  I  am)  had  rather  be  envied, 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  then  fonly  pitied  ; 
And  yet,  if  neede  were,  pitied  would  be. 
Rather  then  other  should  scorne  at  me  ; 
For  pittied  is  mishap  that  nas  remedie, 
But  scorned  bene  deedes  of  fond  foolerie. 
What  shoulden  shepheards  other  things  tend, 
Then,  sith  their  God  his  good  does  them  send, 
Reapen  the  fruite  thereof,  that  is  pleasure. 
The  while  they  here  liven  at  ease  and  leasure? 
For,  when  they  bene  dead,  their  good  is  ygoe, 
They  sleepen  in  rest,  well  as  other  moe  : 
Tho  with  them  wends  what  they  spent  in  cost, 
But  what  they  left  behinde  them  is  lost. 
Good  is  no  good,  but  if  it  be  spend  ; 
God  giveth  good  for  none  other  end. 

PIERS.  Ah !  Palinode,  thou  art  a  worldes  child : 
Who  touches  pitch,  mought  needs  be  delilde; 
But  shepheards  (as  Algrind  used  to  say) 
Mought  not  live  ylike  as  men  of  the  laye. 
With  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  heire, 
Enaunter  their  heritage  doe  impaire  : 
They  must  provide  for  meanes  of  mainlenaunce, 
And  to  continui'  their  wont  countenaunce  : 
But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way, 
Sike  worldly  sovenance  he  must  for-say, 
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The  Sonne  of  his  loines  why  should  he  regard 
To  leave  enriclied  with  that  he  hath  spard  ? 
Shouhl  not  thilkc  (iod,  tliat  i;uvi'  iiini  ihat  ^ood. 
Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  waies  he  stood? 
For  if  he  mishvi-  in  Iciuhicss  and  lust, 
Little  bootcs  all  the  wealth,  and  the  trust, 
That  his  father  left  by  inheritaunce  ; 
All  will  be  soon  wasted  with  misgovernaunce : 
lint  through  this,  and  other  their  miscreaunce, 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  chevisaunce, 
Heaping  up  waves  of  wealth  and  woe, 
The  tlt)uds  whereof  shall  them  overflow. 
Sike  mens  foUie  1  cannot  compare 
Better  then  to  the  apes  foolish  care, 
That  is  so  enamoured  of  her  young  one, 
(And  yet,  God  wote,  such  cause  had  shee  none,) 
That  with  her  hard  hold,  and  straight  embracing, 
Shee  stoppeth  the  breath  of  her  youngling. 
So  oftentimes,  when  as  good  is  meant. 
Evil  ensueth  of  wrong  entent. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  againe  retorne, 
(For  ought  may  happen,  that  hath  been  beforne,) 
When  shepheards  had  none  inheritaunce, 
Ne  of  land  nor  fee  in  sulhraunce, 
J5ut  what  might  arise  of  the  l)are  sheepe, 
(Were  it  more  or  lesse)  which  they  did  keepe. 
Well  ywis  was  it  with  shepheards  thoe  : 
Nougiit  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forgoe  ; 
For  Pan  himselfe  was  their  inheritaunce. 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maintenaunce. 
'I'he  shepheards  (iod  so  well  them  guided. 
That  of  nought  they  wen-  unprovided  ; 
Butter  enough,  hoimy,  milke,  and  whay. 
And  their  flockes  fleeces  them  to  araye : 
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But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperitie, 
(That  nource  of  vice,  this  of  insolencie,) 
Lulled  the  shepheards  in  such  securitie, 
That,  not  content  with  loyall  obeysaunce. 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedie  governaunce, 
And  match  them  selfe  with  mightie  potentates, 
Lovers  of  lordship,  and  troublers  of  states  : 
Tho  gan  shepheards  swaines  to  looke  aloft. 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learne  to  ligge  soft : 
Tho,  under  colour  of  shepheards,  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves,  full  of  fraud  and  guile. 
That  often  devoured  their  owne  sheepe, 
And  often  the  shepheards  that  did  hem  keep : 
This  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepheards  sorow. 
That  now  nill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  borow. 

PAL.  Three  thinges  to  beare  bene  very  burdenous, 
But  the  fourth  to  forbeare  is  outragious  : 
Wemen,  that  of  loves  longing  once  lust, 
Hardly  forbearen,  but  have  it  they  must : 
So  when  choler  is  inflamed  with  rage, 
Wanting  revenge,  is  hard  to  ass  wage  : 
And  who  can  counsell  a  thirstie  soule, 
With  patience  to  forbeare  the  oftred  bowle  ? 
But  of  all  burdens,  that  a  man  can  beare. 
Most  is,  a  fooles  talke  to  beare  and  to  heare. 
I  weene  the  geaunt  has  not  such  a  weight. 
That  beares  on  his  shoulders  the  heavens  height. 
Thou  findest  fault  where  nys  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  warke  upon  a  weake  ground  : 
Thou  raylest  on  right  withouten  reason. 
And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  encheason. 
How  shouldcn  shepheardes  live,  if  not  so  ? 
What?  should  they  pynen  in  payne  and  woe  ? 
Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  borrowe. 
If  I  may  rest,  I  nill  live  in  sorrowe. 
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Sorrovve  ne  neede  be  hastened  on, 
l-or  lie  will  conic,  without  callinj-;,  anone. 
\\'liilt'  tinus  enduii'ii  of  tiaiuiiiillitif, 
I 'son  we  freely  our  felicitie; 
I'or,  Aviien  approchen  the  stormie  stowres, 
We  niought  witli  our  shoulders  bear ott' the  sharp 

showres ; 
And,  sooth  to  sayne,  nought  seemeth  sike  strife, 
That  shepheards  so  witcn  eche  others  life. 
And  layen  her  faults  the  worlds  bcforne, 
The  while  their  foes  done  cache  of  hem  scorne. 
Let  none  niislike  of  that  may  not  be  mended  ; 
So  conteck  soone  by  concord  moui>ht  be  ended. 

pip:ks.  Shepheard,  1  list  no  accordaunce  make 
AVith  shepheard,  that  does  the  right  way  forsake ; 
And  of  the  twaine,  if  choise  were  to  me. 
Had  lever  my  foe  then  my  friend  he  be  ; 
Tor  what  concord  ban  light  and  darke  sam  ? 
Or  what  peace  has  the  lion  with  the  lambe  ? 
Such  faitors,  when  theyr  false  hearts  bene  hidde, 
»'ill  doe  as  did  the  Toxe  by  the  Kidde. 

PAL.  Now,  Piers,  of  fellowship,  tell  us  that 

saying ;  [ing. 

Tor  the  lad  can  keep  both  our  tlockes  from  stray- 

PIERS.  Thilke  same  Kidde  (as  1  can  well  devise) 
ATas  too  very  foolish  and  unwise  ; 
l\)r  on  a  time,  in  sommer  season. 
The  Gate  her  dame,  that  had  good  reason, 
Yode  forth  abroad  unto  the  greene  wood, 
To  bronze,  or  play,  or  what  she  thought  good  : 
But,  for  she  had  a  motherly  care 
Of  her  young  sonne,  aiul  wit  to  beware. 
She  set  her  youngling  before  her  knee, 
That  was  both  fresh  and  lovely  to  see, 
Antl  full  of  favour  as  Kidde  niought  be. 
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His  vellet  head  began  to  shoote  out, 
And  liis  wreathed  horns  gan  newly  sprout; 
The  blossomes  of  lust  to  bud  did  beginne. 
And  spring  forth  ranckly  under  his  chinne. 
"  My  Sonne, "  ((juoth  she,  and  with  that  ganweepe  ; 
Full  carefull  thoughtes  in  her  heart  did  creepe ;) 
*'  God  blesse  thee,  poore  Orphane  !  as  he  mought 
And  send  thee  ioy  of  thy  ioUitie.  [me, 

Thy  father,"  (that  worde  she  spake  with  payne, 
For  a  sigh  had  nigh  rent  her  heart  in  twaine,) 
*'  Thy  father,  had  he  lived  this  day. 
To  see  the  braunche  of  his  body  displaye. 
How  would  he  have  ioyed  at  this  sweete  sight? 
But  ah !  false  Fortune  such  ioy  did  him  spight. 
And  cut  off  his  dayes  with  untimely  woe. 
Betraying  him  into  the  traynes  of  his  foe. 
Now  I,  a  wailefuU  widowe  behight, 
Of  my  olde  age  have  this  one  delight. 
To  see  thee  succeede  in  thy  fathers  steade. 
And  flourish  in  flowres  of  lustihead; 
For  even  so  thy  father  liis  head  upheld. 
And  so  his  hauty  homes  did  he  weld." 
Tho  marking  him  with  melting  eyes, 
A  thrilling  throbbe  from  her  heart  did  arise, 
And  interrupted  all  her  other  speeche 
AVith  some  olde  sorowe  that  made  a  new  breache; 
Seemed  she  saw  in  her  younglings  face 
The  old  lineaments  of  his  fathers  grace. 
At  last  her  solein  silence  she  broke. 
And  gan  his  new-budded  beard  to  stroke. 
"  Kiddie,  (quoth  she)  thou  kenst  the  great  care 
J  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
AVhich  many  wilde  beastes  liggen  in  waite 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state  : 
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But  most  the  Foxo,  maister  of  collusion  ; 
For  he  has  vowed  thy  last  contusion. 
Forthy,  my  Kiddie,  be  rulde  by  me. 
And  never  give  trust  to  his  trecheree  ; 
And,  if  he  cliaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  yniv  fast,  for  fear  of  fraude; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best. 
Open  the  dore  at  his  request." 

So  schooled  the  Gate  her  wanton  sonne, 
That  aunswer'd  his  mother,  All  should  be  done. 
Tho  went  the  pensive  damme  out  of  dore. 
And  chaunst  to  stomble  at  the  threshold  tlore  ; 
Her  stombling,  steppe  somewhat  her  amazed, 
(For  such,  as  signes  of  ill  lucke,  bene  dispraised  ;) 
Yet  forth  she  yode,  thereat  half  agast ; 
And  Kiddie  the  dore  sperred  after  her  fast. 
It  was  not  long,  after  she  was  gone, 
But  the  false  Foxe  came  to  the  dore  anone ; 
Not  as  a  foxe,  for  then  he  had  be  kend. 
But  all  as  a  poore  pedlcr  In;  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe. 
As  bells,  and  babes,  and  glasses,  in  his  packe : 
A  biggen  he  had  got  about  his  braine ; 
For  in  his  headpeace  he  felt  a  sore  paine  : 
His  hinder  heele  was  wrapt  in  a  clout, 
For  with  great  cold  he  had  got  the  gout : 
There  at  the  dore  he  cast  me  downe  his  pack, 
Andlaydhini  downe,  and  groned,  "  Alack!  alack! 
Ah  !  dear  Lord  !  and  sweet  Saint  Charitee  ! 
That  some  good  body  would  once  pitie  nice !" 

Well  heard  Kiddie  all  this  sore  constraint. 
And  lengd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  complaint 
Tho,  creeping  close  behinde  the  wickets  clinck. 
Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chinck. 
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Yet  not  so  privily  but  the  Foxe  him  spyeil ; 
For  (leceitfull  meaning-  is  double-eyed. 

"  Ah!  a,ood  young  Maister"  (then  gan  he  crye) 
"  Jesus  blesse  that  sweete  face  I  espye, 
And  keep  your  corpse  from  the  careful!  stounds 
That  in  my  carrion  carcas  abounds." 

The  Kidd,  pittying  his  heavinesse, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distresse, 
And  also  who,  and  whence  that  he  were. 

Tho  he,  that  had  well  ycond  his  lere. 
Thus  medled  his  talke  with  many  a  teare  : 
"  Sicke,  sicke,  alas  !  and  little  lacke  of  dead. 
But  I  be  relieved  by  your  beastlyhead. 
1  am  a  poore  sheepe,  albe  my  colour  donne. 
For  with  long  travaile  I  am  brent  in  the  sonne; 
And  if  that,  my  grandsire  me  sayd,  be  true. 
Sicker,  I  am  very  sybbe  to  you  ; 
So  be  your  goodlihead  do  not  disdaine 
The  base  kinred  of  so  simple  swaine. 
Of  mercy  and  favour  then  I  you  pray. 
With  your  ayde  to  forestall  my  nere  decay." 

Tho  out  of  his  packe  a  glasse  he  tooke. 
Wherein  while  Kiddie  unwares  did  looke. 
He  was  so  enamored  with  the  newell, 
That  nought  he  deemed  deare  for  the  iewell : 
Tho  opened  he  the  dore,  and  in  came 
The  false  Foxe,  as  he  were  starke  lame : 
His  tayle  he  clapt  betwixt  his  legs  twayne. 
Lest  he  should  be  descried  by  his  trayne. 

Being  within,  the  Kidde  made  him  good  glee. 
All  for  the  love  of  the  glasse  he  did  see. 
After  his  chere,  the  pedler  can  chat. 
And  tell  many  leasinges  of  this  and  that, 
And  how  he  could  shew  many  a  fine  knack ; 
Tho  shewed  his  ware  and  opened  his  packe. 
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All  save  abt'll,  \vlikh  he  Ittt  bchinde 

In  the  basket  tor  the  kiclde  to  iiiide  ; 

Whicii  when  the  Kidde  stouped  downe  to  catch, 

He  popt  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latch  ; 

Ne  stayed  he  once  the  dore  to  make  fast, 

But  raiine  away  with  him  in  all  hast. 

Home  when  the  donbtt'ull  damme  had  her  hide, 
She  niought  see  the  dore  stand  open  wide  ; 
All  agast,  lowdly  she  gan  to  call 
Her  Kidde  ;  but  he  nould  aunswere  at  all : 
Tho  on  the  flore  she  saw  the  merchaundise 
Ot"  which  her  sonne  had  sette  too  deere  a  prise. 
What  help  !  her  Kidde  she  knew  well  was  gone : 
She  weeped,  and  wayled,  and  made  j^reat  mone. 
Such  end  had  the  Kidde,  tor  he  nould  warned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicitie  ; 
And  such  end,  perdie,  does  all  hem  remayne. 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  bene  fayne. 

PAL.  Truely,  Piers,  thou  art  beside  thy  wit. 
Furthest  fro  the  niarke,  weening  it  to  hit. 
Now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  thy  tale  borowe 
For  our  Sir  John,  to  say  to-morowe 
At  tlie  kerke  when  it  is  holiday ; 
For  well  he  meanes,  but  little  can  say. 
But,  and  if  foxes  bene  so  craftie  as  so. 
Much  ueedeth  all  shepheards  hem  to  know. 

PIERS.  Of  their  falshode  more  could  I  recount. 
But  now  the  bright  sunne  gynneth  to  dismount; 
And,  for  the  deawie  night  now  doth  nye, 
I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hye. 

PALINODES  EMBLEME. 

Pas  men  apistos  apistei. 

PIEUS   HIS  EMBLEMK. 

Tis  dura   pialls  apisto. 
VOL.   VI.  v 
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lUNE. 

AEGLOGA  SEXTA. 


argument. 

This  Aeglogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  complayning  of  Colins 
ill  successe  in  his  love.  For  being  (as  is  aforesaid)  ena- 
mored of  a  country  lasse  Rosalind,  and  having  (as  seemeth) 
found  place  in  her  heart,  hee  lamenteth  to  his  deare  friend 
Hobbinoll,  that  he  is  now  forsaken  unfaithfully,  and  in  his 
steade  Menalcas  another  shepheard  received  disloyally. 
And  this  is  the  whole  Argument  of  this  Aeglogue. 


HOBBINOLL — COLIN  CLOUT. 

HOB.  Lo!  Colin,  here  the  place  whose  plesaunt 
syte 
From  other  shades  hath  weand  my  wandringminde. 
Tell  mee,  what  wants  mee  here  to  worke  delyte  ? 
The  simple  ayre,  the  gentle  warbling  winde, 
So  calme,  so  coole,  as  no  where  else  I  finde  ; 
The  grassie  grounde  with  daintie  daysies  dight. 
The  bramble  bush,  where  byrdes  of  every  kinde 
To  the  waters  fall  their  tunes  attemper  right. 

COL.  O  happie  Hobbinoll,  I  blesse  thy  state. 
That  Paradise  hast  founde  which  Adam  lost : 
Here  wander  may  thy  flocke  early  or  late, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  bene  ytost ; 
Thy  lovely  layes  here  maist  thou  freely  boste  : 
But  1,  unhappie  Man  !  whom  cruell  Fate 
And  angrie  gods  pursue  from  coste  to  coste. 
Can  no  where  finde  to  shroude  my  lucklesse  pate. 
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lion.  Then,  if  by  mee  thou  list  advised  bee, 
Torsake  the  soyle  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch ; 
Leave  mee  those  hilles  where  haibrough  nis  to  see, 
Nor  holy-bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch  ; 
And  to  the  dales  resort,  where  shepheards  ritch. 
And  fruitfull  tlocks,  bene  every  whore  to  see  : 
Here  no  night-ravens  lodge,  more  black  then  pitch. 
No  elvish  ghosts,  nor  gastly  owles  doe  flee ; 

But  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces, 
And  lightfoote  Nymphes,  can  chace  the  lingring 

Night 
With  heydeguyes,  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 
Whilst  Systers  Nyne,  which  dwell  on  Parnasse 

hight. 
Doe  make  them  musick  for  their  more  delight ; 
And  Pan  himselfe  to  kisse  their  christall  faces 
Will  pype  anddaunce,  when  Phoebe  shineth bright : 
Such  pierlesse  pleasures  have  wee  in  these  places. 

COL.  And  I,  whylst  youth,  and  course  of  care- 
lesse  yeeres, 
Did  let  mee  walke  withouten  lincks  of  love. 
In  such  delights  did  ioy  amongst  my  peeres  ; 
But  ryper  age  such  pleasures  doth  reproove : 
My  fansie  eke  from  former  follies  moove 
To  stayed  steps  ;  for  time  in  passing  weares, 
(As  garments  doen,  which  wexen  olde  above,) 
And  draweth  newe  delights  with  hoarie  haires. 

The  couth  I  sing  of  love,  and  tune  my  pype 
Unto  my  plaintive  pleas  in  verses  made ; 
Tho  would  I  seeke  for  queene-apples  unrype  ; 
To  give  my  RosaUnd,  and  in  soramer  shade 
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Dight  gaiidie  girlonds  was  my  common  trade, 
To  crowne  her  golden  locks ;  but  yeeres  morerype. 
And  losse  of  her,  whose  love  as  lyfe  I  wayde. 
Those  weary  wanton  toyes  away  did  wype. 

HOB.  Colin, toheare thy rymes androundelayes, 
Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wastefuU  hilles  to  sing, 
I  more  delight  then  larke  in  sommer  dayes, 
^^liose  eccho  made  the  neighbour  groves  to  ring. 
And  taught  the  byrdes,  which  in  the  lower  spring 
Did  shroude  in  shady  leaves  from  sunny  rayes, 
Frame  to  thy  songe  their  cheerefuU  cheriping. 
Or  holde  their  peace,  for  shameof  thy  sweete  layes. 

I  sawe  Calliope  with  Muses  moe, 

Soone  as  thy  oaten  pype  began  to  sounds. 

Their  yvorj"^  lutes  and  taraburins  forgoe. 

And  from  the  fountaine,  where  they  sat  around, 

Kenne  after  hastely  thy  silver  sound  ;        [showe. 

But,  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill  didst 

They  drewe  abacke,  as  halfe  with  shame  confound 

Shepheard  to  see,  them  in  their  arte  outgoe. 

COL.  Of  Muses,  Hobbinoll,  I  conne  no  skill. 
For  they  bene  daughters  of  the  highest  love. 
And  holden  scorne  of  homely  shepheards  quill ; 
For  sith  I  heard  that  Pan  with  Phcebus  strove. 
Which  him  to  much  rebuke  and  daunger  drove, 
T  never  list  presume  to  Parnasse  hill, 
But,  pyping  low  in  shade  of  lowly  grove, 
I  play  to  please  myselfe,  all  be  it  ill. 

Nought  weigh  I,  who  my  song  doth  praise  or  blame, 
Ne  strive  to  winne  renowne,  or  passe  the  rest : 
With  shepheard  sittes  not  followe  flying  Fame, 
But  feede  his  flocke  in  fieldes  where  falls  hem  best^ 
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I  wote  my  rymes  bene  rough,  and  rudely  drest ; 
The  fitter  they  my  carefull  case  to  frame : 
Enough  is  mee  to  paint  out  my  unrest, 
And  poure  my  piteous  plaintes  out  in  the  same. 

The  god  of  shephoards,  Tityrus,  is  dead. 
Who  taught  \m:e  homely,  as  1  can,  to  make  : 
Hee,  whilst  hee  lived,  was  the  soveraigne  head 
Of  shepheards  all  that  bine  with  love  ytake  : 
Well  couth  hee  waile  his  woes,  and  lightly  slake 
The  flames  which  love  within  his  heart  had  bredde, 
And  tell  us  merry  tales  to  keepe  us  wake. 
The  wliile  our  sheepe  about  us  safely  fedde. 

Nowe  dead  hee  is,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead, 
(O  why  should  Death  on  him  such  outrage  showe !) 
And  all  his  passing  skill  with  him  is  tledde. 
The  fame  whereof  doth  daylie  greater  growe. 
But,  if  on  mee  some  little  drops  w  ould  Howe 
Of  that  tlie  spring  was  in  his  learned  hedde, 
I  soone  would  learne  these  woods  to  waile  my  woe, 
And  teache  the  trees  their  trickUng  teares  to  shedde. 

Then  should  my  plaintes,  causde  of  discurtesee. 
As  messengers  of  this  my  plainfull  plight, 
Plye  to  my  love  where  ever  that  shee  bee. 
And  pierce  her  heart  with  poynt  of  worthy  w  ight, 
As  shee  deserves,  that  wrought  so  deadly  spight. 
And  thou,  Menalcas  !  that  by  trecheree 
Didst  underfonge  my  lassc  to  wexe  so  light, 
Shouldst  well  be  knowne  for  such  thy  villanee. 

But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wishe  I  were,        [feede, 
Yee  gentle  Shepheards!  which  your  flocks  doe 
Whether  on  hylles,  or  dales,  or  other  where, 
Beare  witnesse  all  of  this  so  wicked  deeds ; 

F  2 
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And  tell  the  lasse,  whose  flowie  is  woxe  a  weede, 
And  faultlesse  faith  is  turn'd  to  faithlcsse  fere, 
Thatshee  the  truest  shepheards  lieart  made  bleede 
That  lyves  on  earth,  and  loved  her  most  dere. 

HOB.  O  !  carefidl  Colin,  I  lament  thy  case; 
Thy  teares  would  make  the  hardest  flint  to  flowe! 
Ah!  faithless  Rosalind,  and  voyde  of  grace, 
That  art  the  roote  of  all  this  ruthfull  woe  ! 
Bnt  now  is  time,  I  gesse,  homeward  to  goe : 
Then  rise,  yee  blessed  Flocks  !  and  home  apace. 
Lest  night  with  stealing  steppes  do  you  foresloe. 
And  wett  your  tender  lambs  that  by  you  trace. 

COLTNS  EMBLEME, 

Gia  speme  spcnta. 


lULY. 

AEGLOGA  SEPTIMA. 


argument. 

This  Aeglogue  is  made  in  the  honour  and  commendation  of 
good  shepheards,  and  to  the  shame  and  dispraise  of  proud 
and  ambitious  Pastours :  Such  as  Morrell  is  here  imagined 
to  be. 


THOMALIN — MORRELL. 

THOM.  Is  not  thilke  same  a  goteheard  prowde. 
That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke, 
^^'hose  straying  heard  them  selfc  doth  shrowde 
Emong  the  bushes  rancke  ? 
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MOK.  What,  ho,  thou  iolly  shepheardes  swaiiie. 
Come  up  the  hill  to  me  ; 
Better  is  then  the  lowly  plaine, 
Als  for  thy  Hocke  and  thee.  [clime, 

THOM.    Ah!   (iod  shield,  Man,  that  I  should 
And  learne  to  looke  alofte ; 
This  rede  is  rite,  that  ot'tentime 
(ireat  elymhers  tall  unsot't. 
In  humble  dales  is  tooting  fast. 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast. 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  miekle. 
And  now  the  Sunne  hath  reared  up|) 
His  tierie-footed  teme, 
Making-  his  way  between  the  Cupp 
And  golden  Diademe ; 
The  rampant  Lyon  hunts  he  fast. 
With  dogges  of  noysome  breath. 
Whose  baleful!  barking  bringes  in  hast 
Pyne,  plagues,  and  dreerie  death. 
Against  his  cruell  scortching  heate. 
Where  thou  hast  coverture. 
The  wasteful!  liilles  unto  his  threate 
Is  a  plaine  overture  : 
But,  if  thee  lust  to  holden  chat 
With  seely  shepheardes  swayne. 
Come  downe,  ami  learne  the  little  what, 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne. 

MOR.  Syker  thous  but  a  leasie  loord. 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinck, 
Tliat  with  fond  termes,  and  witlesse  wordes, 
To  blere  mine  eyes  doest  thinke. 
In  evil!  houre  thou  hentst  in  hond 
Tlius  holy  hilles  to  blame, 
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For  sacred  unto  saints  they  stond, 

And  of  them  han  their  name. 

St.  Michels  Mount  who  does  not  know, 

That  wardes  the  Westerne  coast? 

And  of  St.  Brigets  Bowre  I  trow 

All  Kent  can  rightly  boast : 

And  they  that  con  of  Muses  skill 

Sayne  most-what,  that  they  dwell 

(As  gote-heardes  wont)  upon  a  hill. 

Beside  a  learned  well. 

And  wonned  not  the  great  good  Pan 

Upon  mount  Olivet, 

Feeding  the  blessed  flocke  of  Dan, 

Which  did  himselfe  beget  ? 

THOM.  O  bleesed  Sheepe  !  O  Shepheard  great ! 
That  bought  his  flocke  so  deare, 
And  them  did  save  with  bloudy  sweat 
From  wolves  that  would  them  teare. 

MOR.  Beside,  as  holy  Fathers  sayne, 
There  is  a  holy  place 
Where  Titan  riseth  from  the  mayne 
To  renne  his  dayly  race. 
Upon  whose  toppe  the  starres  bene  stayed. 
And  all  the  skie  doth  leane ; 
There  is  the  cave  where  Phoebe  layed 
The  shepheard  long  to  dreame. 
Whilome  there  used  shepheardes  all 
To  feede  theyr  flockes  at  will. 
Till  by  his  folly  one  did  fall. 
That  all  the  rest  did  spill. 
And,  sithens  shepheards  bene  foresayd 
From  places  of  delight, 
For-thy  I  weene  thou  be  afrayd 
To  clime  this  hilles  height. 
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Of  Synah  can  I  tell  thee  more. 

And  of  our  Ladyes  Bowre ; 

But  little  necdes  to  strow  my  store. 

Suffice  this  hill  of  our. 

Here  Iran  the  holy  Taunes  recourse. 

And  Syl vanes  haunten  rathe  ; 

Here  has  the  salt  Medway  his  sourse. 

Wherein  the  Nyraphes  doe  bathe  ; 

The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  stremes 

Adowne  the  dales  of  Kent, 

Till  witli  his  elder  brother  Themes 

His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 

Here  growes  nieUunpode  every  where, 

And  teribinth,  good  for  gotes  ; 

The  one  my  madding  kids  to  smere. 

The  next  to  heale  their  throates. 

Hereto,  the  hilles  bene  nigher  heaven. 

And  thence  the  passage  ethe  ; 

As  well  can  proove  the  piercing  levin, 

That  seldome  falles  beiieath. 

THOM.  Syker  thou  speakes  like  a  lewd  lorrell, 
Of  heaven  to  demen  so  ; 
How  be  1  am  but  rude  and  borrell, 
Yet  nearer  waies  1  know. 
To  kcrke  the  narre,  from  God  more  farre, 
Has  bene  an  olde-said  sawe  ; 
And  he,  that  strives  to  toucbe  a  starre, 
Oft  stombles  at  a  strawe. 
Alsoone  may  shepheard  climbe  to  skie 
That  leades  in  lowly  dales, 
As  goteherd  prowd,  that,  sitting  hie. 
Upon  the  mountayne  sayles. 
My  seely  sheepe  like  well  belowe. 
They  neede  not  melampode. 
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For  tliey  bene  hale  enough,  1  trowe. 

And  lyken  their  abode  ; 

But,  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yede. 

They  soone  might  be  corrupted, 

Or  like  not  of  the  frowie  fede. 

Or  with  the  weedes  be  glutted. 

The  hilles,  where  dwelled  holy  saints, 

I  reverence  and  adore. 

Not  for  theraselfe,  but  for  the  saincts 

Which  han  bene  dead  of  yore. 

And  now  they  bene  to  heaven  forewent, 

Their  good  is  with  them  goe  ; 

Their  sample  onely  to  us  lent. 

That  als  we  mought  doe  soe. 

Shepheards  they  weren  of  the  best. 

And  lived  in  lowly  leas  ; 

And,  sith  they  soules  be  now  at  rest, 
Why  done  we  them  disease  '? 

Such  one  he  was  (as  I  have  heard 

Old  Algrind  often  sayne) 

That  whilome  was  the  first  shepheard. 

And  lived  with  little  gayne  : 

And  meeke  he  was,  as  meeke  mought  be. 

Simple  as  simple  sheepe  ; 

Humble,  and  like  in  eche  degree 

The  flocke  which  he  did  keepe. 

Often  he  used  of  his  keepe 

A  sacrifice  to  bring, 

Now  with  a  kidd,  now  with  a  sheepe. 

The  altars  hallowing. 

So  low  ted  he  unto  his  Lord, 

Such  favour  couth  he  finde. 

That  never  sithens  was  abhord 

The  simple  shepheards  kinde. 
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And  such,  I  weene,  the  brethren  were 

That  came  from  Canaan, 

The  brethren  Twelve,  that  kept  yfere 

The  rtockes  otniiirhtie  Pan. 

J3ut  nothing  such  thiike  shepheard  was 

Whom  Ida  hill  did  beare, 

That  left  his  flocke  to  fetche  a  lasse, 

Whose  love  he  bought  too  deare. 

For  he  was  proud,  that  ill  was  payd, 

(No  such  mought  shcpheards  be  !) 

And  with  lewd  lust  was  overlaid  ; 

Tway  things  doen  ill  agree. 

But  shepheard  mought  be  meek  and  mild, 

Well-eyed,  as  Argus  was, 

AVith  fleshly  follies  undefiled. 

And  stoute  as  steede  of  brasse. 

Sike  one  (sayd  Algrind)  Moses  was. 

That  sawe  his  Makers  face. 

His  face,  more  cleare  then  cristall  glasse, 

And  spake  to  him  in  place. 

This  had  a  brother  (his  name  I  knewe) 

The  first  of  all  his  cote, 

A  shepheard  true,  yet  not  so  true 

As  he  that  earst  I  bote. 

Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  liefe. 

And  loved  theyr  flockes  to  feede ; 

They  never  stroven  to  be  chiefe, 

And  simple  was  theyr  weede : 

But  now  (thanked  be  God  therefore  !) 

The  world  is  well  amend, 

Theyr  weedes  bene  not  so  nighly  wore  ; 

Such  simplesse  mought  them  shend ! 

They  bene  yclad  in  purple  and  pall. 

So  hath  theyr  God  them  blist ; 
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They  reigne  and  rulen  over  all, 

And  lord  it  as  they  list ; 

Ygyrt  with  beltes  of  glitterand  gold. 

(Mought  they  good  shepheards  bene!) 

Their  Pan  their  sheepe  to  them  has  sold, 

I  say  as  some  have  seene. 

For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  late  on  pilgrimage 

To  Rome,  (if  such  be  Rome,)  and  then 

He  sawe  thilke  misusage  ; 

For  shepheardes  (sayd  he)  there  doen  lead. 

As  lordes  done  other  where ; 

Their  sheep  han  crusts,  and  they  the  bread ; 

The  chippes,  and  they  the  cheere : 

They  han  the  fleece,  and  eke  the  flesh, 

(O  seely  sheepe  the  while  !) 

The  come  is  theyrs,  let  other  thresh. 

Their  handes  they  may  not  file. 

They  han  great  store  and  thriftie  stockes, 

Great  friendes  and  feeble  foes ; 

What  neede  hem  caren  for  their  flockes, 

Theyr  boyes  can  looke  to  those. 

These  wisards  welter  in  wealths  waves, 

Pampred  in  pleasures  deepe  ; 

They  han  fat  kernes,  and  leany  knaves. 

Their  fasting  flockes  to  keepe. 

Sike  mister  men  bene  all  misgone. 

They  heapen  hilles  of  wrath ; 

Sike  syrlie  shepheards  han  we  none. 

They  keepen  all  the  path. 

MOR.  Here  is  a  great  deale  of  good  matter 
Lost  for  lacke  of  telling  ; 
Now  sicker  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
Harme  may  come  of  melling. 
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Thou  meddlest  more,  tlun  shall  li;iv(  lliaiik, 

To  witen  shcpheards  wealth  ; 

When  lolke  bene  fat,  and  riches  ranek. 

It  is  a  signe  ot"  health. 

Hut  say  mee,  what  is  Algrind,  hee 

'^riiat  is  so  oft  bynempt  ? 

THOM.  Hee  is  a  shepheard  great  in  gree. 
But  hath  bene  long  ypent: 
One  day  hee  sat  upon  a  hill, 
As  now  thou  wouldest  mee  ; 
But  I  am  taught,  by  Algrinds  ill. 
To  love  the  lowe  degree  ; 
For  sitting  so  with  bared  scalp  ; 
An  eagle  sored  hye. 

That,  weening  his  white  head  was  chalke, 
A  shell-fish  downe  let  tiye  ; 
Shee  weend  the  shell-fish  to  have  broke. 
But  therewith  bruzd  his  brayne  ; 
So  now,  astonied  with  the  stroke, 
Hee  lyes  in  lingring  payne, 

MOR.  Ah  !  good  Algrind  !  his  hap  was  ill. 
But  shall  be  better  in  time. 
Now  farewell,  Shepheard,  sith  this  hill 
Thou  hast  such  doubt  to  clime. 

PALINODES  EMBLEMK. 
In  medio  virtus. 

MORRELLS  EMBLEME. 
In  snimvw  ffvlicitus. 
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AUGUST. 

AEGLOGA  OCTAVA, 


argument. 

In  this  Aeglopfne  is  set  forth  a  delectable  controversie,  made 
in  imitation  of  that  in  Theocritus:  whereto  also  Virgil 
fashioned  liis  third  and  seveiitli  Aeglogue.  They  chose  for 
Unipere  of  tlieir  strife,  Cuddy,  a  neat-heards  boye ;  who, 
having  ended  their  cause,  reciteth  also  hiinselfe  a  proper 
SoQg,  whereof  Colin  he  saith  was  Authour. 


WILLIE — PERI  GOT — CUDDIE. 

wiL.  Tell  mee,  Perigol,  what  shalbe  the  game, 
Wherefore  with  mine  thou  dare  thy  musick  matche  ? 
Or  bene  thy  bagpypes  renne  farre  out  of  frame  ? 
Or  hath  the  crampe  thy  ioynts  benomd  witli  ache  ? 

PER.  Ah  !  Wilhe,  when  the  hart  is  ill  assayde, 
How  can  bagpype  or  ioynts  be  well  apayde  ? 

WIL.  What  the  foule  evill  hath  thee  so  bestad  ? 
Whilom  thou  was  percgall  to  the  best, 
And,  wont  to  make  the  iolly  shepheards  glad. 
With  pyping  and  dauncing  didst  passe  the  rest. 

PER.   Ah!    Willie,  now  I  have  learnd  a  new 
daunce; 
My  old  musick  mard  by  a  new  mischaunce. 

WIL.    Mischiefe   mought   to  that   mischaunce 
That  so  hath  raft  us  of  our  meriment ;        [befall, 
But  rede  me  what  paine  doth  thee  so  apall ; 
Or  lovest  thou,  or  bene  thy  younglinges  miswent? 
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PER.  Love  hath  mislod  both  my  younglingesand 
I  pine  for  payne,  and  thoy  my  paiiio  to  see.  [me; 

WIL.    Perdie,   and  wellawaye!    ill   may   they 
thrive ; 
Never  knew  I  lovers  sheepe  in  good  plight: 
But  and  if  in  rymcs  witli  mc  thou  dare  strive. 
Such  fond  fantasies  sliall  soone  be  put  to  flight. 

PER.  That  shall  I  doe,  though  mochell  worse  I 
fared : 
Never  shall  be  saydc  that  Perigot  was  dared. 

wiL.Thenloe,  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 
A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple  warre, 
"Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fayre  sight 
Of  bears  and  tygers,  that  maken  tiers  warre; 
And  over  them  spred  a  goodly  wilde  vine, 
Entrailed  with  a  wanton  yvy  twine. 

Thereby  is  a  lambe  in  the  wolves  iawes ; 
But  see,  how  fast  ronneth  the  shepheard  swain 
To  save  the  innocent  from  the  beastes  pawes. 
And  here  with  his  sheepehooke  hath  him  slain. 
Tell  me,  such  a  cup  hast  thou  ever  scene  ? 
^\^\\  mought  it  beseeme  any  harvest  queene. 

PER.  Thereto  will  I  pawne  yonder  spottedlambe ; 
Of  all  my  flocke  there  nis  sike  another, 
J\)r  1  brought  him  up  without  the  dambe ; 
But  Colin  Clout  rafte  me  of  his  brother, 
That  he  purchast  of  me  in  the  plaine  field  ; 
Sore  against  my  will  was  1  forst  to  yecld. 

WIL.  Sicker,  make  like  account  of  his  brother; 
But  who  shall  iudge  the  wager  wonne  or  lost  ? 

PER.  That  shall  yonder  heardgrome  and  none 
other. 
Which  over  the  pousse  hetherward  doth  post. 
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wiL.  But,  for  the  sunnbeame  so  sore  doth  us 
beate. 
Were  not  better  to  shunne  the  scortching  heate  ? 

PER.  Well  agreed,  Willie  ;  then  set  thee  downe, 
swayne ; 
Sike  a  song  never  heardest  thou  but  Colin  sing. 

CUD.  Gynne,  when  ye  list,  ye  ioUy  shepheardes 
twayne ; 
Sike  a  iudge,  as  Cuddie,  were  for  a  king. 

PER.  "  It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  holiday  ! 

PER.  When  holy  Fathers  wont  to  shrieve; 

WIL.  Now  ginneth  this  roundelay. 

PER.  Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  hie, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  the  high  hill  ! 

PER.  The  while  my  flocke  did  feede  thereby; 

WIL.  The  while  the  shepheard  selfe  did  spill ; 

PER.  I  saw  the  bouncing  Bellibone, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  Bonnibell ! 

PER.  Tripping  over  the  dale  alone  ; 

WIL.  She  can  trip  it  very  well. 

PER.  Well  decked  in  a  frocke  of  gray, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  gray  is  greet! 

PER.  And  in  a  kirtle  of  greene  saye, 

WIL.  The  greene  is  for  maydens  meet. 

PER.  A  chapelet  on  her  head  she  wore, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  chapelet! 

PER.  Of  sweete  violets  therein  was  store, 

WIL.  She  sweeter  then  the  violet. 

PER.  My  sheepe  did  leave  their  wonted  food, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  seely  sheepe  ! 

PER.  And  gazd  on  her  as  they  were  wood, 

WIL.  Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keepe. 

PER.  As  the  bonilasse  passed  bye, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  bonilasse ! 
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PER.  She  rovde  at  iiiee  with  j2,hiuncing  eye» 
wiL.  As  cleare  as  the  cristall  glasse  : 
PER.  All  as  tho  sunny  beanie  so  bright, 
WIL.  Hey,  ho,  the  sunny-beame  ! 
PER,  Glaunceth  from  Phcebus  face  forthright, 
WIL.  So  love  into  thy  heart  did  strearae  : 
PER.  Or  as  the  (bonder  cU'aves  the  cloudes, 
WIL.   lley,  ho,  the  tlionchr! 
PER.  Wherein  the  lightsome  levin  shroudes, 
WIL.  So  cleaves  thy  souh;  asunder: 
PER.  Or  as  Dame  Cynthias  silver  ray, 
WIL.  Hey,  ho,  the  moonelight ! 
PER.  Upon  the  glittering  wave  doth  play, 
WIL.  Such  play  is  a  pitteous  plight. 
PER.  The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide, 
WIL.  Pley,  ho,  the  glyder  ! 
PER.  Therewith  my  soule  was  sharply  gryde, 
WIL.  Such  woundes  soon  wexen  wider. 
PER.  Hasting  to  raunch  the  arrowe  out, 
WIL.  Hey,  ho,  Perigot! 
PER.  I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root, 
w  I L.  It  was  a  desperate  shot. 
PER.  There  it  ranckleth  aye  more  and  more, 
WIL.  Hey,  ho,  the  arrow  ! 
PER.  Ne  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore, 
WIL.  Love  is  a  careless  sorrow. 
PER.  And  though  my  bale  with  death  I  bought, 
WIL.  Hey,  ho,  heavie  cheere  ! 
PER.  Yet  should  thilklassenotfroiu  my  thought, 
WIL.  So  you  may  buye  golde  too  deere. 
PER.  But  whether  in  paynefull  love  I  pyne, 
WIL.  Hey,  ho,  pinching  payne  ! 
PER.  Or  thrive  in  wealtli,  she  shalbe  mine, 
WIL.  But  if  thou  can  her  obtaiue. 

G  2 
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PER.  And  if  for  gracelesse  griefe  I  dye, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  gracelesse  griefe  ! 

PER.  Witnesse  she  slue  me  with  her  eye, 

WIL.  Let  thy  folly  be  the  priefe. 

PER.  xVnd  you,  that  sawe  it,  simple  sheepe, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  the  fayre  flocke  ! 

PER.  For  priefe  thereof,  my  death  shall  weepe, 

WIL.  And  mone  with  many  a  mocke. 

PER.  So  learnd  I  love  on  a  holy  eve, 

WIL.  Hey,  ho,  holy-day  ! 

PER.  That  ever  since  my  heart  did  greve, 

WIL.  Now  endeth  our  roundelay." 

CUD.  Sicker,  sike  a  roundle  never  heard  I  none ; 
Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best, 
And  Wilhe  is  not  greatly  overgone. 
So  weren  his  under-songes  well  addrest. 

WIL.  Heardgrome,  I  fear  me  thou  have  a  squint 
Areede  uprightly,  who  has  the  victorie.         [eye; 

CUD.  Fayth  of  my  soule,  I  deeme  eche  have 
gained ; 
Forthy  let  the  lambe  be  Willie  his  owne ; 
And  for  Perigot,  so  well  hath  him  payned. 
To  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 

PER.  Perigot  is  well  pleased  with  the  doome, 
Ne  can  Willie  wite  the  witelesse  heardgroome. 

WIL.  Never  dempt  more  right  of  beautie,!  weene. 
The  shepheard  of  Ida  that  iudged  Beauties  queene. 

CUD.    But  tell  me,  Shepheards,  should  it  not 
yshend 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  heare  a  dolefull  verse 
Of  Rosalind  (who  knowes  not  Rosalind  ?) 
That  Colin  made  ?  ylke  can  I  you  rehearse. 

PER.  Now  say  it,  Cuddie,  as  thou  art  a  ladde; 
With  mery  thuig  its  good  to  medle  sadde. 
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wiL.  Fayth  of  my  soiilc,  thou  shall  ycrouncd  bo 
In  CoHns  stei-de,  it"  thou  (his  song  areecle ; 
For  never  thing  on  earth  so  ph-aseth  me 
As  him  to  heare,  or  matter  ot  iiis  deede. 

CUD.  Then  listen  ech  unto  my  heavie  lay, 
And  tune  your  pypes  as  rutht'uU  as  yee  may. 

"  Ye  wasteful!  Woodes!  bear  witnesse  of  my  vvov% 
Wherein  my  plaints  did  oftentimes  resounde ; 
Ye  carelesse  Byrds  are  privy  to  my  cryes, 
\A'^hich  in  your  songs  were  vvoont  to  make  a  part : 
Thou,  pleasaunt  Spring,  hast  luld  mee  oft  asleepe, 
Whose  streames  my  trickling  teares  did  oft  aug- 
ment ! 

"  Resort  of  people  doth  my  griefes  augment, 

The  walled  towns  doe  work  my  greater  woe  ; 

The  forest  wide  is  titter  to  resound 

The  hollow  eccho  of  my  careful!  cries : 

1  hate  the  house,  since  thence  my  Love  did  part. 

Whose  wailefull  want  debars  mine  eyes  of  sleepe. 

"  Let  streraes  of  teares  supply  the  place  of  sleepe ; 
Let  all,  that  sweete  is,  voyd ;    and  all,  that  may 

augment 
My  dole,  draw  neere !  More  meete  to  waile  my  woe 
Bene  the  wilde  woods,  my  sorows  to  resound, 
Then  bed,  nor  bowre,  looth  wliicli  I  til!  with  cries. 
When  I  them  see  so  waste,  and  finde  no  part 

"  Of  pleasure  past.     Here  will  I  dwell  apart 
In  gastful!  grove  therefore,  till  my  last  sleep 
Doo  close  mine  eyes ;  so  shall  1  not  augment 
With  siglit  of  such  as  chaunge  my  restlesse  woe. 
Help  me,  yee  banefull  Byrds !    whose  shrieking 

sound 
Is  signe  of  dreery  death,  my  deadly  cries 
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"  Most  rutlifully  to  tune  :  and  as  my  cry^es 
(Which  of  my  woe  cannot  bewray  least  part) 
You  heare  all  night,  when  Nature  craveth  sleep, 
Increase,  so  let  your  yrksorae  yelles  augment. 
Thus  all  the  nightes  in  plaintes,  the  daye  in  woe, 
I  vowed  have  to  waste,  till  safe  and  sound 

"  She  home  returne,  whose  voyces  silver  sound 
To  cheerefull  songes  can  chaunge  my  cheerelesse 

cries. 
Hence  with  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part, 
That  blessed  byrd,  that  spendes  her  time  of  sleepe 
In  songes  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t'  augment 
The  meraorie  of  his  misdeede  that  bred  her  woe. 

"  And  you  that  feel  no  woe,  when  as  the  sound 
Of  these  my  nightlie  cries  ye  heare  apart, 
Letbreake  your  sounder  sleepe,  and  pitie  augment." 

PER.  O  Colin,  Colin  !  the  shepheardes  ioye, 
How  I  admire  ech  turning  of  thy  verse  ; 
And  Cuddie,  freshe  Cuddic,  the  liefest  boye, 
How  dolefully  his  dole  thou  didst  rehearse  ! 

CUD.  Then  blow  your  pypes,  Shepheards,  till 
you  be  at  home ; 
The  night  highest  fast,  yts  time  to  be  gone. 

PERIGOT  HIS  EMBLEME. 

Vincenti  gloria  victi. 
WILLYES    EMBLEME. 

Vinto  non  vitto. 

CUDDIES  EMBLEME. 
Felice  chi  pvo. 
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AEGLOGA  NONA. 


arjiimcttt. 

Herein  Dipfgon  Davie  is  devised  to  be  a  shepbeard  tbaf,  in 
bope  of  more  gaine,  drove  Ills  sheepe  into  a  farrecountrey. 
The  abuses  wbereof,  and  loose  living  of  popisii  prelates,  by 
occasion  of  Hobbinols  deuianiid,  lie  discourselh  at  large. 


HOBBINOLL — DIGGON  DAVIE. 

HOB.  DiGGON  Davie!  I  bid  her  god  day; 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  niissay. 

DIG.  Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-Ught, 
But  nowe  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight: 
For  day,  that  was,  is  wishtly  past. 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doth  hast. 

HOB.  Diggon,  areede  who  has  thee  so  dight; 
Never  I  wist  thee  in  so  poore  a  phght. 
Where  is  the  fayre  flocke  thou  was  woontto  lead? 
Or  bene  they  chaftred,  or  at  niischiefe  dead? 

DIG.  Ah!  for  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  leefe, 
HobbinoU,  I  pray  thee  gall  not  my  olde  greefe ; 
Sike  question  rippeth  up  cause  of  new  woe. 
For  one,  opened,  mote  unfold  many  nioe. 

HOB.  Nay,  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart, 
I  know,  to  keepe  is  a  burdcnous  smart: 
Ech  thing  imparted  is  more  eath  to  beare: 
When  the  rayne  is  fallen,  the  clouds  waxen  cleare. 
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And  now,  sithence  I  saw  thy  head  last, 
Thrise  three  moones  bene  fully  spent  and  past ; 
Since  when  thou  hast  measured  much  ground, 
And  wandred  weele  about  the  world  round. 
So  as  thou  can  many  thinges  relate  ; 
But  tell  nie  first  of  thy  flockes  estate. 

DIG.    My   sheepe   bene  wasted ;    (wae  is  me 
therefore !) 
The  iolly  shepheard  that  was  of  yore. 
Is  now  nor  iolly,  nor  shepheard  more. 
In  forreine  coastes  men  sayd  was  plentie ; 
And  so  there  is,  but  all  of  miserie  : 
1  dempt  there  much  to  have  eeked  my  store, 
But  such  eeking  hath  made  my  heart  sore. 
In  tho  countries,  whereas  I  have  bene. 
No  beeing  for  those  that  truly  mene ; 
But  for  such,  as  of  guile  maken  gaine. 
No  such  countrj^  as  there  to  remaine  ; 
They  setten  to  sale  theyr  shops  of  shame. 
And  maken  a  mart  of  theyr  good  name  : 
The  shepheards  there  robben  one  another, 
And  layen  baytes  to  beguile  her  brother ; 
Or  they  will  buye  his  sheepe  out  of  the  cote. 
Or  they  will  carven  the  shepheardes  throte. 
The  shepheardes  swayne  you  cannot  well  ken. 
But  it  be  by  his  pride,  from  other  men  ; 
They  looken  bigge  as  bulles  that  bene  bate. 
And  bearen  the  cragge  so  stitfe  and  so  state. 
As  cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck. 

HOB.  Diggon,  I  am  so  stifFe  and  so  stanck. 
That  uneth  may  I  stand  any  more ; 
And  now  the  westerne  winde  bloweth  sore. 
That  now  is  in  his  chiefe  soveraigntee, 
Beating  the  withered  leafe  from  the  tree ; 
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Sitte  we  downe  here  under  the  liill ; 
Tlio  may  we  talke  and  telleii  our  fill, 
And  make  a  mocke  at  the  blustering  blast: 
Now  say  on,  Diggon,  whatever  thou  hast. 

DIG.  Hobbin,  ah  llobbin !  I  curse  the  stound 
That  ever  I  cast  to  have  lorne  this  ground : 
Wel-away  the  while  I  was  so  fond 
To  leave  the  good,  that  I  had  in  hond, 
In  hope  of  better  that  was  uncouth; 
So  lost  the  dogge  the  Hesh  in  his  mouth. 
IVIy  seely  sheepe  (ah  !  seely  sheepe !) 
That  here  by  there  I  wilome  usde  to  keepe. 
All  were  they  lustie  as  thou  diddest  see. 
Bene  all  starved  with  pyne  and  penuree  ; 
Hardly  my  selfe  escaped  thiike  paine. 
Driven  for  neede  to  come  home  againe. 

HOB.  Ah!  fon,  now  by  thy  losse  art  taught 
That  seldom  chaunge  the  better  brought : 
Content  who  lives  with  tryed  state, 
Neede  feare  no  chaunge  of  frowning  Fate  ; 
But  who  will  secke  for  unknowne  gayne. 
Oft  lives  by  losse,  and  leaves  with  pajoie, 

DIG.  1  wote  ne,  Hobbin,  how  I  was  bewitcht 
With  vayne  desire  and  hope  to  be  enricht : 
But,  sicker,  so  it  is,  as  the  bright  starre 
Seemeth  aye  greater  when  it  is  farre  : 
I  thought  the  soyle  would  have  made  me  rich, 
But  now  I  wote  it  is  nothing  sich  ; 
Por  eyther  the  shepheards  bene  ydle  and  still. 
And  ledde  of  theyr  shcej)e  what  way  they  will. 
Or  they  bene  false,  and  full  of  covetise, 
And  casten  to  compasse  many  wronge  emprise  : 
But  the  more  bene  fraight  with  fraud  and  spight, 
Ne  in  good  nor  goodnes  taken  delight. 
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But  kindle  coales  of  conteck  and  yif, 
Wherewith  they  set  all  the  world  on  fire ; 
Which  when  they  thinken  againe  to  quench, 
With  holy  water  they  doen  hem  all  drench. 
They  saye  they  con  to  heaven  the  high-way, 
But  by  my  soule  I  dare  undersaye 
They  never  sette  foote  in  that  same  troad, 
But  balke  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad. 
They  boast  they  han  the  devill  at  coramaund, 
But  aske  hem  therefore  what  they  han  paund : 
Manie  !  that  great  Pan  bought  with  deare  borrow^ 
To  quite  it  from  the  blacke  bowre  of  sorrow. 
But  they  han  sold  thilke  same  long  egoe, 
Tor  they  woulden  draw  with  hem  many  moe. 
But  let  hem  gange  alone  a  Gods  name ; 
As  they  han  brewed,  so  let  hem  beare  blame. 

HOB.  Diggon,  I  praye  thee  speake  not  so  dirke; 
Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to-mirke. 

DIG.  Then,  plainly  to  speake  of  shepheardsmoste 
Badde  is  the  best;  (this  English  is  flat.)      [what. 
Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  missay 
Both  of  theyr  doctrine,  and  theyr  fay. 
They  sayne  the  world  is  much  war  then  it  wont, 
All  for  her  shepheardes  bene  beastly  and  blont. 
Other  sayne,  but  howe  truely  I  n'ote. 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote  : 
Some  sticke  not  to  say,  (hote  cole  on  her  tongue!) 
That  sike  mischiefe  graseth  hem  emong, 
All  for  they  casten  too  much  of  worldes  care, 
To  deck  her  dame,  and  enrich  her  heire  ; 
For  such  encheason,  if  you  goe  nie, 
Fewe  chimnies  reeking  you  shall  espie. 
The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stall. 
Is  nowe  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall. 
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Thus  oliatten  the  peoph;  in  their  stcaJs, 
Ylike  as  a  luonster  of  many  lieads  : 
IJnt  they,  that  shooten  nearest  tlie  pricke, 
Sayne,  other  the  tat  tioni  their  l)eards  doea  lick: 
For  bigge  bulles  of  Basan  brace  hem  about. 
That  with  their  homes  butten  the  more  stoute ; 
But  the  leane  soiiUs  treadeii  under  foot, 
And  to  seeke  redresse  moujiht  Uttle  hoote; 
For  liker  bene  they  to  phick  away  more. 
Then  ought  of  the  gotten  good  to  restore  : 
For  they  bene  hke  fowle  wagmoires  overgrast. 
That,  if  thy  galage  once  sticketh  fast. 
The  more  to  winde  it  out  thou  dost  swinck, 
Tliou  mought  aye  deeper  aiul  deeper  sinck. 
Yet  better  leave  oti"  with  a  Httle  losse, 
Then  by  much  wresthug  to  leese  the  giosse. 

HOB.  Xowe,  Diggon,  I  see  thou  speakest  too 
Better  it  were  a  httU'  to  feine,  [plaine ; 

And  cleanely  cover  that  cannot  be  cured ; 
Such  ill,  as  is  forced,  mought  needes  bee  endured. 
But  of  sike  pastoures  howe  done  the  flocks  creepe  ? 

DIG.    Sike  as   the    shepheards,  sike  bene  her 
sheepe. 
For  they  uill  listen  to  the  shepheards  voice  ; 
But  if  he  call  hem,  at  their  good  choice 
They  wander  at  will  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
And  to  their  folds  yeade  at  their  owne  leasure. 
But  they  had  be  better  come  at  their  call ; 
For  many  ban  unto  raischiefe  fall. 
And  bene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent. 
All  for  they  nould  be  buxome  and  bent. 

HOB.   Fie  on  thee,  Diggon,  and  all  thy  foule 
leasing; 
"Well  is  knowne  that,  sith  the  Saxon  king, 
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Never  was  wolf  seene,  many  nor  some. 
Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Cbristendome  ; 
But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  saine) 
The  more  bene  the  foxes  that  here  remaine. 

DIG.  Yes,  but  they  gang  in  more  secret  wise. 
And  with  sheeps  clothing  doen  hem  disguise. 
They  walke  not  widely  as  they  v/ere  wont. 
For  feare  of  raungers  and  tlie  great  hunt. 
But  prively  proUing  to  and  froe, 
Enaunter  they  inought  be  inly  knowe. 

HOB.  Or  privie  or  pert  if  any  bin. 
We  han  great  bandogs  wil  teare  their  skin. 

DIG.  In  deede  thy  Ball  is  a  bold  bigge  cur, 
And  could  make  a  iolly  hole  in  their  fur: 
But  not  good  dogs  hem  needeth  to  chace. 
But  heedy  shepheards  to  discerne  their  face  ; 
For  all  their  craft  is  in  their  countenaunce. 
They  bene  so  grave  and  full  of  maintenaunce. 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  what  my  self  knowe 
Chaunced  to  Boffin  not  long  ygoe  'i 

HOB.  Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight. 
For  not  but  well  mought  him  betight : 
He  is  so  meeke,  wise,  and  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable. 
Colin  Clout,  I  weene,  be  his  selfe  boye, 
(Ah,  for  Colin  !  he  whilorae  my  ioye  :) 
Shepheards  sich,  God  mought  us  many  send. 
That  doen  so  carefully  theyr  flocks  tend. 

DIG.   Thilke  same   shepheard  mought  I  well 
He  has  a  dogge  to  bite  or  to  barke  ;  [marke. 

Never  had  shepheard  so  keene  a  cur. 
That  wakcth  and  if  but  a  leafe  stur. 
W  hilome  there  wonned  a  wicked  wolfe. 
That  with  many  a  lambe  had  glutted  his  gulfe. 
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And  ever  at  niglit  wont  to  rcpayre 

Unto  the  flockc,  when  the  welkin  shone  fayre, 

Velad  in  clothing  of  seely  sheepe, 

When  the  good  olde  man  used  to  sleepe  ; 

Tho  at  niidiii^lit  he  would  barke  and  ball, 

(For  he  had  el't  hnuned  a  curres  call,) 

As  if  a  woolfe  were  eniong  the  sheepe : 

A^'ilh  that  the  shepiieanl  wouhl  breake  his  sleepe, 

And  send  out  Lowder  (for  so  liis  dog  hote) 

To  raunge  the  fields  with  wide  open  throte. 

Tho,  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away, 

'I'his  wolvish  sheepe  woulde  catchen  his  pray, 

A  lambe,  or  a  kid,  or  a  woanell  wast; 

AVith  that  to  the?  wood  would  hee  speede  him  fast. 

Long  time  he  used  tliis  shppory  pranck, 

Ere  llofVy  could  for  his  labour  him  thanck. 

At  end,  the  shepheard  his  practise  spyed, 

(For  llofty  is  wise,  and  as  Argus  eyed,) 

And,  when  at  even  he  came  to  the  tlocke. 

Fast  in  their  foldes  he  did  them  locke. 

And  tooke  out  the  woolfe  in  his  counterfeit  cote, 

And  let  out  the  sheepes  blond  at  his  throte. 

HOB.  Many,  Diggon,  what  should  him  affi-aye 
To  take  his  owne  where  ever  it  laye  ? 
For,  had  his  wesand  been  a  little  widder, 
He  would  have  devoured  both  hiilder  and  shidder. 

DIG.   iNIischiefe  light  on  him,  and  Gods  great 
curse, 
Too  good  for  him  had  bene  a  great  deale  worse ; 
For  it  was  a  perilous  beast  above  all. 
And  eke  had  hee  cond  the  shepheards  call, 
And  oft  ill  the  night  came  to  the  sheep-cote, 
And  called  Lowder,  with  a  hollow  throte, 
As  if  the  olde  man  selfe  had  beene  : 
The  dogge  his  niaisters  voice  did  it  weene, 
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Yet  halfe  in  doubt  he  opened  the  dore, 
And  ranne  out  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 
Ko  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  then  thought, 
Fast  by  the  hyde  the  wohe  Lowder  caught ; 
And,  had  not  Rot^y  renne  to  the  steven, 
Lowder  liad  bene  slaine  thiike  same  even. 

HOB.  God  shield,  Man,  hee  should  so  ill  have 
All  for  he  did  his  devcyre  belive.  [thrive. 

If  sike  bene  wolves,  as  thou  hast  told. 
How  mought  we,  Diggon,  hem  behold  ? 

DIG.  How,  but,  with  heede  and  watchfullnesse, 
Forstallen  hem  of  their  wilinesse : 
For-thy  with  shepheard  sittes  not  play, 
Or  sleepe,  as  some  doen,  all  the  long  day ; 
But  ever  liggen  in  watch  and  ward. 
From  sodaine  force  their  flocks  for  to  gard. 

HOB.  Ah !  Diggon,  thiike  same  rule  were  too 
All  the  cold  season  to  watch  and  waite :  [straight. 
We  bene  of  flesh,  men  as  other  bee. 
Why  should  we  be  bound  to  such  miseree? 
What-ever  thing  lacketh  chaungeable  rest, 
Mought  needes  decay,  when  it  is  at  best. 

DIG.  Ah  !  but,  Hobbinoll,  all  this  long  tale 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  mee  forhaile ; 
What  shall  I  doe?  what  way  shall  I  wend. 
My  piteous  plight  and  losse  to  amend  ? 
Ah  !  good  Hobbinoll,  mought  I  thee  pray 
Of  ayde  or  counsell  in  my  decaye. 

HOB.  Now  by  my  soule,  Diggon,  I  lament 
The  haplesse  mischiefe  that  has  thee  hent ; 
Nethelesse  thou  seest  my  lowly  saile. 
That  froward  Fortune  doth  ever  availe  : 
But,  were  Hobbinoll  as  God  mought  please, 
Diggon  should  soone  finde  favour  and  ease  ; 
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But  if  to  my  cotago  thou  wilt  resort, 
So  as  I  can  I  will  tlice  comrort; 
There  mayst  thou  lijiiic  iu  a  vetchy  bed, 
Till  fairer  Fortune  shew  forth  his  head.        [quite ; 
DIG.  Ah !   llobbinoll,  God  niought  it  thee  re- 
Diggon  on  fewe  such  friendes  did  ever  lite. 

DIGGONS  EMBLEME. 

Inopeiii  me  copia  fecit. 


OCTOBER. 

AEGLOGA    DECIMA. 


argument. 

In  Cuddie  is  set  out  the  perfect  patern  of  a  Poet,  wliicli, 
findin;^  uo  mainteuanoe  of  liis  state  and  studies,  coraplain- 
elh  of  tlic  contempt  of  Poetrie,  and  the  causes  thereof: 
Specially  having  bene  in  all  ages,  and  even  amongst  the 
most  barbarous,  alwaies  of  singular  account  and  honoar, 
and  being  indeed  so  worthie  and  commendable  an  art;  or 
rather  no  art,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to 
be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  but  adorned  with  both  ; 
and  poured  into  tiie  witte  \>y  a  certaine  Eiitiiousiasmos 
and  celestial!  inspiration,  as  the  Antlior  hereof  else  where 
at  large  discourseth  in  his  booke  called  The  EiKjltJih  Poet, 
which  booke  being  l.itely  come  to  my  handes,  I  minde  also 
by  Gods  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish. 

PIERS — CUDDIE. 

PIERS.  Cuddie,  for  slianie,  holde  tij)  thy  heavie 
And  let  us  cast  with  what  ddiiiiit  (o  chace  [head. 
And  weary  this  I0112;  lingrinp;  l*h<ebiis  race. 
Whilorae  thou  wont  the  shepheards  laddes  to  leadc 
In  rimes,  in  ridles,  and  in  hydding  base ; 
Nowc  they  in  thee,  and  thou  in  sleepe  arte,  deade. 

H-2 
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CUD.  Piers,  I  have  pyped  erst  so  long  with 
payne, 
That  all  mine  oten  reedes  ben  rent  and  wore. 
And  my  poore  Muse  hath  spent  her  spared  store, 
Yet  Httle  good  hath  got,  and  much  lesse  gayne. 
Such  pleasaunce  makes  the  grashopper  so  poore. 
And  hgge  so  layd,  when  winter  doth  her  straine. 

The  dapper  ditties,  that  I  wont  devise. 
To  feede  youthes  fansie,  and  the  flocking  fiy, 
Dehghten  much  ;  what  I  the  bett  forthy  ? 
They  han  the  pleasure,  I  a  sclender  prise : 
I  beate  the  bush,  the  byrdes  to  them  do  flie : 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise? 

PIERS.  Cuddie,thepraise  is  better  then  the  price. 
The  glory  eke  much  greater  then  the  gayne : 
O  what  an  honour  is  it,  to  restraine 
The  lust  of  lawlesse  youth  with  good  advice, 
Or  pricke  them  foorth  with  pleasaimce  of  thy  vaine. 
Whereto  thou  list  their  trained  willes  entice  ! 

Soone  as  thou  gjnst  to  sette  thy  notes  in  frame, 
O  how  the  rural  routes  to  thee  do  cleave ! 
Seemeth  thou  doest  theyr  soule  of  sense  bereave. 
All  as  the  shepheard  that  did  fetch  his  dame 
From  Plutoes  balefull  bowre  withouten  leave ; 
His  musickes  might  the  hellish  hound  did  tame. 

CUD.  So  pray  sen  babes  the  peacocks  spotted 
trayne. 
And  wondren  at  bright  Argus  blazing  eye  ; 
But  who  rewardes  him  ere  the  more  forthy, 
Or  feedes  him  once  the  fuller  by  a  graine  ? 
Sike  praise  is  smoke,  that  sheddeth  in  the  side  ; 
Sike  words  bene  winde,  and  wasten  soone  in  vaiue. 
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PIERS.  Abandon  then  the  base  and  viler  clowne; 
Lift  up  thy  seltV'  out  of  tlie  lowly  dust, 
And  sing  of  bloody  INIars,  of  wars,  of  giusts  ; 
Turne  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awfull  crowne. 
To  doubted  knights,  whose  woundlesse  armour 

rusts, 
And  helmes  unbruzed  wexen  daylie  browne. 

There  may  thy  Muse  display  her  fluttring  wing. 
And  stretch  her  selfe  at  large  from  east  to  west; 
"Whither  thou  list  in  fayre  Klisa  rest, 
Or,  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  to  sing, 
Advaunce  the  ^Vorthy  whom  shee  loveth  best, 
That  first  the  White  Beare  to  the  Stake  did  bring. 

And,  when  the  stubborne  stroke  of  stronger  stounds 

Has  somewhat  slackt  the  tenor  of  thy  string. 

Of  love  and  lustihead  tho  maist  thou  sing, 

And  carroU  lowde,  and  leade  the  Millers  rounde. 

All  were  Elisa  one  of  thilk  same  ring; 

So  mought  our  Cuddies  name  to  heaven  sounde. 

CUD.  In  deede  the  llomish  Tityrus,  I  heare. 
Through  his  ^lecvi'uas  left  his  oaten  reede, 
Whereon  hee  earst  had  taught  his  Hocks  to  feede, 
And  laboured  lands  to  yeeld  the  timely  eare. 
And  eft  did  sing  of  wanes  and  deadly  dreede. 
So  as  the  heavens  did  quake  his  verse  to  heare. 

But  ah  !   Mecicnas  is  yclad  in  claye. 
And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead. 
And  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead, 
That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  playe  : 
For  ever,  who  in  tlerring-doe  were  dread, 
The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 
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But  after  Vertue  gaii  for  age  to  stoupe, 
And  raightie  Manhood  brought  a  bedde  of  ease. 
The  vaunting-  poets  found  nought  worth  a  pease 
To  put  in  preace  among  the  learned  troupe ; 
Tho  gan  the  streames  of  flowing  wittes  to  cease, 
And  sunnebright  honour  pend  in  shamefull  coupe. 

And  if  that  any  buddes  of  Poesie, 
Yet  of  the  old  stocke,  gan  to  shoote  againe. 
Or  it  mens  follies  mote  to-force  to  fain, 
And  rolle  with  rest  in  rymes  of  ribaudrie  ; 
Or,  as  it  sprung,  it  wither  must  againe ; 
Tom  Piper  makes  us  better  melodie. 

PIERS.  O  pierlesse  Po'esie  !  where  is  then  thy 
If  nor  in  princes  pallace  thou  doest  sit,      [place  ? 
(And  yet  is  princes  pallace  the  most  fit,) 
Ne  brest  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace. 
Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit, 
AndjWhence  thou  camst,flie  backe  to  heaven  apace. 

CUD.  Ah !  Percy,  it  is  all-to  weake  and  wanne, 
So  high  to  sore  and  make  so  large  a  flight ; 
Her  peeced  pyneons  bene  not  so  in  plight : 
For  Colin  fits  such  famous  flight  to  scanne ; 
He,  were  he  not  with  love  so  ill  bedight. 
Would  mount  as  high  and  sing  as  soote  as  swanne. 

PIERS.  Ah!    fon;    for   Love   does   teach  him 
climbe  so  hie, 
And  lyftes  him  up  out  of  the  loathsome  myre  ; 
Such  immortal  mirror,  as  he  doth  admire, 
Would  rayse  ones  minde  above  the  starrie  side, 
And  cause  a  caytive  corage  to  aspire ; 
For  loftie  love  doth  loath  a  lowly  eye. 
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CUD.  All  Otherwise  the  state  of  Poet  stands ; 
Tor  lordly  Love  is  such  a  tyraniie  fell, 
That,  where  he  rules,  all  power  he  doth  expell ; 
The  vaunted  verse  a  ^  aeant  h(>ad  demaundes, 
Ne  wont  with  crabbed  Care  the  Muses  dwell: 
Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webbes  in  hand. 

Who  ever  castes  to  compasse  wijihtie  prise, 
And  thinkes  to  throwe  out  thundring  words  of 

threat. 
Let  powrein  lavish  cups  and  thriftiebittes  of  meats. 
For  Bacchus  fruite  is  friend  to  Phfebus  wise  ; 
And,  when  with  wine  the  braine  begins  to  sweat. 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise. 

Thou  kenst  not,  Percie,  how  the  riiue  should  rage ; 
O  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine. 
And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine. 
How  I  could  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage. 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  iii  buskiu  fine. 
With  queint  Bellona  in  her  equipage  ! 

But  ah!  my  courage  cooles  ere  it  be  warme: 
I'orthy  content  us  in  tliis  humble  shade. 
Where  no  such  troublous  tydes  han  us  assayde ; 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charrae. 

PIERS.  And,  when  my  gates  shall  han  theyr 
bellyes  layd, 
Cuddie  shall  have  a  kidde  to  store  his  farme. 

CUDDIES  EMBLEME. 

Agitante  calescimus  illo,  Sfc. 
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NOVEMBER. 

AEGLOGA  UNDECIMA. 


argument. 

In  this  xi.  Aeglogae  hee  bewailelh  the  death  of  some  maiden 
of  great  blood,  whom  lie  calletli  Dido.  The  personage  is 
secret,  and  to  me  altogither  unknowne,  albeit  of  himselfe 
1  often  required  the  same.  This  Aejj;logue  is  made  in  imi- 
tation of  Marot  his  song,  wliich  he  made  upon  the  death  of 
Lojes  the  French  Queen  ;  but  farre  passing  his  reach,  and 
in  mine  opinion  all  other  tlie  Aeglogues  of  this  Book. 


THENOT — COLIN, 

THE.  Colin,  my  deare,  when  shall  it  please 
thee  sing, 
As  thou  wert  wont,  sondes  of  some  iouisaunce? 
Thy  Muse  too  long  slombieth  in  sorrowing. 
Lulled  asleepe  throtigh  Loves  misgovernaunce. 
Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endlesse  sovenaunce 
Emong  the  shepheards  swaines  may  aye  remaine, 
Whether  thee  list  thy  loved  lass  advaunce, 
Or  honor  Pan  with  himnes  of  higher  vaine. 

COL.  Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  merrimake, 
Nor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  Love  to  play ; 
Sike  myrth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make. 
Or  sommer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 
But  nowe  sadde  winter  welked  liath  the  day. 
And  Phoebus,  wearie  of  his  yearly  taske, 
Ystabled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowly  lay. 
And  taken  up  his  ynne  in  Fishes  haske  : 
Thilk  sollein  season  sadder  plight  doth  aske, 
And  loatheth  sike  deUghts  as  thou  doest  prayse : 
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Tlic  mornefull  Muse  in  niyrth  now  list  ne  masko, 
As  slie  was  wont  in  younutli  and  sonimei-dayes  ; 
But  if  thou  al^atf  lust  light  virclajos. 
And  looser  sonu,s  ot"  jovi;  to  niuhrtong, 
Who  but  thy  self  deserves  sike  poets  praise  ? 
Relieve  thy  oaten  pypes  that  sleepen  long, 

THE.  The  nightingale  is  sovereigne  of  song. 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  bee; 
And  J,  unlit  to  thrust  in  skill'ull  throng. 
Should  Colin  make  iudge  of  my  foolerie  : 
Nay,  better  learne  of  hem  that  learned  bee, 
And  han  bene  watered  at  the  Muses  well; 
Tlie  kindely  dewe  drojjs  from  the  higher  tree, 
And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell: 
But  if  sadde  winters  wrath,  and  season  chill. 
Accord  not  with  thy  Muses  merriment. 
To  sadder  times  thou  niaist  attune  thy  quill. 
And  sing  of  sorrowe  and  deathes  dreriment; 
For  deade  is  Dido,  deade,  alas  !  and  drent; 
Dido  !  the  great  shepheard  his  daughter  sheene  : 
The  fay  rest  May  shee  was  that  ever  went. 
Her  like  shee  hast  not  left  behinde  I  weene : 
And,  if  thou  wilt  bewayle  my  wofuU  teene, 
I  shall  thee  give  yond  cosset  for  thy  payne ; 
And,  if  thy  rymes  as  rounde  and  ruefull  beene 
As  those  that  did  thj-  Rosalind  eoniplayue. 
Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gayne. 
Than  kid  or  cosset,  which  I  thee  bj'nempt : 
Then  up,  I  say,  thou  ioliy  shepheard  swayne. 
Let  not  my  small  demaunde  be  so  contempt. 

COL.  Thenot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  doest  mee 
tempt ; 
But  ah !  too  well  1  wote  my  humble  vayne. 
And  how  my  rimes  bene  rugged  and  unkempt; 
Yet,  as  I  ceune,  my  conning  I  will  strayne. 
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"  Up  then,  Melpomene !    the  mouinefulst  Muse 

of  Nine, 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore ; 
Up,  grisUe  ghostes  !  and  up  my  rufuU  rime  ! 
Matter  of  myrth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more ; 
For  dead  shee  is,  that  myrth  thee  made  of  yore. 

Dido,  my  deare,  alas  !  is  dead, 

Dead,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
Let  streaming  teares  be  powred  out  in  store ; 

O  carefuU  verse ! 

"  Shepheards,   that  by  your  flocks   of  Kentish 

downes  abyde, 
Waile  ye  this  woefull  waste  of  Natures  warke  ; 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pryde ; 
Waile  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  carke; 
The  sunne  of  all  the  world  is  dimme  and  darke ; 

The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light, 

And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
Breake  we  our  pipes,  that  shrild  as  lowde  as  larke  ; 

O  carefull  verse ! 

* '  Why  doe  we  longer  live,(ah !  why  live  we  so  long  ?) 

Whose  better  dayes  Death  hath  shut  up  in  woe  ? 

The  fayrest  flowre  our  girlond  all  emong 

Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  ygoe. 

Sing  now,  ye  shepheards  daughters,  sing  no  moe 

The  songs  that  Colin  made  you  in  her  praise, 

But  into  weeping  turn  your  wanton  layes. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
Nowe  is  time  to  die  :  nay,  time  was  long  ygoe : 

O  carefull  verse ! 
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"  Whence  is  it,  that  the  flowret  of  the  field  cloth  fade. 
And  lyeth  buried  long  in  Winters  bah^ ; 
Yet,  soone  as  Spring  his  mantle  hath  displayde. 
It  flowreth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fayle  ? 
But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  availe, 

As  vertues  branch  and  beauties  bud, 

Reliven  not  for  any  good. 

O  heavie  herse  !  [<iuaile  ; 

The  branch  once  dead,  the  bud  eke  needes  must 

O  carehill  verse ! 

"  She,  while  she  was,  (that  was,  a  wofull  word  to 

saine !) 
For  beauties  praise  and  pleasaunce  had  no  peere ; 
So  well  she  couth  the  shepheards  entertaine 
With  cakes  and  cracknells,  and  such  countrey 

cheere : 
Ne  would  she  scornethe  simple  shepheards  swaine ; 

For  she  would  call  him  often  heme. 

And  give  him  curds  and  clouted  creame. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
Als  Colin  Cloute  she  would  not  once  disdaine ; 

O  carefull  verse ! 

"  But  now  sike  happy  cheere  is  turnde  to  heavy 

chaunce, 
Such  pleasaunce  now  displast  by  dolors  dint; 
All  musick  sleepes,  where  Death  doth  lead  the 
And  shepheards  wonted  solace  is  extinct,  [daunce. 
The  l>lew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is  tinct; 

The  gautly  girlonds  deck  her  grave, 

The  faded  llowres  her  corse  embrave. 

O  heavie  herse  !  [besprint ; 

Morne  now,  my  Muse,  now  morne  with   teares 

O  carefull  verse  ! 
VOL.  VI.  I 
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"  O  thou  great  shepheard,  Lobbiii,  how  great  is 

thy  griefe ! 
"V^Tiere  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  (.light  for  thee  ? 
The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a  chiefe. 
The  knotted  rush-ringes,  and  gilt  rosemaree  1 
For  sliee  deemed  nothing  too  deere  for  thee. 

Ah  !  they  bene  all  yclad  in  clay ; 

One  bitter  blast  blewe  all  away. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
Thereof  nought  remaynes  but  the  meraoree  ; 

O  carefuU  verse ! 

"  Ay  me !    that  dreerie  Death  should  strike  so 

mortall  stroke, 
That  can  undoe  Dame  Natures  kindely  course ; 
The  faded  lockes  fall  from  the  loftie  oke, 
The  flouds  doe  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  their  sourse, 
And  flouds  of  teares  flow  in  theyr  stead  perforce  : 

The  mantled  medowes  mourne, 

Theyr  sundrie  colours  tourne. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
The  heavens  doe  melt  in  teares  without  remorse ; 

O  carefuU  verse ! 

"  The  feeble  flocks  in  field  refuse  their  former  foode. 
And  hang  their  heades  as  they  would  learne  to 

weepe; 
The  beastes  in  forrest  wayle  as  they  were  woode. 
Except  the  wolves,  that  chase  the  wandring  sheepe, 
Now  shee  is  gone  that  safely  did  hem  keepe  : 

The  turtle  on  the  bared  braunch 

Laments  the  wounde  that  Death  did  launch. 

O  heavie  herse ! 
And  Philomele  her  song  with  teares  doth  steepe  ; 

O  carefull  verse ! 
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"  The  water  nymphs,  that  wont  with  her  io  sing 

and  dauncc, 
And  for  licr  girlond  ohve  braunches  bearo, 
Nowe  bah^tiill  boiig,hes  of  cypres  doen  advaunce  ; 
The  Muses,  that  were  wont  greene  bayes  to  weare, 
Now  bringcn  bitter  eldre  braunches  seare ; 

The  I'atnll  Sisters  eke  repent 

Her  vitall  threde  so  soono  was  spent. 

O  heavie  lierse !  [cheare 

Morne  now,  my  Muse,  now  morne  with  heavy 

O  careful!  verse ! 

"  O  trustlesse  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper 

hope 
Of  mortal!  men,  thatswinclve  and  sweate  for  nought. 
And,  shooting  wide,  doth  misse  the  marlced  scope ; 
Nowe  have  1  learnde  (a  lesson  deerely  bought) 
That  nis  on  earth  assuraunce  to  be  sought ; 

For  wliat  might  bee  in  eartldy  mould. 

That  did  her  buried  body  hould. 

O  lieavie  lierse ! 
Yet  saw  1  on  the  beere  when  it  was  brought , 

O  careful!  verse ! 

"  But  niaugre  Death,  and  dreaded  Sisters  deadly 
And  gates  of  hell,  and  fyrie  furies  force,  [spight. 
She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternall  night. 
Her  soule  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse. 
Why  then  weepes  Lobbin  so  without  remorse? 

O  Lobb  !  thy  losse  no  longer  lament ; 

Dido  is  dead,  but  into  heaven  hent. 

O  happie  herse  !  [sourse. 

Cease  now,  my  Muse,  now  cease  thy  sorrowes 

O  ioyful  verse ! 
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"  Why  waile  we  then  ?   why  wearie  we  the  gods 

with  plaintes. 
As  if  some  evill  were  to  her  betight  ? 
She  raignes  a  goddesse  now  emong  the  saintes, 
That  whilome  was  the  saynt  of  shepheards  Hght, 
And  is  enstalled  nowe  in  heavens  hight. 

I  see  thee,  blessed  soule  !  I  see 

Walk  in  Elisian  fieldes  so  free. 

O  happie  herse ! 
Might  I  once  come  to  thee,  (O  that  I  might !) 

O  ioyfuU  verse ! 

"  Unwise  and  wretched  men,  to  weete  what's 
good  or  ill,  • 

Wee  deeme  of  death  as  doome  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knewe  wee,  Fooles,  what  it  us  bringes  untill. 
Dye  would  we  daylie,  once  it  to  expert ! 
No  daunger  there  the  shepheard  can  assert ; 

Fayre  fieldes  and  pleasaunt  layes  there  bene  ; 

The  fieldes  aye  fresh,  the  grasse  ay  greene. 

O  happie  herse ! 
Make  haste,  yee  shepheards,  thether  to  revert. 

O  ioyfuU  verse ! 

"  Dido  is  gone  afore ;  (whose  turne  shall  be  the 

next  ?) 
There  lives  shee  with  the  blessed  gods  in  blisse, 
There  drincks  she  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt, 
And  ioyes  enioyes  that  mortall  men  doe  misse. 
The  honor  now  of  highest  gods  she  is. 

That  whilome  was  poore  shepheards  pride. 

While  here  on  earth  shee  did  abide. 

O  happie  herse ! 
Cease  now,  my  song,  my  woe  now  wasted  is ; 

O  ioyfull  verse !" 
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The.    Ay,  franck  shepheard,   how  bene  thy 
verses  nieiiit 
With  dolefull  pleasaunce,  so  as  I  ne  wotte 
Whether  reioyce  or  wcepe  for  great  constraint ! 
Thine  be  the  cossette,  well  hast  thou  it  gotte. 
Up,  Colin  up,  ynoui:h  thou  morned  hast ; 
Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  liye  we  homeward  fast. 

COLINS  EMBLEME. 

La  mort  ny  mord. 
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DECEMBER. 

AEGLOGA  DUODECIMA. 


Jlrgiimeitt. 

This  Aegloguc  (even  as  the  first  began)  is  ended  with  a  com- 
plaint of  Colin  to  god  Pan;  wherein,  as  wearie  of  his 
former  waies,  hee  proportioneth  his  life  to  the  foure  seasons 
of  the  yeare ;  comparing  his  yoath  to  the  spring  time, 
when  hee  was  fresh  and  free  from  loves  foUie.  His  man- 
hood to  the  sommer,  which,  he  saith,  was  consumed  with 
great  heate  and  excessive  droutii,  caused  through  a  Comet 
or  blazing  Starre,  by  which  hee  meaneth  love  ;  which  pas- 
sion is  commonly  compared  to  such  tlames  and  immoderate 
heate.  His  ripest  yeares  he  resembleth  to  an  unseason- 
able harvest,  wherein  the  fruits  fall  ere  they  be  ripe.  His 
latter  age  to  winters  chill  and  frostie  season,  now  drawing 
neere  to  hjs  last  ende. 


The  gentle  shepheard  sat  beside  a  springe, 
All  in  the  shadowe  of  a  bushye  brere. 
That  Colin  hight,  which  well  eoulde  pype  and  singe. 
For  hee  of  Tityrus  his  songes  did  lere : 
There,  as  he  satte  in  secret  shade  alone, 
Thus  gan  hee  make  of  love  his  piteous  mone. 

"  O  soveraigne  Pan !  thou  god  of  shepheardes  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keepe. 
And,  when  our  flockes  into  raischauncemoughtfall, 
Doest  save  from  mischiefe  the  unwarie  sheepe, 
Als  of  their  raaisters  hast  no  lesse  regard 
Then  of  the  flocks,  which  thou  doest  watch  and 
ward ; 
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"  1  thee  beseeche  (so  be  thou  deigiie  to  li(!ar 
Kiide  ditties,  tunde  to  shepheardes  oaten  reede. 
Or  if  1  ever  soiiet  sonc;  so  cleare, 
As  it  with  pleasaiiiK-e  mouirht  thy  fancie  feeds,) 
Hearken  a  while,  from  thy  ijreene  cabinet, 
The  ruruli  song  of  carefull  CoHnet. 

"  Whihjine  in  youth,  when  tiowrd  my  ioyfull  spring, 
Like  swallow  swift  I  wandred  here  and  there ; 
For  heate  of  heodlesse  Kist  me  so  did  sting, 
That  I  oft  douI)ted  daunger  had  no  feare  : 
I  went  the  wasteful  I  woodes  and  forrest  wide, 
Withouten  dread  of  woIv(  s  to  bene  espide. 

"  1  wont  to  raunge  amid  the  mazie  thicket. 
And  gather  nuttes  to  make  my  Cliristmas-game, 
And  ioyed  oft  to  chace  the  trembling  pricket. 
Or  hunt  the  hartless(!  hare  till  she  were  tame. 
What  wreaked  I  of  wintrie  ages  waste  ? — 
Tho  deemed  I  my  spring  would  ever  last. 

"  How  often  have  I  scaled  the  craggie  oke, 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest  t 
How  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke, 
The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuttes  at  strife  ? 
For  like  to  me  was  libertie  and  life. 

"  And  for  I  was  in  thilke  same  looser  yeeres, 
(Whether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from  my  byrth. 
Or  I  too  much  beleev'd  my  shepheard  peeres,) 
Somedele  ybent  to  song  and  musickes  mirth, 
A  good  old  shepheard,  SVrenock  was  his  name. 
Made  me  by  arte  more  cunning  in  the  same. 
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"  Fro  thence  I  durst  in  derring  to  compare 
With  shcpheardes  swayne  whatever  fed  in  field  ; 
And,  if  that  Hobbinoll  right  iudgement  bare, 
To  Pan  his  own  seUe  pype  I  need  not  yield : 
For,  if  the  flocking  nymphes  did  follow  Pan, 
The  wiser  Muses  after  Colin  ran. 

"  But,  ah !  such  pride  at  length  was  ill  repayde ; 
The  shepheards  god  (perdie  god  was  he  none) 
My  hurtlesse  pleasaunce  did  me  ill  upbraide. 
My  freedome  lorne,  my  life  he  left  to  mone. 
Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  check-mate. 
But  better  mought  they  have  behote  him  Hate. 

"  Tho  gan  my  lovely  spring  bid  me  farewell, 
And  sommer  season  sped  him  to  display 
(For  Love  then  in  the  Lyons  house  did  dwell,) 
The  raging  fire  that  kindled  at  his  ray. 
A  comet  stird  up  that  unkindly  heate. 
That  reigned  (as  men  said)  in  Venus  seate. 

"  Forth  was  I  ledde,  not  as  I  wont  afore, 
When  choise  I  had  to  choose  my  wandring  way, 
But  whether  Luck  and  Loves  unbridled  lore 
Would  lead  me  forth  on  Fancies  bitte  to  play : 
The  bush  my  bed,  the  bramble  was  my  bowre, 
The  woodes  can  witnesse  many  a  wofull  stowre. 

"  Where  I  was  wont  to  seeke  tlie  honie  bee. 
Working  her  formall  rowmes  in  wexen  frame, 
The  grieslie  todestoole  growne  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathed  paddockes  lording  on  the  same  : 
And,  where  the  chaunting  birds  luld  me  asleepe, 
The  ghastly  owle  her  grievous  ynne  doth  keepe. 
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"  Then  as  the  spriiic;  gives  place  (o  elder  'I'ime, 
Ami  brin<^eth  forth  the  t'ruit(!  of  sommers  pride ; 
All  so  my  age,  now  passed  youthly  prime, 
To  things  of  riper  season  selfe  applied, 
And  learnd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheepe  and  me  fro  shame. 

"  To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale. 

And  baskets  of  bulrushes,  was  my  wont: 

Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale 

Was  better  seene,  or  liurtfull  beastes  to  honf? 

I  learned  als  the  signs  of  heaven  to  ken. 

How  Phoebe  failes,  where  Venus  sits,  and  when. 

*'  And  tiyed  time  yet  taught  me  greater  thinges ; 
The  sodain  rising  of  the  raging  seas, 
The  soothe  of  byrdes  by  beating  of  theyr  winges. 
The  powre  of  herbes,  both  which  can  hurt  and  ease. 
And  which  be  wont  t'  enrage  the  restlesse  sheepe. 
And  which  be  wont  to  worke  eternall  sleepe. 

"  But,  ah !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute, 
That  kydst  the  hidden  kindes  of  many  a  weede. 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-roote, 
Whose  ranckling  wound  as  yet  does  rifely  bleede. 
Why  livest  thou  still,  and  yet  hast  thy  deaths 

wound  ? 
Why  dyest  thou  still,  and  yet  alive  art  found  ? 

"  Thus  is  my  sommer  worne  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all-to  rathe  ; 
The  eare  that  budded  fayre  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  gaine  is  turn'd  to  scathe. 
Of  all  the  seede,  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne. 
Was  none  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mowne. 
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"  My  boughs  with  bloosracs  that  crowned  were 

at  first. 
And  promised  of  timely  fruite  such  store. 
Are  left  both  bare  and  barrein  now  at  erst; 
The  flattering  fruite  is  faUen  to  ground  before. 
And  rotted  ere  they  were  halfe  mellow  ripe ; 
My  harvest,  wast,  my  hope  away  did  wipe. 

"  The  fragrant  flowres,  that  in  my  garden  grewe, 
Bene  withered,  as  they  had  bene  gathered  long ; 
Theyr  rootes  bene  dryed  up  for  lack  of  dewe. 
Yet  dewed  with  teares  they  ban  be  ever  among. 
Ah !  who  has  wrought  my  Rosalind  this  spight. 
To  spill  the  flowres  that  should  her  girlond  dight  ? 

"  And  I,  that  whilome  wont  to  frame  my  pype 
Unto  the  shifting  of  the  shepheards  foote, 
Sike  follies  now  have  gathered  as  too  ripe. 
And  cast  hem  out  as  rotten  and  unsoote. 
The  loser  lasse  I  cast  to  please  no  more ; 
One  if  I  please,  enough  is  me  therefore. 

"  And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedie  crop  of  care  ; 
Which,  when  I  thought  have  thresht  in  swelling 

sheave. 
Cockle  for  corn,  and  chafie  for  barley,  bare : 
Soone  as  the  chafte  should  in  the  fan  be  fynd. 
All  was  blown  away  of  the  wavering  wynd. 

"  So  now  my  yeere  drawes  to  his  latter  terme, 
My  spring  is  spent,  my  sommer  burnt  up  quite  ; 
My  harvest  hastes  to  slirre  up  Winter  sterne, 
And  bids  him  clayme  with  rigorous  rage  his  right: 
So  now  he  stormes  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure ; 
So  now  his  blustring  blast  eche  coast  doth  scoure. 
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"  The  carefull  cold  hath  nipt  my  rugged  rynd, 
And  in  my  face  decpe  f'unowts  eld  hath  pight: 
My  head  besprent  \\ ith  hoaii«;  IVost  }  iinde, 
And  by  niyno  tyc  the  cruwe  his  chuve  doth  wright: 
Delight  is  layd  abedd ;  and  pleasure,  past ; 
No  sunne  now  shines ;  clouds  han  all  overcast. 

"  Now  leave,  ye  Shepheards  Boyes,  your  meny 

glee ; 
My  Muse  is  hoarse  and  wcarie  of  this  stound  : 
Here  will  1  hang  my  pype  upon  this  tree, 
Was  never  pype  of  reede  did  better  sound  : 
Winter  is  come  that  blowes  the  bitter  blast. 
And  after  winter  dreerie  death  does  hast. 

"  Gather  together  ye  my  little  floeke, 
My  little  floeke,  that  was  to  me  so  liefe ; 
Let  me,  ah !  let  me  in  your  foldes  ye  lock. 
Ere  the  breme  winter  brcede  you  greater  griefe. 
Winter  is  come,  that  blows  the  balefuU  breath, 
And  after  winter  commeth  timely  death. 

"  Adieu,  Delightes,  that  lulled  me  asleepe ; 
Adieu,  my  Deare,  whose  love  I  bought  so  deare ; 
Adieu,  my  little  Lambes  and  loved  Sheepe ; 
Adieu,  ye  Woodes,  that  oft  my  witnesse  were : 
Adieu,  good  Hobbirioll,  that  was  so  true. 
Tell  Rosalind,  her  Colin  bids  her  adieu." 

COLINS  EMBLEM E, 

Vivitur  ingenio:  ccetera  mortis  erunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

LoE !  I  have  made  a  Calender  for  every  yeare, 
That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance,  shall 

outweare ; 
And,  if  I  marked  well  the  starres  revolution, 
It  shall  continue  till  the  worldes  dissolution. 
To  teach  the  ruder  shepheard  hoAV  to  feede  his 

sheepe. 
And  from  the  falsers  fraude  his  folded  flocke  to 

keepe. 
Goe,  little  Calender !  thou  hast  a  free  passeporte ; 
Goe  but  a  lowly  gate  amongst  the  meaner  sorte  : 
Dare  not  to  match  thy  pype  with  Tityrus  his  stile, 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  plough-man  playd 

a  while ; 
Butfollow  themfarre  off,  and  their  high  steps  adore ; 
The  better  please,  the  worse  despise ;    I  aske  no 

more. 

MERCE  NON  MERCEDE. 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT  WORTHY  AND  VERTUOUS  LADIE; 

THE  LA:  CAREY. 

Most  brave  and  bountifull  La:  for  so  excellent 
favours  as  I  have  received  at  your  sweet  handes, 
to  ofter  these  fewe  leaves  as  in  recompence, 
should  be  as  to  ofter  flowers  to  the  gods  for  their 
divine  benefites.  Therefore  I  have  determined 
to  give  my  selfe  wholy  to  you,  as  quite  aban- 
doned from  my  selfe,  and  absolutely  vowed  to 
your  services:  which  in  all  right  is  ever  held  for 
full  recompence  of  debt  or  damage,  to  have  the; 
person  yeelded.  My  person  I  wot  wel  how  little 
worth  it  is.  But  the  faithfuU  minde  &  hunibh: 
zeale  which  I  bear  unto  your  La :  may  perhaps 
be  more  of  price,  as  may  please  you  to  account 
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and  use  the  poore  service  thereof ;  which  taketh 
gloiy  to  advance  your  excellent  partes  and  noble 
vertues,  and  to  spend  it  selfe  in  honouring  you ; 
not  so  much  tor  your  great  bounty  to  my  self, 
which  yet  may  not  be  unminded ;  nor  for  name 
or  kindreds  sake  by  you  vouclisated  ;  being  also 
regardable ;  as  for  that  honorable  name,  which 
yee  have  by  your  brave  deserts  purchast  to  your 
selfe,  and  spred  in  the  mouths  of  all  men:  with 
which  1  have  also  presumed  to  grace  my  verses; 
and,  under  your  Name,  to  commend  to  the  world 
this  small  Poeme.  The  which  beseeching  your 
La :  to  take  in  worth,  <&  of  all  things  therin  ac- 
cording to  your  wonted  graciousnes  to  make  a 
milde  construction,  I  humbly  pray  for  your  hap- 
pines. 

Your  La :  ever  humbly ; 

E.  S. 
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I  SING  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 
Stir'd  up  throuojh  wrathtiill  Xenicsis  despight, 
Betwixt  two  nii<i;htio  ones  ot"  livcal  estate, 
Drawne  into  arnies,  and  proofe  ot"  mortall  fight, 
Through  prowd  ambition  and  hart-swelling  hate. 
Whilst  neither  could  the  others  greater  might 
And  sdeigufull  scorne  endure ;  that  from  small  iarre 
Their  wraths  at  length  broke  into  open  warre. 

The  roote  whereof  and  tragicall  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournfulst  Muse  of  nyne. 
That  woiit'st  the  tragick  stogc  for  to  direct. 
In  funerall  com[)laiuts  and  wailefull  tyne, 
lleveale  to  me,  and  all  the  meanes  detect. 
Through  which  sad  Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretcliednes  :  And  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  harts  of  mightie  men  ? 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  Flies 
'\>'hich  doo  possesse  the  empire  of  the  aire. 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth,  and  a/ure  skies, 
AVas  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  faire. 
Whilst  heaven  did  favoiu"  his  felicities. 
Then  Clarion,  the  eldest  sonne  and  heire 
Of  MuscaroU,  and  in  his  fathers  sight 
Of  all  alive  did  seenie  the  fairest  wight. 
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With  fruitfull  hope  his  aged  breast  lie  fed 
Of  future  good,  which  his  young  toward  yeares. 
Full  of  brave  courage  and  bold  hardyhed 
Above  th'  ensample  of  his  equal!  Peares, 
Did  largely  promise,  and  to  him  fore-red, 
(Whilst  oft  his  heart  did  melt  in  tender  teares,) 
That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one. 
As  should  be  worthie  of  his  fathers  throne. 

The  fresh  young  Flie,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire 
Of  lustful!  yongth  began  to  kindle  fast, 
Did  much  disdaine  to  subiect  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  houres  in  ease  to  wast, 
But  ioy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Through  the  wide  compas  of  the  ayrie  coast ; 
And,  with  unwearied  wings,  each  part  t'  inquire 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  his  renowmed  sire. 

For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight. 

That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  stie 

Up  to  the  clowdes,  and  thence  with  pineons  light 

To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crista!!  sliie. 

To  view  the  workmanship  of  heavens  liight : 

Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  flie 

Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  finde  ; 

And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  winde. 

So  on  a  summers  day,  when  season  milde 
With  gentle  calme  the  world  had  quieted, 
And  high  in  heaven  Hyperion's  fierie  childe 
Ascending  did  liis  beames  abroad  dispred, 
Wliiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  smilde; 
Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful!  lustiehed, 
After  his  guize  did  cast  abroad  to  fare  ; 
And  thereto  gau  his  furnitures  prepare. 
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I  lis  breast-plate  first,  tliat  was  of  substance  pure, 
JJefore  his  noblo  heart  he  linnely  bound. 
That  inought  his  life  from  yrou  death  assure. 
And  ward  his  genll<'  corps  from  eruell  wound: 
For  it  by  arte  wiis  framed,  to  enihire 
The  bit  of  bah'full  Steele  and  bitter  stownd, 
No  lesse  then  tiiat  which  ^  idcane  made  to  shield 
Achilles  life  from  fate  of  Troyan  field. 

And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  hairie  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  hee 
In  salvage  forrest  by  adventure  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoyle  his  ornament  to  bee  ; 
AV hieii,  s[)red(lino  all  his  backe  with  dreadfull  view. 
Made  all,  that  him  so  horrible  did  see, 
Thinke  him  Alcides  with  the  Lyons  skin, 
When  the  NiEraean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering-  buvganet. 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderous  device, 
And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  set : 
The  nietall  was  of  rare  and  passing  price  ; 
Not  Bilbo  Steele,  nor  brassc  from  Corinth  fet, 
Nor  costly  oricalche  from  strange  Phcenice  ; 
But  such  as  could  both  Phrebus  arrowes  ward, 
.And  th'  hayling  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixt  he  bore. 
Strongly  outlaunced  towards  either  side. 
Like  two  sharpe  speares,  his  enemies  to  gore : 
liike  as  a  warlike  brigandine,  appljde 
To  fight,  layes  forth  her  threatfuU  pikes  afore, 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  doo  hyde : 
So  did  this  Flie  outstretch  his  fearefull  homes, 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terrour  more  adornes. 

k2 
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Lastly  his  shiiiie  win^s  as  silver  bright, 
Painted  with  thousand  colours  passing  farre 
All  painters  skill,  he  did  about  him  dight : 
Not  halfe  so  inanie  sundrie  colours  arre 
In  Iris  bowe ;  ne  heaven  doth  shine  so  bright. 
Distinguished  with  raanie  a  twinckling  starre ; 
Nor  lunoes  bird,  in  her  ey-spotted  traine. 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  containe. 

Ne  (may  it  be  withouten  perill  spoken) 
The  Archer  god,  the  sonne  of  Cytheree, 
That  ioyes  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken, 
And  heaped  spoyles  of  bleeding  harts  to  see, 
Beares  in  his  wings  so  manie  a  changefull  token. 
Ah !  my  liege  Lord,  forgive  it  unto  mee. 
If  ought  against  thine  honour  I  have  tolde  ; 
Yet  sure  those  wings  were  fairer  manifolde. 

Full  many  a  Ladie  faire,  in  Court  full  oft 
Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envide, 
And  wisht  that  two  such  fannes,  so  silken  soft, 
And  golden  faire,  her  Love  would  her  provide ; 
(3r  that,  when  them  the  gorgeous  Flie  had  doft, 
Some  one,  that  would  with  giace  be  gratifide, 
From  him  would  steale  them  privily  away. 
And  bring  to  her  so  precious  a  pray. 

Report  is  that  dame  Venus  on  a  day,       [ground. 
In  spring  when   flowres  doo  clothe  the  fruitful! 
Walking  abroad  with  all  her  nymphes  to  play, 
Bad  her  faire  damzels  flocking  her  arownd 
To  gather  flowres,  her  forhead  to  array : 
Emongst  the  rest  a  gentle  Nymph  was  found, 
Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crewe 
In  curteous  usage  and  unstained  hewe. 
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Who  beeitif^  nimbler  ioyntod  then  the  rest, 
And  more  industrious,  2;athf  red  more  store 
Of  the  fields  honour,  tlian  the  others  best ; 
Which  they  in  secret  harts  envying  sore, 
Tohle  Venus,  when  her  as  the  worthiest 
She  praisd,  that  Cupide  (as  tiiey  heard  before) 
Did  lend  lier  secret  aide,  in  gathering 
Into  her  lap  the  cliildren  of  the  Spring. 

Whereof  the  godcUsse  gathering  ieahnis  feare, 
Not  yet  unmindfull,  how  not  long  agoe 
Her  Sonne  to  Psyche  secrete  love  did  beare, 
And  long  it  close  conceal'd,  till  mickle  woe 
Thereof  arose,  and  manie  a  rufuU  teare; 
Reason  with  sudden  rage  did  overgoe ; 
And,  giving  hastie  credit  to  th'  accuser. 
Was  led  away  of  them  that  did.abuse  her. 

Eftsoones  that  Damzell,  by  her  heavenly  might, 

She  turn'd  into  a  winged  ]5uttertiie. 

In  the  wide  aire  to  make  her  wandring  flight; 

And  all  those  flowres,  with  which  so  plcnteouslie 

Her  lap  she  filled  had,  that  bred  her  spight. 

She  placed  in  her  wings,  for  memorie 

Of  her  pretended  crime,  though  crime  none  were: 

Since  which  that  Fhe  them  in  her  wings  doth  beare. 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  readie  dight. 
Unto  his  iourney  did  himselfe  addresse, 
And  with  good  speed  l>€gan  to  take  his  flight: 
Over  the  fields,  in  his  franke  lustinesse. 
And  all  the  champaine  o're  he  soared  light; 
And  all  the  countrey  wide  he  did  possesse, 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteouslie, 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envie. 
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The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  medovves  greene, 
With  his  aire-cutting  wings  he  measured  wide, 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  moimtaines  bare  unseene. 
Nor  the  ranke  grassie  fennes  dehghts  initride. 
But  none  of  these,  how  ever  sweet  they  beene. 
Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  t'  abide : 
His  choicefull  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit. 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit. 

To  the  gay  gardins  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  caried,  to  refresh  his  sprights  : 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Powres  forth  sweete  odors  and  alluring  sights 
And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire, 
T'  excell  the  naturall  with  made  delights: 
And  all,  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  found. 
In  riotous  excess»  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth' flie. 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border ; 
And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busie  eye. 
Of  every  flowre  and  herbe  there  set  in  order ; 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly. 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Ne  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  deface ; 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 

And  evermore  with  most  varietie,  [sweete,) 

And  change   of  svveetnesse,  (for   all   change   is 
He  casts  his  glutton  sense  to  satislie. 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  most  meet. 
Or  of  the  deaw,  w  hich  yet  on  them  does  lie. 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feete  : 
And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braunch  thereby, 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moyst  wings  to  dry. 
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And  then  againe  he  turneth  to  his  play, 
To  spoyle  the  pleasures  of  that  Paradise ; 
The  vvholesoino  saul^o,  and  lavender  still  gray, 
llanke  siueliinc;  rue,  and  ciuiiuiiu  iiood  Tor  eyes, 
The  roses  raignin;L!,  in  llu-  pride  ot   May, 
Sharpe  isope  good  tor  greeue  wounds  remedies, 
Faire  niarigoldes,  and  bees-alluriug  thime. 
Sweet  niarioram,  and  daysies  decking  prime : 

Coole  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still, 
Embathed  balnie,  and  chearful!  gahngale. 
Fresh  costniarie,  and  breathfull  camomill. 
Dull  poppy,  and  drink-cpiiekuing  sctuale, 
Veyne-healing  verveu,  and  hed-purging  dill, 
Sound  savorie,  and  ba/il  hartie-hale. 
Fat  colworts,  and  corni'orting  perseline, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing-  rosmarine. 

And  whatso  else  of  vertue  good  or  ill 
Grewe  in  this  (iardin,  fetchtfroni  farre  away. 
Of  everie  one  he  takes,  and  tastes  at  will. 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  pray. 
Then  when  he  hath  both  plaid,  and  fed  his  fill. 
In  the  warme  sunne  he  dotii  hiniselfe  embay. 
And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  sultisaunce 
Of  all  his  gladfulnes,  and  kingly  ioyaunce. 

What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 

Then  to  cnioy  delight  with  libertie. 

And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  workes  of  Nature, 

To  raigne  in  th'aire  from  th' earth  to  highest  skie, 

To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature, 

To  take  what  ever  thing  dotii  please  the  eie  ? 

Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happines. 

Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchednes. 
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But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state? 

Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day? 

Sith  morning  faire  may  bring  t'owle  evening  late, 

And  least  mishap  the  most  bJisse  alter  may ! 

For  thousand  periils  lie  in  close  awaite 

About  us  daylie,  to  worke  our  decay  ; 

That  none,  except  a  God,  or  God  hira  guide. 

May  them  avoyde,  or  reraedie  provide. 

And  whatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doome 
Ordained  have,  how  can  fraile  fleshly  wight 
Forecast,  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come  ? 
The  sea,  the  aire,  the  fire,  the  day,  the  night. 
And  th'  armies  of  their  creatures  all  and  some 
Do  serve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might 
Warre  against  us  the  vassals  of  their  will. 
Who  then  can  save  what  they  dispose  to  spill  ? 

Not  thou,  O  Clarion,  though  fairest  thou 

Of  all  thy  kinde,  unhappie  happie  Flie, 

Whose  cruell  fate  is  woven  even  now 

Of  loves  owne  hand,  to  w  orke  thy  miserie ! 

Ne  may  thee  help  the  manie  hartie  vow. 

Which  tliy  old  sire  with  sacred  pietie 

Hath  powred  forth  for  thee,  and  th' altars  sprent: 

Nought  may  thee  save  from  heavens  avengement! 

It  fortuned  (as  heavens  had  behight) 
That  in  this  Gardin,  where  yong  Clarion 
Was  wont  to  solace  him,  a  wicked  wight. 
The  foe  of  faire  things,  th'  author  of  confusion. 
The  shame  of  Nature,  the  bondslave  of  spight. 
Had  lately  built  his  hateful!  mansion  ; 
And,  lurking  closely,  in  awaite  now  lay, 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray. 
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But  when  li(;  spido  tlio  ioyons  Biitterflie 
111  this  lane  plot  dispaciiij;-  to  ami  tro, 
Feareles  of  toes  and  hicUlen  ieopardie, 
Lord!  how  he  ji,an  for  to  bestirre  him  the, 
And  to  his  wicked  woike  each  part  appHe ! 
His  heart  did  eariie  aiiainst  his  hated  foe, 
And  bowels  so  with  rankliiii;  poyson  swelde, 
That  scarce  the  skin  the  strong  contagion  helde. 

The  cause,  why  he  this  Flic  so  nialiced. 
Was  (as  in  stories  it  is  \Mitten  found) 
I'or  that  his  mother,  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  fine-lingred  workwoman  on  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  meanes  was  vanquished 
Of  Pallas,  and  in  her  owne  skill  confound, 
>Mien  she  with  her  for  excellence  contended. 
That  wrought  her  shame,  and  sorrow  never  ended. 

For  the  Tritonian  goddesse  having  hard 

Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fild. 

Came  dovvne  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 

For  her  praisc-worthie  workmanship  to  yield: 

But  the  presumptuous  Damzell  rashly  dar'd 

The  goddesse  selfe  to  chalenge  to  the  Held, 

And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill 

Of  workes  with  loome,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Minerva  did  the  chalenge  not  refuse. 

But  deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make  : 

So  to  their  worke  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse 

What  storie  she  will  for  her  tapet  take. 

Arachne  ligurVl  how  love  ilid  abuse 

Europa  like  a  Bull,  and  on  his  backe 

ll(>r  through  the  Sea  did  beare  ;  so  lively  seene. 

That  it  true  Sea,  and  true  Bull,  ye  would  weene. 
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Shee  seem'd  still  backe  unto  the  land  to  looke. 
And  her  play-fellowes  ayde  to  call,  and  feare 
The  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  up  she  tooke 
Her  daintie  feet,  and  garments  gathered  neare : 
But  (Lord  !)  how  she  in  everie  member  shooke, 
T^  hen  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appeare, 
But  a  wilde  wilderncs  of  waters  deepe : 
Then  gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weepe. 

Before  the  Bull  she  pictur'd  winged  Love, 
With  his  yong  brother  Sport,  light  fluttering 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  Dove  ; 
The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other  Spring 
A  burning  teade  about  his  head  did  move. 
As  in  their  syres  new  love  both  triumphing : 
And  manie  Nymphes  about  them  flocking  round. 
And  many  Tritons  which  their  homes  did  sound. 

And,  round  about,  her  worke  she  did  empale 
With  a  faire  border  wrought  of  sundrie  flowres, 
Enwoven  with  an  yvie-winding  trayle  : 
A  goodly  worke,  full  flt  for  kingly  bowres ; 
Such  as  dame  Pallas,  such  as  Envie  pale. 
That  all  good  thin  gs  with  venemous  tooth  devowres. 
Could  not  accuse.     Then  gan  the  goddesse  bright 
Her  selfe  likewise  unto  her  worke  to  dight. 

She  made  the  storie  of  the  olde  debate, 
Which  she  with  Neptune  did  for  Athens  trie : 
Twelve  gods  doo  sit  around  in  royall  state. 
And  love  in  midst  with  awfuU  maiestie. 
To  iudge  the  strife  betweene  them  stirred  late : 
Each  of  the  gods,  by  his  like  visnomie 
Eathe  to  be  knowne ;  but  love  above  them  all. 
By  his  great  lookes  and  power  imperiall. 
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Before  them  stands  the  pod  of  Seas  in  place, 
Chiymins;  that  sea-coast  Citie  as  his  right, 
And  strikes  the  rockcs  with  his  three-forked  mace  ; 
Wiienceforth  issues  a  warhke  steed  in  sight, 
Tiie  sijine  by  w  hich  he  chahiit>eth  the  place  ; 
That  all  the  cods,  which  saw  his  wondrous  might, 
Dili  surely  deenie  the  victorie  his  due  : 
But  seldome  scene,  foreiudgement  proveth  true. 

Then  to  herselfe  she  gives  her  Aegide  shield, 
And  steel-hed  speare,  and  morion  on  her  hedd. 
Such  as  she  oft  is  scene  in  warlike  lield : 
Then  sets  she  forth,  how  with  her  weapon  drodd 
She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  streight  foorth  did 
A  fruitfull  Olyve  tree,  with  berries  spredd,     [yield 
That  all  the  Gods  admird ;  then  all  the  storie 
She  compast  with  a  wreathe  of  Olyves  hoarie. 

Emongst  these  leaves  she  made  a  Butterflie, 
"With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  slight, 
Fluttring  among  the  Olives  wantonly, 
That  seem'd  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  sight : 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  downe  with  which  his  hac;ke  is  diglit, 
His  broad  outstretched  homes,  his  hayrie  thies, 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistering  eies. 

Which  when  Arachne  saw,  as  overlaid. 
And  mastend  with  workmanship  so  rare. 
She  stood  astonied  long,  ne  ought  gainesaid  ; 
And  with  fast  Hxed  eyes  on  her  did  stare. 
And  by  her  silence,  signe  of  one  dismaid, 
The  victorie  did  yeeld  her  as  her  share ; 
Yet  did  she  inly  fret  and  felly  bume, 
And  all  her  blood  to  poysonous  rancor  turne : 
VOi,.  M.  L 
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That  shortly  from  the  shape  of  womanhed,  - 
Such  as  she  was  when  Pallas  she  attempted. 
She  grew  to  hideous  shape  of  dryrihed. 
Pined  with  griefe  of  folly  late  repented : 
Eftsoones  her  white  streight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawling  shankes,  of  marrowe  empted; 
And  her  faire  face  to  foule  and  loathsome  hewe. 
And  her  fine  corpes  to'  a  bag  of  venim  grewe. 

This  cursed  creature,  mindfull  of  that  olde 
Enfested  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  felt. 
So  soone  as  Clarion  he  did  beholde, 
His  heart  with  vengefuU  malice  inly  swelt ; 
And  weaving  straight  a  net  with  manie  a  fold 
About  the  cave,  in  which  he  lurking  dwelt. 
With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide, 
So  finely  sponne,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spide. 

Not  anie  damzell,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilfuU  knitting  of  soft  silken  twyne ; 
Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 
In  diaper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne ; 
Nor  anie  skil'd  in  workmanship  embost; 
Nor  anie  skil'd  in  loupes  of  fingring  fine  ; 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  networke  to  compare. 

Ne  doo  I  thinke,  that  that  same  subtil  gin, 
Tl;e  which  the  Lemnian  god  framde  craftily, 
Mars  sleeping  with  his  wife  to  compasse  in. 
That  all  the  gods  with  common  mockerie 
Might  laugh  at  them,  and  scorne  their  shameful!  sin. 
Was  like  to  this.     This  same  he  did  appUe 
For  to  entrap  the  careles  Clarion, 
That  rang'd  eachwhere  without  suspition. 
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Suspition  of  friend,  nor  feare  of  foe, 
Tliat  hazarded  his  Ijealth,  had  he  at  all, 
But  walkt  at  will,  and  vvan«lred  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedonio  principall: 
Little  wist  he  his  fatall  future  woe. 
But  was  secure  ;  the  liker  he  to  fall. 
He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischaunce, 
That  is  regardles  of  his  governaunce. 

Yet  still  Aragnoll  (so  his  foe  was  hight) 
Lay  lurking  covertly  him  to  surprise; 
And  all  his  gins,  that  him  entangle  might, 
Drest  in  good  order  as  he  could  devise. 
At  length,  the  foolish  Tlie  without  foresight. 
As  he  that  did  all  daunger  quite  despise. 
Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelesselie, 
Where  hidden  was  his  hatefull  enemie. 

AVho,  seeing  him,  with  secret  ioy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  everie  vaine ; 
And  his  false  hart,  fraught  with  all  treasons  store. 
Was  fill'd  with  hope  his  purpose  to  obtaine: 
Himselfe  he  close  upgathered  more  and  more 
Into  his  der),  that  his  deceitfull  traine 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
Ne  anie  noyse,  ne  anie  motion  made. 

Like  as  a  wily  foxe,  that,  having  spide 
Where  on  a  sunnie  banke  the  larabes  doo  play. 
Full  closely  creeping  by  the  hinder  side, 
Lyes  in  ambijshraent  of  his  hoped  pray, 
Ne  stirreth  limbe  ;  till,  seeing  readie  tide, 
He  rushetli  forth,  and  snatcheth  quite  away 
One  of  the  litle  yonglings  unawares  : 
So  to  his  worke  Aragnoll  him  prepares. 
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Who  now  shall  give  unto  my  heavie  eyes 
A  well  of  teares,  that  all  may  overflow  ? 
Or  where  shall  1  find  lamentable  cryes. 
And  mournfull  tunes,  enough  my  griefe  to  show  ? 
Helpe,  O  thou  Tragick  Muse,  me  to  devise 
Notes  sad  enough,  t'  expresse  this  bitter  throw  : 
For  loe,  the  drerie  stownd  is  now  arrived. 
That  of  all  happines  hath  us  deprived. 

The  luckks  Clarion,  whether  cruell  Fate 
Or  wicked  Fortune  faultles  him  misled. 
Or  some  ungracious  blast  out  of  the  gate 
Of  Aeoles  raine  perforce  him  drove  on  hed. 
Was  (O  sad  hap  and  howre  unfortunate !) 
With  violent  swift  flight  forth  caried 
Into  the  cursed  cobweb,  which  his  foe 
Had  framed  for  his  finall  overthroe. 

There  the  fond  Flie,  entangled,  strugled  long, 
Himselfe  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vaine. 
For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himselfe  he  tide,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twaine 
In  lymie  snares  the  subtill  loupes  among ; 
That  in  the  ende  he  breathlesse  did  remaine. 
And,  all  his  yongthly  forces  idly  spent. 
Him  to  the  mercie  of  th'  avenger  lent. 

Which  when  the  greisly  tyrant  did  espie. 
Like  a  grimme  lyon  rushing  with  fierce  might 
Out  of  his  den,  he  seized  greedelie 
On  the  resistles  pray ;  and,  with  fell  spight. 
Under  the  left  wing  strooke  his  weapon  slie 
Into  his  heart,  that  his  deepe  groning  spright 
In  bloodie  streames  forth  fled  into  the  aire. 
His  bodie  left  the  spectacle  of  care. 
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DEDICATED  TO  THE 

RIGHT  NOBLE  AND  BEAUTTFULL  LADIE, 

THE 

LA:  MARIE, 

COtJNTESSE   OF   PF.MBKOOKE. 


Most  Honourable  and  bountiful!  Ladie,  there 
bee  long;  sitliens  deepe  sowed  in  my  biest  the 
seedes  of  most  entire  love  and  humble  aiiection 
unto  that  most  brave  Knight,  your  noble  lirother 
deceased ;  which,  taking-  roote,  began  in  his  life 
)  irae  somewhat  to  bud  forth,  and  to  shew  them- 
selves to  him,  as  then  in  the  weaknes  of  their  first 
spring- ;  and  would  in  their  rii)er  strength  (had  it 
pleased  High  God  till  then  to  drawe  out  his  dales) 
spired  fortii  fruit  of  more  perfection.  ]>ut  since 
God  hath  disdeigned  the  world  of  that  most  noble 
Spirit,  which  was  the  hope  of  all  learned  men,  and 
the  Patron  of  my  young  Musts  ;  together  with  him 
both  their  hope  of  anie  further  fruit  was  cut  off, 
iind  also  the  tender   delight  of  those  their  first 
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blossoms  nipped  and  quite  dead.  Yet,  sitliens 
mv  late  camming  into  England,  some  frends  ot" 
mine,  (which  might  much  prevaile  with  me,  and 
indeede  commaund  me,)  knowing  with  howe 
straight  bandes  of  duetie  I  was  tied  to  him,  as 
also  bound  unto  that  noble  House,  (of  which  the 
chiefe  hope  then  rested  in  him,)  have  sought  to 
revive  them  by  upbraiding  me,  for  that  I  have  not 
shewed  anie  thankefull  remembrance  towards  him 
or  any  of  them  ;  but  suffer  their  names  to  sleep  in 
silence  and  forgetfulnesse.  Whome  chieflie  to 
satistie,  or  els  to  avoide  that  fowle  blot  of  un- 
thankefulnesse,  I  have  conceived  this  small  Poeme, 
intituled  by  a  generall  name  of  The  Worlds 
Rubies:  yet  speciallie  intended  to  the  renowming 
of  that  noble  Race,  from  which  both  you  and  he 
sprong,  and  to  the  eternizing  of  some  of  the  chiefe 
of  them  late  deceased.  The  which  I  dedicate 
unto  your  La.  as  whome  it  most  specially  con- 
cerneth ;  and  to  whome  I  acknowledge  my  selfe 
bounden  by  many  singular  favours  and  great 
graces.  I  pray  for  your  Honourable  happinesse  : 
and  so  humbly  kisse  your  hands. 

Your  Ladiships  ever  humblie  at  commaund, 

E.  S. 
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It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 

Of  silver-streaming  Thamtsis  to  bee, 

^igh  where  the  goodly  Verlame  stood  of  yore, 

Of  which  there  now  reniaines  no  memorie, 

Nor  anie  little  nionimcnt  to  see, 

By  which  the  travailir,  that  fares  that  way, 

This  once  teas  she,  may  warned  be  to  say. 

There,  on  the  other  side,  I  did  behold 
A  Woman  sitting  sorrowfullie  wailing, 
Kending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
Abont  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trailing, 
And  streames  of  teares  from  her  faire  eyes  forth 

railing : 
In  her  right  hand  a  broken  rod  she  held. 
Which  towards  heaven  shee  secmdonhigh  to  weld. 

Whether  she  were  one  of  that  Rivers  Nymphes, 
AA'hich  did  the  losse  of  some  dere  Love  lament, 
I  doubt;  or  one  of  those  three  fatall  Inipes, 
Which  draw  the  dayes  of  men  forth  in  extent; 
Or  th'  auncient  Genius  of  that  Citie  brent : 
But,  seeing  her  so  piteouslie  perplexed, 
1  (to  her  calling)  askt  what  her  so  vexed. 
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"  Ah  !  wliat  delight  (quoth  she)  in  earthlie  thing, 

Or  comfort  can  I,  wretched  creatine,  have ? 

Whose  happines  the -heavens  envying, 

From  highest  staire  to  lowest  step  me  drave, 

And  have  in  mine  owne  bowels  made  my  grave, 

That  of  all  nations  now  I  am  forlorne, 

The  worlds  sad  spectacle,  and  fortunes  scorne." 

Much  was  I  mooved  at  her  piteous  plaint. 
And  felt  my  heart  nigh  riven  in  my  brest 
With  tender  ruth  to  see  her  sore  constraint ; 
That,  shedding  teares  a  while,  I  still  did  rest, 
And,  after,  did  her  name  of  her  request. 
"  Name  have  I  none  (quoth  she)  nor  any  being, 
Bereft  of  both  by  Fates  uniust  decreeing. 

"  I  was  that  Citie,  which  the  garland  wore 
Of  Britaines  pride,  delivered  unto  me 
By  Romane  Victors,  which  it  wonne  of  yore ; 
Though  nought  at  all  but  mines  now  I  bee. 
And  lye  in  mine  owne  ashes,  as  ye  see  : 
Verlame  I  was ;  what  bootes  it  that  I  was, 
Sith  now  I  am  but  weedes  and  wastefull  gras  ? 

"  O  vaine  worlds  glorie,  and  unstedfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinfull  earth  ! 
Which,  from  their  first  untill  their  utmost  date, 
Taste  no  one  houre  of  happines  or  merth  ; 
But  like  as  at  the  ingate  of  their  berth 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mothers  woomb. 
So  wailing  back,  go  to  their  wofull  toomb. 
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"  Why  then  dooth  dcsh,  a  bubhle-glas  of  breath, 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advauncement  vaiue, 
And  reare  a  trophcc  lor  devouring  death. 
With  so  frreat  lal)our  and  long  lastint^  paine. 
As  if  his  daies  for  ever  sliould  rctnaine  ? 
Sith  all,  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gaie, 
Doth  as  a  vaj)our  vanish,  and  decaie. 

"  Looke  backe,  who  list,  unto  the  former  ages, 
And  call  to  count,  what  is  of  them  become  : 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  anti(|uc  sages. 
Which  of  all  wisedome  knew  the  perfect  somme? 
Where  those  great  warriors,  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  concjuest  of  their  might  and  maine, 
And  made  one  mearc  of  th'  earth  and  of  their  raine? 

"  What  nowe  is  of  th'  Assyrian  Lyonesse, 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appeares  ? 
^Vhat  of  the  Persian  Beares  outragiousnesse. 
Whose  memorie  is  quite  worne  out  with  yeares? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  Libbard  now  ought  heares. 
That  over-ran  the  I^^last  with  greedie  povvre. 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdomes  to  devoure  '*. 

"  And  where  is  that  same  great  seven-headed 

Beast, 
That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride, 
To  fall  before  her  feete  at  her  beheast, 
And  in  the  necke  of  all  the  w  orld  did  ride  ? 
Where  doth  she  allthat  wondrous  welth  nowe  hide? 
With  her  owne  w'eight  downe  pressed  now  shee  lies. 
And  by  her  heapes  her  hugenesse  testifies. 
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"  O  Rome,  thy  mine  I  lament  and  rue. 

And  in  thy  fall  my  fatall  overthrowe, 

That  whilom  was,  whilst  heavens  with  equall  vewe 

Deignd  to  behold  me  and  their  gifts  bestowe, 

The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  shew  : 

And  of  the  whole  world  as  thou  wast  the  Em- 

presse, 
So  I  of  this  small  Northerne  world  was  Princesse. 

"  To  tell  the  beawtie  of  my  buildings  fayre, 
Adornd  with  purest  golde  and  precious  stone ; 
To  tell  my  riches,  and  endowments  rare. 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone  ; 
To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none. 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  beleeve. 
And,  with  rehearsing,  would  me  more  agreeve. 

"  High  towers,  faire  temples,  goodly  theaters, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princelie  pallaces. 
Large  streetes,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchers. 
Sure  gates,  sweete  gardens,  stately  galleries. 
Wrought  with  faire  pillours  and  fine  imageries  ; 
All  those  (O  pitie  !)  now  are  turnd  to  dust. 
And  overgrowne  with  black  oblivions  rust. 

"  Thereto  for  warlike  power,  and  peoples  store. 
In  Britannie  was  none  to  match  with  mee, 
That  manie  often  did  abie  full  sore : 
Ne  Troynovant,  though  elder  sister  shee. 
With  my  great  forces  might  compared  bee  ; 
That  stout  Pendragon  to  his  perill  felt. 
Who  in  a  siege  seaven  yeres  about  me  dwelt. 
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"  But  long  ere  this,  Bunduca,  Britonnesse, 

Her  nn<^Iitie  boast  against  my  bulwarkes  brought, 

Bunduca,  that  victorious  con(|Ui'r*sse, 

That,  httini;-  up  iur  brave  iu  roick  tliought 

Bove  vvoiu*  lis  wcakiics,  with  tiu'  llouiaues  fought. 

Fought,  and  in  tit  Id  against  them  tlirice  prevailed: 

Yet  was  she  t'oyhl,  ulien  as  she  me  assailed. 

"  And  though  at  last  by  force  I  conquered  were 
Of  hardie  Saxons,  and  became  their  thrall ; 
Yet  was  I  witii  much  l)loodshed  bought  full  deere. 
And  priz'd  with  slaughter  of  their  Generall: 
The  moniment  of  w  hose  sad  fimerall. 
For  wonder  of  the  \\  orld,  long  in  me  lasted  ; 
But  now  to  nought,  through  spoyle  of  time,  is 
wasted. 

"  Wasted  it  is,  as  if  it  never  were ; 

And  all  the  rest,  that  me  so  honord  made 

And  of  the  world  admired  ev'rie  where. 

Is  turnd  to  smoake,  that  doth  to  nothing  fade  ; 

And  of  that  brightnes  now  appeares  no  shade. 

But  gTeislie  shades,  such  as  doo  haunt  in  hell 

With  fearfuU  fiends,  that  in  deep  darknes  dv.ell. 

"  Where  my  high  steeples  whilom  usde  to  stand. 
On  which  the  lordly  faulcon  wont  to  towre, 
There  now  is  but  an  heaj)  of  lyme  and  sand 
For  the  shriche-owle  to  build  her  baleful  I  bowre  : 
And  where  the  nightingale  wont  forth  to  powre 
Her  restles  plaints,  to  comfort  wakefuU  lovers. 
There   now   haunt   yelling    raewes   and    whining 
plovers. 
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"  And  where  the  christall  Thamis  wont  to  slide 
In  silver  channell,  downe  along  the  lee, 
About  whose  tlowrie  bankes  on  either  side 
A  thousand  Ny raphes,  with  miithfull  ioUitee, 
Were  wont  to  play,  from  all  annoyance  free ; 
There  now  no  rivers  course  is  to  be  scene, 
But  moorish  fennes,  and  marshes  ever  greene. 

"  Seemes,  that  that  gentle  river  for  gi-eat  griefe 
Of  ray  mishaps,  which  oft  I  to  him  plained ; 
Or  for  to  shuime  the  horrible  mischiefe. 
With  which  he  saw  my  crutll  foes  me  pained. 
And  his  pure    streames  with  guiltles  bloud  oft 

stained ; 
From  my  unhappie  neighborhood  farre  fled. 
And  his  sweete  waters  away  with  him  led. 

"  There  also,  where  the  winged  ships  were  seene 
In  liquid  waves  to  cut  their  fomie  waie, 
A  thousand  fishers  numbred  to  have  been. 
In  that  wide  lake  looking  for  plenteous  praie 
Of  fish,  which  they  with  baits  usde  to  betraie. 
Is  now  no  lake,  nor  anie  fishers  store, 
^or  ever  ship  shall  saile  there  anie  more. 

"  They  all  are  gone,  and  all  with  them  is  gone  ! 
Ne  ought  to  me  remaines,  but  to  lament 
My  long  decay,  which  no  man  els  doth  mono. 
And  mounie  my  fall  with  dolefuU  dreriment. 
Yet  it  is  comfort  in  great  languishment, 
To  be  bemoned  with  compassion  kinde. 
And  mitigates  the  anguish  of  the  minde. 
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"  But  me  no  man  hewaileth,  but  in  game, 
Ne  sheddeth  teares  tVom  laniontable  eie: 
Nor  anie  lives  that  nientioiieth  my  name 
To  be  reinenibrcd  ot  posteritie, 
Save  One,  that  niaiigre  Fortunes  iniurie, 
And  Tnnes  decay,  and  Envies  cruell  tort, 
Hatli  writ  my  record  in  true-seeming  sort. 

"  Cambden  !  the  nourice  of  antiquitie. 

And  lanterne  unto  late  succeding  age, 

To  see  the  hght  ot"  sini|)h>  veritie 

Buried  in  mines,  through  the  great  outrage 

Of  lu  r  owne  people  led  with  warlike  rage : 

Cambden  !  though  Time  all  moniments  obscure. 

Yet  thy  iust  labours  ever  shall  endure. 

"  But  whie  (unhappie  wight !)  doo  I  thus  crie. 
And  grieve  that  my  remembrance  quite  is  raced 
Out  of  the  knowledge  of  posteritie, 
And  all  my  antique  moniments  defaced? 
Sith  I  doo  dailie  see  things  highest  placed, 
So  soone  as  Fates  their  vitall  thred  have  shorne. 
Forgotten  quite  as  they  were  never  borne. 

"  It  is  not  long,  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mightie  Prince,  of  most  renowmed  race. 
Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour  held, 
And  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  gaine  his  grace ; 
Of  greatest  ones  he  greatest  in  his  place. 
Sate  in  the  bosome  of  his  Soveraine, 
And  Right  and  Loijall  did  his  word  maintaine. 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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"  1  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one 

Of  the  meane  people,  and  brought  foorth  on  beare ; 

I  saw  him  die,  and  no  man  left  to  mone 

His  dolefull  fate,  that  late  him  loved  deare : 

Scarse  anie  left  to  close  his  eylids  neare ; 

Scarse  anie  left  upon  his  lips  to  laie 

The  sacred  sod,  or  Requiem  to  saie. 

"  O  trustlesse  state  of  miserable  men. 
That  builde  your  blis  on  hope  of  earthly  thing. 
And  vainly  thinke  your  selves  halfe  happie  then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth  flattering 
Doo  fawne  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises  sing ; 
And,  when  the  courting  masker  louteth  lowe. 
Him  true  in  heart  and  trustie  to  you  trow  ! 

"  All  is  but  fained,  and  with  oaker  dide, 
That  everie  shower  will  wash  and  wipe  away ; 
All  things  doo  change  that  under  heaven  abide, 
And  after  death  all  friendship  doth  decaie. 
Therefore,  what  ever  man  bearst  worldlie  sway. 
Lining,  on  God  and  on  thy  selfe  relie ; 
For,  when  thou  diest,  all  shall  with  thee  die. 

"  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  is  with  him  dead. 
Save  what  in  heavens  storehouse  he  uplaid : 
His  hope  is  faild,  and  come  to  passe  his  dread, 
xVnd  evill  men  (now  dead)  liis  deedes  upbraid : 
Spite  bites  the  dead,  that  living  never  baid. 
ll<!  now  is  gone,  the  whiles  the  Foxe  is  crept 
into  the  hole,  the  which  the  Badger  swept. 
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"  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glorie  gone. 
And  all  his  greatncs  vapoured  to  nought, 
That  as  a  glasse  upon  the  water  shone, 
Which  vanisht  (juite,  so  soone  as  it  was  sought : 
His  name  is  worne  alrcadie  out  of  thought, 
Ne  anie  Poet  seekcs  hiui  to  revive  ; 
Yet  manie  Poets  honourd  him  alive. 

"  Ne  doth  his  Colin,  carelesse  Colin  Cloute, 

Care  now  his  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise, 

Ne  tell  his  sorrow  to  the  listning  rout 

Of  shepheard  groomes,  which  wont  his  songs  to 

praise : 
Praise  who  so  list,  yet  I  will  him  dispraise, 
Untill  he  quite  him  of  this  guiltie  blame  : 
Wake,  shepheards  boy,  at  length  awake  for  shame. 

"  And  who  so  els  did  goodnes  by  him  gaine. 
And  who  so  els  his  bounteous  minde  did  trie. 
Whether  he  shepheard  be,  or  shepheards  swaine, 
(For  manie  did,  which  doo  it  now  denie,) 
Awake,  and  to  his  Song  a  part  applie  : 
And  I,  the  whilest  you  mourne  for  his  decease, 
Will  with  ray   mourning  plaints  your  plaint  in- 
crease. 

"  He  dyde,  and  after  hira  his  brother  dyde. 
His  brother  Prince,  his  brother  noble  Peere, 
That  whilest  he  lived  was  of  none  envyde. 
And  dead  is  now,  as  living,  counted  deare, 
Deare  unto  all  that  true  atiection  beare : 
But  unto  thee  most  deare,  O  dearest  Dame, 
His  noble  Spouse,  and  Paragon  of  Fame. 
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"  He,  whilest  he  lived,  happie  was  through  thee. 
And,  being  dead,  is  happie  now  much  more ; 
Living,  that  hacked  chaunst  with  thee  to  bee. 
And  dead,  because  him  dead  thou  dost  adore 
As  hving,  and  thy  lost  deare  Love  deplore. 
So  whilst  that  thou,  t'aire  flower  of  chastitie. 
Dost  live,  by  thee  thy  Lord  shall  never  die. 

"  Thy  Lord  shall  never  die,  the  whiles  this  verse 
Shall  live,  and  surely  it  shall  live  for  ever : 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse 
His  worthie  praise,  and  vertues  dying  never. 
Though  death  his  soule  doo  from  his  bodie  sever 
And  thou  thy  selfe  herein  shalt  also  live  ; 
Such  grace  the  heavens  doo  to  my  verses  give. 

"  Ne  shall  his  Sister,  ne  thy  Father  die. 
Thy  Father,  that  good  Earle  of  rare  renowne, 
And  noble  Patrone  of  weake  povertie ; 
Whose  great  good   deeds   in  countrey,    and  in 

towne. 
Have  purchast  him  in  heaven  an  happie  crowne : 
Where  he  now  liveth  in  eternall  blis. 
And  left  his  sonne  t'  ensue  those  steps  of  his. 

"  He,  noble  Bud,  his  Grandsires  livelie  hayre, 
Under  the  shadow  of  thy  countenaunce 
IVow  ginnes  to  shoote  up  fast,  and  flourish  fayre 
hi  learned  artes,  and  goodlie  gouvernaunce, 
I'hat  him  to  highest  honour  shall  advaunce. 
Brave  Impe  of  Bedford,  grow  apace  in  bountie, 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy  countie ! 
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"  Ne  may  I  let  thy  husbands  Sister  die, 
That  goodly  Ladio,  sith  she  eko  did  spring 
Out  of  his  stocke  and  famous  faniiUo, 
Whose  praises  I  to  future  age  doo  sing; 
And  foortli  out  of  her  liappie  womb  did  bring 
The  sacred  brood  of  learning  and  all  honour ; 
In  whom  the  heavens  powrde  all  their  gifts  upon 
her. 

"  Most  gentle  spirite  breathed  from  above, 
Out  of  the  bosoine  of  the  Makers  blis, 
In  whom  all  bountie  and  all  vertuous  love 
Appeared  in  their  native  propertis. 
And  did  enrich  that  noble  breast  of  his 
With  treasure  passing  all  this  worldes  wortli, 
Worthie  of  heaven  it  selfe,  wliich  brought  it  forlli. 

"  His  blessed  spirite,  full  of  power  divine 
And  influence  of  all  celestiall  grace. 
Loathing  this  sinfull  earth  and  earthlie  slime. 
Fled  backe  too  soone  unto  his  native  place ; 
Too  soone  for  all  that  did  his  love  embrace. 
Too  soone  for  all  this  wretched  world,  whom  he 
Robd  of  all  right  and  true  nobilitie. 

"  Yet,  ere  his  happie  soule  to  heaven  went 
Out  of  this  fleshlie  gaole,  he  did  devise 
Unto  his  heavenlie  Maker  to  present 
His  bodie,  as  a  spotles  sacrifise  ; 
And  chose,  that  guiltie  hands  of  enemies 
Should  powrc  forth  th'  otfring  of  his  guiltles  blood : 
So  life  exchanging  for  his  countries  good. 

M  2 
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"  O  noble  spirite,  live  there  ever  blessed, 
Tiie  w^orlds  late  wonder,  and  the  heavens  new  ioy ; 
Live  ever  there,  and  leave  me  here  distressed 
With  mortall  cares  and  cumbrous  worlds  anoy ! 
But,  where  thou  dost  that  happines  enioy. 
Bid  me,  O  bid  me  quicklie  come  to  thee, 
That  happie  there  I  male  thee  alwaies  see  ! 

"  Yet,  whilest  the  Fates  afFoord  me  vitall  breath, 

I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise. 

And  sing  to  thee,  untill  that  timelie  death 

By  heavens  doome  doo  ende  my  earthlie  dales : 

Thereto  doo  thou  my  humble  spirite  raise. 

And  into  me  that  sacred  breath  inspire. 

Which  thou  there  breathest  perfect  and  entire. 

"  Then  will  I  sing ;  but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thine  owne  Sister,  peerles  Lady  bright. 
Which  to  thee  sings  with  deep  harts  sorrowing. 
Sorrowing  tempered  with  deare  delight, 
That  her  to  heare  I  feele  my  feeble  spright 
Robbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  ioy, 
O  sad  ioy  made  of  mourning  and  anoy ! 

"  Yet  will  I  sing ;  but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thou  thy  selfe,  thine  owne  selfes  valiance. 
That,  whilst  thou  livedst,  madest  the  forrests  ring. 
And  fields  resownd,  and  flockes  to  leap  and  daunce, 
A  nd  shepheards  leave  their  lambs  unto  mischaunce. 
To  runne  thy  shrill  Arcadian  Pipe  to  heare : 
O  happie  were  those  dayes,  thrice  happie  were  ! 
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"  But  now  more  happie  thou,  and  wretched  wee, 
AVIiich  want  the  wonted  svveetnes  of  thy  voice, 
Whiles  thou  now  in  Elysian  fields  so  free, 
With  Orpheus,  and  witli  Linus,  and  the  choice 
Of  all  that  ever  did  in  rimes  reioyce. 
Converses!,  ami  doost  Imare  their  heavenlie  layes. 
And  they  heare  thine,  and  thine  doo  better  praise. 

"  So  there  thou  livest,  singing  evermore. 

And  here  thou  livest,  being  ever  song 

Of  us,  which  living  loved  thee  afore, 

And  now  thee  worship  mongst  that  blessed  throng 

Of  heavenlie  Poets  and  Heroes  strong. 

So  thou  both  here  and  there  immortall  art, 

And  everie  where  through  excellent  desart. 

"  But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can  sing. 
Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward, 
Die  in  obscure  oblivion,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  was,  ne  ever  with  regard 
Their  names  shall  of  the  later  age  be  heard. 
But  shall  in  rustic  darknes  ever  lie, 
TJnles  they  mentioned  be  with  infamie. 

"  What  booteth  it  to  have  beene  rich  alive  ? 
What  to  be  great  ?  what  to  be  gracious  ? 
WHien  after  death  no  token  doth  survive 
Of  former  beeing  in  this  mortall  hous. 
But  sleepes  in  dust  dead  and  inglorious. 
Like  beast,  whose  breath  but  in  his  nostrels  is, 
And  hath  no  hope  of  happinesse  or  blis. 
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"  How  manie  great  ones  may  renienibied  be, 
Which  in  their  daies  most  famousHe  did  florish  ; 
Of  whome  no  word  we  heare,  nor  signe  now  see. 
But  as  things  wipt  out  with  a  sponge  do  perishe. 
Because  they  Uving  cared  not  to  cherishe 
No  gentle  wits,  through  pride  or  covetize. 
Which  might  their  names  for  ever  memorize  ! 

"  Provide  therefore  (ye  Princes)  whilst  ye  live. 

That  of  the  Muses  ye  may  friended  bee, 

Which  unto  men  eternitie  do  give  ; 

For  they  be  daughters  of  Dame  Memorie 

And  love,  the  father  of  Eternitie, 

And  do  those  men  in  golden  thrones  repose. 

Whose  merits  they  to  glorifie  do  chose. 

"  The  seven-fold  yron  gates  of  grislie  Hell, 
And  horrid  house  of  sad  Proserpina, 
They  able  are  with  power  of  mightie  spell 
To  breake,  and  thence  the  soules  to  bring  awaic 
Out  of  dread  darkenesse  to  eternall  day. 
And  them  immortall  make  which  els  would  die 
In  foule  forgetfulnesse,  and  nameles  lie. 

"  So  whilome  raised  they  the  puissant  brood 
Of  golden-girt  Alcmena,  for  great  raerite. 
Out  of  the  dust,  to  which  the  Oetaean  wood 
Had  him  consura'd,  and  spent  his  vitall  spirite, 
To  highest  heaven,  where  now  he  doth  inherite 
All  happinesse  in  Hebes  silver  bowre. 
Chosen  to  be  her  dearest  Paramoure, 
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"  So  raisde  they  eke  faire  Ledaes  warlike  twiiiiies. 

And  interchanged  Ufe  unto  them  lent, 

That,  when  th'  one  dies,  the  other  then  beginnes 

To  shew  in  heaven  his  brightnes  orient ; 

And  they,  ior  pittie  of  the  sad  wayment, 

W  hieh  Orpheus  tor  Eurydice  did  make. 

Her  back  agaiue  to  life  sent  for  his  sake. 

"  So  happy  are  they,  and  so  fortunate. 
Whom  tlie  Pierian  sacred  Sisters  love. 
That  freed  from  bands  of  impacable  fate, 
And  power  of  death,  they  live  for  aye  above, 
\Vhere  mortall  wreakes  their  blis  may  not  remove : 
But  with  the  gods,  for  former  vertues  meede. 
On  Nectar  and  Ambrosia  do  feede, 

"  For  deeds  doe  die,  how  ever  noblie  donne. 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  decay ; 
But  wise  words  taught  in  numbers  for  to  runne. 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  ay  ; 
Ne  may  with  storming  showers  be  washt  away, 
Ne  bitter-breathing  windes  with  harmfuU  blast, 
Nor  age,  nor  envie,  shall  them  ever  wast. 

"  In  vaine  doo  earthly  Princes  then,  in  vaine, 

Seeke  with  Pyramides,  to  heaven  aspired ; 

Or  huge  Colosses,  built  with  costlie  paine  ; 

Or  brasen  Pillours,  never  to  be  fired  ; 

Or  Shrines,  made  of  the  mettall  most  desired  ; 

To  make  their  memories  for  ever  live  : 

For  how  can  moitall  immortalitie  give  ? 
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"  Such  one   Mausolus   made,  the  worlds  great 

wonder. 
But  now  no  remnant  doth  thereof  remaine : 
Such  one  Marcellus,  but  was  torne  with  thunder  : 
Such  one  Lisippus,  but  is  worne  with  raine : 
Such  one  King  Edmond,  but  was  rent  for  gaine. 
All  such  vaine  moniments  of  earthlie  masse, 
Devour'd  of  Time,  in  time  to  nought  doo  passe. 

"  But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie. 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-borne  men  from  farre  away : 
Then  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride. 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorifide. 

"  For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake. 
Could  save  the  sonne  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
But  that  blinde  Bard  did  him  imraortall  make 
With  verses,  dipt  in  deaw  of  Castalie  : 
Which  made  the  Easterne  Conquerour  to  crie, 
O  fortunate  yong-man,  whose  vertue  found 
So  brave  a  Trompe,  thy  noble  acts  to  sound. 

"  Therefore  in  this  halfe  hap  pie  I  doo  read 

Good  Meliba%  that  hath  a  Poet  got 

To  sing  his  living  praises  being  dead. 

Deserving  never  here  to  be  forgot. 

In  spight  of  envie,  that  his  deeds  would  spot : 

Since  whose  decease,  learning  lies  unregarded. 

And  men  of  armes  doo  wander  unrewarded. 
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"  Those  two  be  those  two  great  calamities, 
That  long  agoe  did  grieve  the  noble  spiight 
Of"  Salomon  with  great  indignities ; 
Who  whilome  was  ahve  the  wisest  wight. 
But  now  his  wiscdonie  is  disprooved  (juite ; 
For  he,  that  now  W(  Ids  all  things  at  his  will. 
Scorns  th'  one  and  th'  otiier  in  his  deeper  skill. 

"  ()  griefe  of  griefes !  O  gall  of  all  good  heartes  ! 
To  see  that  vertue  should  dispised  bee 
Of  him,  that  first  was  raisde  for  vertuous  parts, 
And  now,  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree, 
Lets  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  him  planted  bee : 
O  let  the  man,  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned. 
Nor  alive  nor  dead  be  of  the  Muse  adorned  ! 

"  O  vile  worlds  trust !  that  with  such  vaine  illusion 

Hath  so  wise  men  bcwitcht,  and  overkest, 

That  they  see  not  the  way  of  their  confusion  : 

O  vainesse  I  to  be  added  to  the  rest, 

That  do  my  soule  with  inward  griefe  infest : 

Let  them  behold  the  piteous  fall  of  mee. 

And  in  my  case  their  owne  ensample  see. 

"  And  who  so  els  that  sits  in  highest  seate 

Of  this  worlds  glorie,  worshipped  of  all, 

Ne  feareth  change  of  time,  nor  fortunes  tlireate, 

Let  him  behold  the  horror  of  my  fall. 

And  his  owne  end  unto  remembrance  call ; 

Tliat  of  like  mine  he  may  m  arned  bee. 

And  in  himselfe  be  moov'd  to  pitit;  mee." — 
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Thus  having  ended  all  her  piteous  plaint, 
With  dolefull  shrikes  she  vanished  away, 
That  I  through  inward  sorrowe  wexen  faint. 
And  all  astonished  with  deepe  dismay 
For  her  departure,  had  no  word  to  say ; 
But  sate  long  time  in  seneelesse  sad  aftiight. 
Looking  still,  if  I  might  of  her  have  sight. 

Which  when  I  missed,  having  looked  long. 
My  thought  returned  greeved  home  againe. 
Renewing  her  complaint  with  passion  strong. 
For  ruth  of  tliat  same  womans  piteous  paine  ; 
Whose  wordes  recording  in  my  troubled  braine, 
I  felt  such  anguish  wound  my  feeble  heart. 
That  frosen  horror  ran  through  everie  part. 

So  inlie  greeving  in  my  groning  brest, 

And  deepelie  muzing  at  her  doubtfull  speach. 

Whose  meaning  much  I  labored  foorth  to  wreste. 

Being  above  my  slender  reasons  reach ; 

At  length,  by  demonstration  me  to  teach. 

Before  mine  eies  strange  sights  presented  were. 

Like  tragicke  Pageants  seeming  to  appeare. 


I  SAW  an  Image,  all  of  massie  gold. 

Placed  on  high  upon  an  Altare  faire. 

That  all,  which  did  the  same  from  farre  beholde. 

Might  worship  it,  and  fall  on  lowest  staire. 

Not  that  great  IdoU  might  with  this  compaire, 

To  which  th'  Assyrian  Tyrant  would  have  made 

Tile  holie  brethren  falslie  to  have  praid. 

But  th'  Altare,  on  the  which  this  Image  staid. 
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^Vas  (O  great  pitie  !)  built  ot"  brickie  clay, 
'I'hat  shortly  the  foiiiidation  dccaid, 
With  showres  of  heaven  and  tempests  wonie  away; 
Then  dovvne  it  fell,  and  low  in  ashes  lay, 
Scorned  of  everie  one,  w  hich  by  it  went ; 
That  I,  it  seeing,  dearelie  did  lament. 

TI. 
Next  unto  this  a  statelie  Towre  appeared, 
Built  all  of  richest  stone  that  might  bee  found. 
And  nigh  unto  the  Heavens  in  height  upreared, 
But  placed  on  a  plot  of  sandie  ground  : 
Not  that  great  Towre,  which  is  so  much  renownd 
For  tongues  confusion  in  Holie  Writ, 
King  Niims  worke,  might  be  compar'd  to  it. 
But  O  vaine  labours  of  terrestrial!  wit. 
That  buildes  so  stronglie  on  so  frayle  a  soyle, 
As  with  each  storme  does  fall  aw  ay,  and  tlit, 
And  gives  the  fruite  of  all  your  travailes  toyle, 
To  be  the  pray  of  Tyme,  and  Fortunes  spoyle ! 
I  saw  this  Towre  fall  sodainelie  to  dust, 
That  nigh  with  griefe  thereof  my  heart  was  brust. 

III. 
Then  did  I  see  a  pleasant  Paradize, 
Full  of  sweete  flowres  and  daintiest  delights. 
Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devize, 
With   pleasures   choyce    to   feed    his   cheerefull 

sprights : 
Not  that,  which  Merlin  by  his  magicke  slights 
Made  for  the  gentle  Squire,  to  entertaine 
His  fayre  Belphwbe,  could  this  gardine  staine. 
But  O  short  pleasure  bought  with  lasting  paine  l 
Why  will  hereafter  anie  flesh  delight 
In  earthlie  blis,  and  ioy  in  pleasures  vaine, 
VOL.  VI.  N 
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Since  that  I  sawe  this  gardine  wasted  quite. 
That  where  it  was  scarce  seemed  anie  sight  ? 
That  I,  which  once  that  beautie  did  beholde, 
Coukl  not  from  teares  my  melting  eyes  with-holde. 

IV. 

Soone  after  this  a  Giaunt  came  in  place. 
Of  wondrous  powre,  and  of  exceeding  stature. 
That  none  durst  vewe  the  horror  of  his  face. 
Yet  was  he  milde  of  speach,  and  meeke  of  nature : 
Not  he,  which  in  despight  of  his  Creatour 
With  railing  tearmes  defied  the  lewish  hoast. 
Might  with  this  mightie  one  in  hitgenes  boast ; 
Tor  from  the  one  he  could  to  th'  other  coast 
Stretch  his  strong  thighes,  and  th'  ocean  overstride, 
And  reatch  his  hand  into  his  enemies  hoast. 
But  see  the  end  of  pompe  and  Heshlie  pride  ! 
One  of  his  feete  unwares  from  him  did  slide, 
That  downe  hee  fell  into  the  deepe  abisse. 
Where  drownd  with  hira  is  all  his  earthlie  blisse. 

V. 

Then  did  I  see  a  Bridge,  made  all  of  golde. 

Over  the  sea  from  one  to  other  side, 

Withouten  prop  or  pillour  it  t'  upholde, 

But  like  the  coulored  rainbowe  arched  wide  : 

Not  that  great  Archc,  with  Traian  edifide. 

To  be  a  wonder  to  all  age  ensuing, 

V»  as  matchable  to  this  in  equall  vewing. 

But  (ah  !)  what  bootes  it  to  see  earthlie  thing 

In  glorie,  or  in  greatnes  to  excell, 

Sith  time  doth  greatest  things  to  mine  bring  ? 

This  goodlie  Bridge,  one  foote  not  fastned  well, 

Gan  faile,  and  all  the  rest  doM  ne  shortlie  fell, 
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Ne  of  SO  brave  a  building  ought  remained, 
That  griefe  thereof  my  spiritc  greatly  pained. 

VI. 

I  saw  two  Bearos,  as  white  as  anie  milke, 
Lying  together  in  a  mightie  cave. 
Of  milde  aspect,  and  haire  as  soft  as  silke. 
That  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have. 
Nor  after  greedie  spoyle  of  blond  to  crave : 
Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elswhere  be  found, 
Although  the  conipast  world  were  sought  around. 
But  what  can  long  abide  above  this  ground 
In  state  of  blis,  or  stedfast  happinesse  ? 
The  Cave,  in  which  these  Beares  lay  sleeping  sound, 
^tVas  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightinesse 
I'^pon  them  fell,  and  did  unwares  oppresse ; 
That,  for  great  sorrow  of  their  sudden  fate. 
Henceforth  all  worlds  felicitie  I  hate. 

H  IMuch  was  I  troubled  in  my  heavie  spright. 
At  sight  of  these  sad  spectacles  forepast. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quight. 
And  I  in  minde  remained  sore  agast. 
Distraught  twixt  feare  and  pitie  ;  when  at  last 
I  heard  a  voyce,  which  loudly  to  me  called. 
That  with  the  suddein  shrill  1  was  appalled. 
Behold  (said  it)  and  by  ensample  see. 
That  all  is  vanitie  and  griefe  of  minde, 
Ne  other  comfort  in  this  world  can  be, 
But  hope  of  lieaven,  and  heart  to  God  inclinde ; 
For  all  the  rest  must  needs  be  left  behinde : 
With  that  it  bad  me,  to  the  other  side 
To  cast  mine  eye,  where  other  sights  I  spide. 
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Upon  that  famous  Rivers  further  shore, 

There  stood  a  snowie  Swan  of  heavenly  hiew, 

And  gentle  kinde,  as  ever  Fowle  afore ; 

A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodlie  criew 

Of  white  Strimonian  brood  might  no  man  view : 

There  he  most  sweetly  sung  the  prophecie 

Of  his  owne  death  in  dolefull  Elegie. 

At  last,  when  all  his  mourning  melodie 

He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  resounded. 

Feeling  the  tit  that  him  forewarnd  to  die. 

With  loftie  flight  above  the  earth  he  bounded, 

And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven  mounted, 

Where  now  he  is  become  an  heavenly  signe ; 

There  now  the  ioy  is  his,  here  sorrow  mine. 

Whilest  thus  I  looked,  loe  !  adowne  the  lee 
I  saw  an  Harpe  stroong  all  with  silver  twyne. 
And  made  of  golde  and  costlie  yvorie. 
Swimming,  that  whilorae  seemed  to  have  been 
The  Harpe,  on  which  Dan  Orpheus  was  scene 
Wylde  beasts  and  forrests  after  him  to  lead. 
But  was  th'  Harpe  of  Philisides  now  dead. 
At  length  out  of  the  river  it  was  reard  , 

And  borne  above  the  cloudes  to  be  divin'd. 
Whilst  all  the  way  most  heavenly  noyse  was  heard 
Of  the  strings,  stirred  with  the  warbling  wind. 
That  wrought  both  ioy  and  sorrow  in  my  mind  : 
So  now  in  heaven  a  signe  it  doth  appeare, 
The   Harpe  well  knowne  beside   the  Northern 
Beare. 


il 
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III. 


Soone  after  this  I  saw  on  th'  other  side, 
A  curious  Coffer  made  of  Heben  wood, 
That  in  it  did  most  precious  treasure  hide, 
FiXceeding  all  this  baser  worldes  good: 
Yet  through  the  ov  erflowing  of  the  flood 
It  almost  drowned  was,  and  done  to  nought. 
That  sight  thereof  much  griev'd  my  pensive  thought. 
At  length,  when  most  in  perill  it  was  brought. 
Two  Angels,  downe  descending  with  swift  flight. 
Out  of  the  swelling  streame  it  lightly  caught. 
And  twixt  their  blessed  armes  it  carried  quight 
Above  the  reach  of  anie  living  sight : 
So  now  it  is  transform'd  into  that  starre. 
In  which  all  heavenly  treasures  locked  are. 

IV. 

Looking  aside  I  saw  a  stately  Bed, 
Adorned  all  with  costly  cloth  of  gold. 
That  might  for  anie  Princes  couche  be  red, 
And  deckt  with  daintie  flowres,  as  if  it  shold 
Be  for  some  Bride,  her  ioyous  night  to  hold : 
Therein  a  goodly  Virgine  sleeping  lay  ; 
A  fairer  wight  saw  never  summers  day. 
1  heard  a  voyce  that  called  farre  away. 
And  her  awaking  bad  her  quickly  dight. 
For  lo  !  her  Bridegrome  was  in  readie  ray 
To  come  to  her,  and  seeke  her  loves  delight : 
With  that  she  started  up  with  cherefull  sight. 
When  suddeinly  both  Bed  and  all  was  gone, 
xVnd  1  in  languor  left  there  all  alone. 

N  2 
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Still  as  I  gazed,  I  beheld  where  stood 

A  Knight  all  arm'd,  upon  a  winged  steed, 

The  same  that  was  bred  of  Medusaes  blood, 

On  which  Dan  Perseus,  borne  of  heavenly  seed. 

The  faire  Andromeda  from  perill  freed : 

Full  mortally  this  Knight  ywounded  was, 

That  streames  of  blood  foorth  Howed  on  the  gras : 

Yet  was  he  deckt  (small  ioy  to  him  alas  !) 

With  manie  garlands  for  his  victories. 

And  with  rich  spoyles,  which  late  he  did  purchas 

Through  brave  atchievements  from  his  enemies : 

Fainting  at  last  through  long  infirmities. 

He  smote  his  steed,  that  straight  to  heaven  him 

bore. 
And  left  me  here  his  losse  for  to  deplore. 


Lastly  I  saw  an  Arke  of  purest  golde 

Upon  a  brazen  pillour  standing  liie. 

Which  th'  ashes  seem'd  of  some  great  Prince  to 

hold, 
Enclosde  therein  for  endles  memorie 
Of  him,  whom  all  the  world  did  glorifie : 
Seemed  the  heavens  with  the  earth  did  disagree. 
Whether  should  of  those  ashes  keeper  bee. 
At  last  me  seem'd  wing-footed  Mercuric, 
From  heaven  descending  to  appease  their  strife. 
The  Arke  did  beare  with  him  above  the  skie, 
And  to  those  ashes  gave  a  second  life. 
To  live  in  heaven,  where  happines  is  rife : 
At  which  the  earth  did  grieve  exceedingly, 
And  I  for  dole  was  almost  like  to  die. 
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L  Envoy. 


Immortall  spirite  of  Philisides, 
Which  now  art  inailt'  the  lioavons  ornainont, 
Tliat  whiloiiu;  wast  tho  worldes  chief'st  iich6s  ; 
Give  leave  to  him  that  lov'de  thee  to  lament 
His  losse,  by  lacke  of  thee  to  heaven  hent. 
And  with  hist  duties  of  this  broken  verse, 
Broken  with  sighes,  to  decke  thy  sable  Herse ! 
And  ye,  faire  Ladie  !  th'  honour  of  your  daies. 
And  glorie  of  the  worUl,  your  high  thoughts  scorne ; 
Vouchsafe  this  monimeut  of  his  last  praise 
With  some  few  silver-dropping  teares  t'  adorne ; 
And  as  ye  be  of  heavenlie  off-spring  borne, 
So  unto  heaven  let  your  high  minde  aspire, 
And  loath  this  drosse  of  sinful  1  worlds  desire! 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

THE  LADIE   STRANGE. 

Most  brave  and  noble  Ladie ;  the  things,  that 
make  ye  so  much  honored  of  the  world  as  ye  bee, 
are  such,  as  (without  my  simple  lines  testimonie) 
are  throughlie  knowen  to  all  men  ;  namely,  your 
excellent  beautie,  your  vertuous  behavior,  and 
your  noble  match  with  that  most  honourable  Lord, 
the  very  Paterne  of  right  Nobilitie :  But  the 
causes,  for  which  ye  have  thus  deserved  of  me  to 
be  honoured,  (if  honour  it  be  at  all,)  are,  both 
your  particular  bounties,  and  also  some  private 
bands  of  affinitie,  which  it  hath  pleased  your  La- 
diship  to  acknowledge.  Of  which  whenas  I  found 
my  selfe  in  no  part  woorthie,  I  devised  this  last 
slender  meanes,  both  to  intimate  my  humble  affec- 
tion to  your  Ladiship,  and  also  to  make  the  same 
universallie  knowen  to  the  world ;  that  by  honour- 
ing you  they  might  know  me,  and  by  knowing  me 
they  might  honor  you.  Vouchsafe,  noble  Lady, 
to  accept  this  simple  remembrance,  though  not 
worthy  of  your  self,  yet  such,  as  perhaps  by  good 
acceptance  thereof  ye  may  hereafter  cull  out  a 
more  meet  and  memorable  evidence  of  your  owne 
excellent  deserts.  So  recommending  the  same  to 
your  Ladiships  good  liking,  I  humbly  take  leave. 
Your  La :  humbly  ever. 

ED.  SP. 
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Rehearse  to  me,  ye  sacred  Sisters  nine. 
The  golden  brood  of  great  Apolloes  wit, 
Those  piteous  phiints  and  sorowtull  sad  tine. 
Which  late  ye  povvred  forth  as  ye  did  sit 
Beside  the  silver  springs  of  Helicone, 
Making  your  musjck  of  hart-breaking  raone  ! 

For  since  the  time  that  Phoebus  foolish  soone 
Ythundered,  through  loves  avengefull  wrath, 
For  traversing  the  charret  of  die  Sunne 
Beyond  the  compasse  of  his  pointed  path. 
Of  you  his  mournfull  Sisters  was  lamented, 
Such  mournfull  tunes  were  never  since  invented. 

Nor  since  that  faire  Calliope  did  lose 

Her  loved  Twinnes,  the  dearlings  of  her  ioy. 

Her  Palici,  whom  her  unkindly  foes. 

The  Fatall  Sisters,  did  for  spight  destroy, 

Whom  all  the  Muses  did  bewaile  long  space ; 

Was  ever  heard  such  wayling  in  this  place. 

For  all  their  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly  noyses 
Of  their  sweete  instruments  were  wont  to  sound. 
And  th'  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver  voyces 
Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound, 
Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rufull  cries. 
And  yelling  shrieks  throwne  up  into  the  skies. 
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The  trembling  strearaes  which  wont  in  chanels 

cleare 
To  romble  gently  downe  with  murmur  soft. 
And  were  by  them  right  tunefuU  taught  to  beare 
A  bases  part  amongst  their  consorts  oft ; 
Now,  forst  to  overflowe  with  brackish  teares. 
With  troublous  noyse  did  dull  their  daintie  eares. 

The  ioyous  Nymphes  and  lightfoote  Faeries 

Which  thether  came  to  heare  their  musick  sweet. 

And  to  the  measure  of  their  melodies 

Did  learne  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feete  ; 

Now,  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament. 

Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went. 

And  all  that  els  was  wont  to  worke  delight 
Through  the  divine  infusion  of  their  skill, 
And  ail  that  els  seemd  faire  and  fresh  in  sight. 
So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  will. 
Was  turned  now  to  dismall  heavinesse. 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadfull  uglinesse. 

Ay  me !  what  thing  on  earth  that  all  thing  breeds. 
Might  be  the  cause  of  so  impatient  plight? 
What  furie,  or  what  feend,  with  felon  deeds 
Hath  stirred  up  so  mischievous  despight  ? 
Can  griefe  then  enter  into  heavenly  harts. 
And  pierce  immortall  breasts  with  mortall  smarts? 

Vouchsafe  ye  then,  whom  onely  it  concernes. 
To  me  those  secret  causes  to  display ; 
For  none  but  you,  or  who  of  you  it  learnes, 
Can  rightfully  aread  so  dolefuU  lay. 
Begin,  thou  eldest  Sister  of  the  crew, 
And  let  the  rest  in  order  thee  ensew. 
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CLIO. 

Heare,  thou  great  Father  of  the  gods  on  hie, 
That  most  art  dreaded  for  thy  thunder  darts  ; 
And  thou  our  Sire,  that  raignst  in  Castahe 
And  Mount  Parnasse,  the  god  of  goodly  Arts: 
Heare,  and  hehol<l  the  miserable  state 
Of  us  thy  daughters,  dolefull  desolate. 

Behold  the  fovvle  reproach  and  open  shame. 
The  which  is  day  by  day  unto  us  wrought 
By  such  as  hate  the  honour  of  our  name, 
The  foes  of  learning  and  each  gentle  thought ; 
They,  not  contented  us  themselves  to  scorne, 
Doo  seeke  to  make  us  of  the  world  forlorne. 

Ne  onely  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust, 
The  sonnes  of  darknes  and  of  ignoraunce ; 
But  they,  whom  thou,  great  love,  by  doome  uniust 
Didst  to  the  type  of  honour  earst  advaunce  ; 
They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignfuU  insolence. 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  Sapience. 

The  sectaries  of  my  celestiall  skill. 
That  wont  to  be  the  worlds  chiefe  ornament. 
And  learned  Impes  that  wont  to  shoote  up  still, 
And  grow  to  height  of  kingdomes  government. 
They  underkeep,  and  with  their  spreading  armes 
Do  beat  theirbuds,  thatperish  through  their  liarmes. 

It  most  behoves  the  honorable  race 
Of  mightie  Peeres  tru(»  wisedonie  to  snstaine. 
And  with  their  noble  countenaunce  to  grace 
The  learned  forheads,  without  gifts  or  gaine  : 
Or  rather  learnd  themselves  behoves  to  bee ; 
That  is  the  girlond  of  Nobilitie. 
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But  (all !)  all  otherwise  they  doo  esteeme 
Of  th'  heavenly  gift  of  wisdomes  intiuenee^ 
And  to  be  learned  it  a  base  thing  deeme  ; 
Base  minded  they  that  want  intelligence  : 
For  God  himselfe  for  wisedome  most  is  praised^ 
And  men  to  God  thereby  are  nighest  raised. 

But  they  doo  onely  strive  themselves  to  raise 
Through  pompous  pride,  and  foolish  vanitie  ; 
In  th'  eyes  of  people  they  put  all  their  praise. 
And  onely  boast  of  Amies  and  Auncestrie  : 
But  vertuous  deeds,  which  did  those  armes  first  give 
To  their  grandsyres,  they  care  not  to  atchive. 

So  I,  that  doo  all  noble  feates  professe 
To  register,  and  sound  in  trump  of  gold ; 
Through  their  bad  dooings,  or  base  slothfulnesse, 
Finde  nothing  worthie  to  be  writ,  or  told : 
For  better  farre  it  were  to  hide  their  names. 
Then  telling  them  to  blazon  out  their  blames. 

So  shall  succeeding  ages  have  no  light 
Of  things  forepast,  nor  moniments  of  time; 
And  all  that  in  this  world  is  worthie  hight 
Shall  die  in  darknesse,  and  lie  hid  in  slime ! 
Therefore  I  mourne  with  deep  harts  sorrowing. 
Because  I  nothing  noble  have  to  sing. — 

With  that  she  raynd  such  store  of  streaming  teares, 
That  could  have  made  a  stonie  heart  to  weep ; 
And  all  her  Sisters  rent  their  golden  heares, 
And  their  faire  faces  with  salt  humour  steep. 
So  ended  shee :  and  then  the  next  anew, 
Began  her  grievous  plaint  as  doth  ensew. 
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MELPOMENE. 

O  !  WHO  shall  povvre  into  my  swollen  eyes 
A  sea  of  teares  that  never  may  Ijc  dryde, 
A  brasen  voice  tliat  may  with  slirilliuiv  cryes 
Pierce  the  dull  hcavins  and  fill  tht;  aycr  wide, 
And  yron  sidis  that  sighing  may  tndnre, 
To  waile  the  wretchednes  ot"  world  impure  ? 

Ah!  wretched  world,  the  den  of  wickednesse, 
Deformd  with  filth  and  fowie  initjuitie ; 
Ah  !  wretched  world,  the  house  of  heavinesse, 
Fild  with  the  wreaks  of  mortall  miserie  ; 
Ah  !  wretched  world,  and  all  that  is  therein. 
The  vassals  of  Gods  wrath,  and  slaves  to  sin. 

Most  miserable  creature  under  sky 

Man  without  Understanding  doth  appeare ; 

For  all  this  worlds  aliliction  he  thereby. 

And  Fortunes  freakes,  is  wisely  taught  to  beare  : 

Of  wretched  life  the  onely  ioy  Shee  is. 

And  th'  only  comfort  in  calamities. 

She  armes  the  brest  with  constant  patience 
Against  the  bitter  throwos  of  Dolours  darts: 
She  solaceth  with  rules  of  Sapience 
The  gentle  minds,  in  midst  of  worldly  smarts: 
When  he  is  sati,  shee  seeks  to  make  him  merie, 
And  doth  refresh  his  sprights  when  they  be  werie. 

15ut  he  that  is  of  reasons  skill  bereft. 
And  wants  the  statie  of  wiscdome  him  to  stay. 
Is  like  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left 
Withouten  helme  or  pilot  her  to  sway : 
Full  sad  and  dreadfnil  is  that  ships  event ; 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  iiitendiment. 
VOL.  VI.  o 
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A^'liy  tlien  doo  foolish  nion  so  much  despize 
The  precious  stoi <■  of  this  cehstiall  riches ? 
"VVhv  doo  tlu  y  banish  us,  that  patronize 
The  name  of  learning^  Most  unhappie  wretches! 
The  which  he  drowned  in  deep  wretchednes. 
Yet  doo  not  see  their  OM'ne  unhappiness. 

My  part  it  is  and  my  professed  skill 
The  Sta>ie  with  Tragick  Buskin  to  adorne. 
And  till  the  Scene  with  plaint  and  outcries  shrill 
Of  wretched  persons,  to  nrisfortune  liorne  : 
But  none  more  tragick  matter  I  can  tinde 
Then  this,  of  men  depriv'd  of  sense  and  minde. 

For  all  mans  life  me  seemes  a  tragedy. 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophees ; 
First  comming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye, 
Where  all  his  dayes,  like  dolorous  trophees. 
Are  heapt  with  spoyles  of  fortune  and  of  feare, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  baleful!  beare. 

So  all  with  rufuU  spectacles  is  fild. 

Fit  for  Megera  or  Persephone  ; 

But  I  that  in  true  Tragedies  am  skild, 

The  tiowre  of  wit,  tinde  nought  to  busie  me  : 

Therefore  I  mourne,  and  pitifully  mone, 

Because  that  mourning  matter  I  have  none. — 

Then  gan  she  wofully  to  waile,  and  wring 
Her  wretched  liands  in  lamentable  wise ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  thereto  answ-ering. 
Threw  forth  lowd  shrieks  and  drerie  dolefuU  cries. 
So  rested  she :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 
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THAU  A. 

Where  be  the  swocte  delights  of  learnings  trea- 
sure, 
That  wont  with  Comick  sock  to  beautefie 
Th(!  painted  Theaters,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
The  lisliiers  eyes  and  cares  with  niclodie  ; 
In  which  I  late  was  wont  to  raine  as  Qiieene, 
And  mask*'  in  mirth  with  (i races  well  beseene? 

O  !  all  is  gone  ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee, 
AVhieh  wont  to  b(!  tin;  glorie  of  gay  wits. 
Is  layd  abed,  and  no  where  now  to  see; 
And  in  her  roonie  unseendy  Sorrow  sits, 
AVith  hollow  browcs  and  greisly  countenaunce. 
Marring  luy  ioyous  gentle  dalliaunce. 

And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarisrae, 

And  brutish  Jgnorance,  ycrept  of  late 

Out  of  dredd  darknes  of  the  deepe  abysme. 

Where  being  bredd,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate : 

They  in  the  mindes  of  men  now  tyramiize 

And  the  faire  scene  with  rudenes  foule  disguize. 

All  places  they  with  follie  have  possest. 
And  with  vaine  toyes  tlie  vulgar  entertaine ; 
But  nie  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilome  wont  to  wait  upon  my  traine, 
Fine  Counterfesaunce,  and  unhurttnll  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deckt  in  seemly  sort. 

All  these,  and  all  that  els  the  Comick  stage 
With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced, 
By  which  mans  life  in  his  likest  image 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced; 
And  those  sweete  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame. 
Are  now  despizd,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 
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And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mockc  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimick  shade. 
Our  pleasant  ^Villy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late: 
With  Mhoni  all  ioy  and  iolly  meriraent 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

In  stead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrilitie, 
And  scornfuU  Follie  with  Contempt  is  crept, 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shamelesse  ribaudrie 
Without  regard,  or  due  Decorum  kept ; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make. 
And  doth  the  Leameds  taske  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  strearaes  of  honnie  and  sweete  nectar  flowe. 
Scorning  the  boldnes  of  such  base-borne  men. 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe ; 
Doth  rather  clioose  to  sit  in  idle  cell, 
Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell. 

So  am  I  made  the  servant  of  the  manie. 
And  laughing  stocke  of  all  that  list  to  scorne. 
Not  honored  nor  cared  for  of  anie  ; 
But  loath'd  of  losels  as  a  thing  forlorne : 
Therefore  I  mourne  and  sorrow  with  the  rest, 
Untill  my  cause  of  sorrow  be  redrest. — 

Therewith  she  lowdly  did  lament  and  shrike. 
Pouring  forth  streames  of  teares  abundantly  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  with  compassion  like. 
The  breaches  of  her  singulfs  did  supply. 
So  rested  shee  :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 
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KUTRRPE. 

Like  as  llio  (li^arlin^  ol'tlic  Summers  pryde, 
I'aiic  Pliiloiiu'k',  wlicii  \\  inters  stormie  wrath 
Tlie  goodly  lields,  lluit  earst  so  gay  were  <ly(le 
III  colours  <livers,  (|iiite  despoyled  liatli, 
All  comtortlesse  doth  liidc  her  chearlesse  liead 
During  the  time  of  that  iier  widowhead  : 

So  wo,  that  earst  were  wo'it  in  sweet  accord 
All  places  with  our  pleasant  notes  to  lill, 
AVhilest  favourable  times  did  us  atibrd 
Free  lil)ertie  to  chaunt  our  cliarmes  at  will ; 
All  comfortlesse  upon  the  bared  bow, 
Like  wofuU  culv^ers,  doo  sit  wayling  now. 

For  far  more  bitter  storme  than  winters  stowre 
The  beautie  of  the  world  hath  latily  wasted, 
And  those  fresh  buds,  which  wont  so  faire  to  flowre. 
Hath  marred  (piite,  and  all  their  blossoms  blasted; 
And  those  yong  plants,  which  wont  with  fruit 

t'  abound, 
Now  without  fruite  or  leaves  are  to  be  fouutl. 

A  stonie  coldnesse  hath  benumbd  the  sence 
And  hvelie  spirits  of  each  living  wight. 
And  dirad  with  darknesse  their  intelligence, 
Darknesse  more  than  Cymerians  daylie  night: 
And  monstrous  Error,  tiying  in  the  ayre. 
Hath  mard  the  face  of  all  that  semed  fayre. 

Image  of  hellish  honour,  Ignorance, 
Borne  in  the  bosome  of  the  black  abysse. 
And  fed  with  I'lnies  niiike  for  sustenaunce 
Of  his  weake  iniancie,  begot  aniisse 
By  yawning  Sloth  on  his  ovvne  mother  Night ; 
So  hee  his  sonnes  both  syre  and  brother  hight. 

o  -2 
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He,  aimd  with  blindnesse  and  with  boldnes  stout, 
(For  bhnd  is  bold,)  hath  our  fayre  Hght  defaced  ; 
And,  oatliering  unto  him  a  ragged  rout 
Of  Faunes  and  Satyres,  hath  our  dweUings  raced  ; 
And  our  chast  bowers,  in  which  all  vertue  rained, 
With  brutishnesse  and  beastlie  filth  hath  stained. 

The  sacred  springs  of  horsefoot  Helicon, 
So  oft  bedeawed  with  our  learned  layes. 
And  speaking  streames  of  pure  Castalion, 
The  famous  witnesse  of  oiu-  wonted  praise. 
They  trampled  have  w  ith  their  fowle  footings  trade. 
And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  them  made. 

Our  pleasant   groves,  which  planted  were  with 

paines. 
That  with  our  rausick  w  out  so  oft  to  ring. 
And  arbors  sweet,  in  which  the  shepheards  swaines 
Were  wont  so  oft  their  Pastoralls  to  sing. 
They  have  cut  downe,and  all  their  pleasaunce  mard. 
That  now  no  Pastorall  is  to  bee  hard. 

In  stead  of  them,  fowle  goblins  and  shriek-owles 

With  fearfull  howling  do  all  places  fill ; 

And  feeble  Eccho  now  laments,  and  howles, 

The  dreadfull  accents  of  their  outcries  shrill. 

So  all  is  turned  into  wildernesse, 

Whilest  Ignorance  the  Muses  doth  oppresse. 

And  I,  whose  ioy  was  earst  with  spirit  full 
To  teach  the  warbling  pipe  to  sound  aloft, 
(My  spirits  now  disraayd  with  sorrow  dull,) 
Doo  monc  my  miserie  w  ith  silence  soft. 
Therefore  1  mourne  and  waile  incessantly. 
Till  please  the  heavens  afFoord  me  remedy. — 
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Therewith  shee  waylc*!  with  cxccjeding  woe. 
And  pitious  laiiuiitation  «liil  make  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  seeing  her  doo  soe. 
With  equall  plaints  her  sorrovvc  did  partake. 
So  rested  shee :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

TERPSICHORE 

Whoso  hath  in  the  lap  of  soft  Delight 

Been  long  time  luld,  and  fed  with  pleasures  sweet, 

Feareles  through  his  own  fault  or  Fortunes  spight 

To  tumble  into  sorrow  and  regreet, 

Yf  chaunce  hitn  fall  into  calaniitie. 

Finds  greater  burthen  of  his  niiserie. 

So  wee  that  earst  in  ioyance  did  abound, 

And  in  the  bosonie  of  all  blis  did  sit, 

Like  Virgin  Queenes,  with  hiurcll  garlands  cround. 

For  vertues  meed  ami  ornament  of  wit ; 

Sith  Ignorance  our  kingdonie  did  confound. 

Be  now  become  most  wretched  wightes  on  ground. 

And  in  our  royall  thrones,  which  lately  stood 

In  th'  hearts  of  men  to  rule  them  carefully. 

He  now  hath  placed  his  accursed  brood. 

By  him  begotten  of  fowle  Infamy ; 

Blind  Error,  scorn*  fidl  FoUie,  and  base  Spight, 

Who  hold  by  wrong  that  wee  should  have  by  right. 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 
And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleries; 
They  cherelie  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  randon  fling. 
The  fruitfull  spawne  of  their  ranke  fantasies ; 
They  feede  the  eares  of  fooles  with  flattery, 
And  good  men  blame,  and  losels  magnify. 
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All  places  tlicy  «1<»<>  with  tlieir  toycs  possesse, 
And  raiii'iic  in  likin;;  of  tlie  mnltitnde  ; 
The  S<liooles  (liev  fill  wilh  fond  new-fansilenessc. 
And  sway  in  Court  with  pride  and  lashnes  rude; 
Mon^st  simple  Shepheards  they  do  boast  their  skill. 
And  say  their  musicke  niatehcth  Phoebus  (juill. 

The  noble  hearts  to  [deasuies  they  allure, 

And  tell  their  l*rinee  that  learning-  is  but  vaine ; 

Faire  l/ulies  loves  they  s|)ot  wilh  thouohts  impure. 

And  gentle  mindes  with  lewd  delights  distaine ; 

Clerks  they  to  loathly  idlenes  entice, 

And  fill  their  bookes  with  discipline  of  vice. 

So  every  where  they  rule,  and  tyrannize. 
For  their  usurped  kingdomes  maintenaunce, 
The  whiles  we  silly  Maides,  whom  they  dispize 
And  with  reprochfuU  scorne  discountenaunce. 
From  our  owne  native  heritage  exilde. 
Walk  through  the  world  of  every  one  revilde. 

Nor  anie  one  doth  care  to  call  us  in, 
Or  once  vouchsafeth  us  to  entertaine, 
Unlesse  some  one  perhaps  of  gentle  kin, 
For  pitties  sake,  compassion  our  paine. 
And  yeeld  us  some  reliefe  in  this  distresse ; 
Yet  to  be  so  reliev'd  is  wretchednesse. 

So  wander  we  all  carefidl  conifortlesse, 
Yet  none  doth  care  to  comfort  us  at  all ; 
So  seeke  we  helpe  our  sorrow  to  redresse. 
Yet  none  vouchsivfes  to  answere  to  our  call ; 
Therefore  we  mourne  and  pittdesse  complaine, 
Because  none  living  pittieth  our  paine. — 
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With  that  she  wept  and  wolullici  wayuunited, 
That  naught  on  earth  her  <;vi(tc  ini<iht  pacitie ; 
And  all  the  rest  licr  dohtdll  (hii  uiigniented 
With  shrikes,  and  groanes,  and  grievous  agonie. 
So  ended  shee :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  piteous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

EKATO. 

Ye  gentle  Spirits  !  breathing  from  above, 
Where  ye  in  Venus  silver  bowre  were  bred, 
Thoughts  half'e  devine,  full  of  the  fire  of  love. 
With  beawtie  kindled,  and  with  pleasure  fed. 
Which  ye  now  in  securitie  possesse, 
Forgetfull  of  your  former  heavinesse; 

Now  change  the  tenor  of  your  ioyous  layes. 
With  which  ye  use  your  Loves  to  deifie. 
And  blazon  foorth  an  earthlie  Beauties  praise 
Above  the  com[)asse  of  the  arched  skie  : 
Now  change  your  praises  into  piteous  cries. 
And  Eulogies  turne  into  Elegies. 

Such  as  ye  wont,  whenas  those  bitter  stounds 
Of  raging  love  iirst  gan  you  to  torment. 
And  launch  your  hearts  with  lamentable  wounds 
Of  secret  sorrow  and  sad  languishment. 
Before  your  Loves  did  take  you  unto  grace; 
Those  now  renew,  as  fitter  for  this  place. 

For  I  that  rule,  in  measure  moderate. 

The  tempest  of  that  stormic  passion, 

And  use  to  paint  in  rimes  the  troublous  state 

Of  lovers  life  in  likest  fashion. 

Am  put  from  practise  of  my  kindlie  skill, 

Banisht  by  those  that  Love  with  leawdnes  fill. 
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Love  wont  to  be  schoolmaster  of  my  skill, 
And  the  devicetiill  matter  of  my  song  ; 
Sweete  Love  devoyd  of  villanie  or  ill, 
But  pure  and  spotles,  as  at  first  he  sprong 
Out  of  th' Almighties  bosome,  where  he  nests; 
From  thence  infused  into  mortall  brests. 

Such  high  conceipt  of  that  celestiall  lire. 

The  base-borne  brood  of  BUndnes  cannot  gesse, 

Ne  ever  dare  their  dunghill  thoughts  aspire 

Unto  so  loftie  pitch  of  perfectnesse. 

But  rime  at  riot,  and  doo  rage  in  love  ; 

Yet  little  wote  what  doth  thereto  behove. 

Faire  Cytheree,  the  mother  of  Delight, 
And  queene  of  Beautie,  now  thou  raaist  go  pack ; 
For  lo !  thy  Kiiigdome  is  defaced  (luight, 
Thy  scepter  rent,  and  power  put  to  wrack ; 
And  thy  gay  Sonne,  the  winged  god  of  Love, 
May  now  goe  prune  his  plumes  like  rutfed  dove. 

And  ye  three  Twins,  to  light  by  Venus  brought. 
The  sweete  companions  of  the  Muses  late. 
From  whom  whatever  thing  is  goodly  thought, 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancie  to  aggrate  ; 
Go  beg  with  us,  and  be  companions  still, 
As  heretofore  of  good,  so  now  of  ill. 

For  neither  you  nor  we  shall  anie  more 
Find  entertainment  or  in  Court  or  Schoole : 
For  that,  which  was  accounted  heretofore 
The  learneds  meede,  is  now  lent  to  the  foole ; 
He  sings  of  love,  and  maketh  loving  layes. 
And  they  him  heare,  and  they  him  highly  prayse.— 
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With  that  she  powrod  loortli  a  brackish  flood 
Of  bitter  teares,  and  made  exee(  (hiij^  mone ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  seeing-  her  sail  mood, 
AVith  lowd  laments  her  answered  all  at  one. 
So  ended  she :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

CALLIOPE. 

To  whom  shall  I  my  evill  case  complaine. 
Or  tell  the  anguish  ot"  my  inward  smart, 
Sith  none  is  left  to  remedie  my  [)aiiie, 
Or  deignes  to  pitie  a  perplexed  hart ; 
J3ut  rather  seekes  my  sorrow  to  augment 
With  fowle  reproach,  and  cruell  banishment? 

I'or  they,  to  whom  I  used  to  applie 
The  faitlifull  service  of  my  learutd  skill. 
The  goodly  oft-spring  of  loves  progenie, 
That  wont  the  world  with  famous  acts  to  fill ; 
^^'hose  living  praises  in  heroick  style, 
It  is  my  chiefe  profession  to  compyle ; 

I'hey,  all  corrupted  through  the  rust  of  time. 
That  doth  all  fairest  things  on  earth  deface. 
Or  through  unuoble  sloth,  or  sinfull  crime. 
That  doth  degenerate  the  noble  race ; 
Have  both  desire  of  worthie  deeds  forlorne. 
And  name  of  learning  utterly  doo  scorue. 

Ne  doo  they  care  to  have  the  auncestrie 

Of  th'  old  Heroes  memorizde  anew  ; 

Ne  doo  they  care  that  late  posteritie 

Should  know  their  names,  or  speak  their  praises 

dew. 
But  the  forgot  from  whence  at  first  they  sprong. 
As  they  themselves  shalbe  forgot  ere  long. 
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What  bootes  it  then  to  come  from  glorious 
J'orefatliers,  or  to  have  been  nobly  bredd? 
What  oddes  twixt  Irus  and  old  Inachus, 
Twixt  best  and  worst,  when  both  alike  are  dedd  ; 
If  none  of  neither  mention  should  make, 
Nor  out  of  dust  their  memories  awake? 

Or  who  would  ever  care  to  doo  brave  deed. 
Or  strive  in  vertue  others  to  excell ; 
If  none  should  yeeld  him  his  deserved  meed. 
Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  dooing;  well? 
For  if  good  were  not  praised  more  than  ill. 
None  would  choose  goodnes  of  his  owne  freewill. 

Therefore  the  Xurse  of  Vertue  I  am  hight. 
And  golden  Trompet  of  Eternitie, 
That  lowly  thoughts  lift  up  to  heavens  higlit. 
And  mortall  men  have  powre  to  deifie : 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  I  raisd  to  heaven. 
And  Charlemaine  amongst  the  starris  seaven. 

But  now  I  will  my  golden  clarion  rend, 

And  will  henceforth  immortalize  no  more; 

Sith  I  no  more  find  worthie  to  commend 

Por  prize  of  value,  or  for  learned  lore  : 

For  noble  Peeres,  whom  I  was  wont  to  raise. 

Now  onely  seeke  for  pleasure,  nought  for  praise. 

Their  great  revenues  all  in  sumptuous  pride 
They  spend,  that  nought  to  learning  they  may  spare ; 
And  the  rich  fee,  which  Poets  wont  divide. 
Now  Parasites  and  Sycophants  doo  share  : 
Therefore  I  mourne  and  endlesse  sorrow  make. 
Both  for  my  selfe  and  for  my  Sisters  sake. — 
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With  that  she  lowdly  gan  to  waile  and  shrike, 
And  from  her  eyes  a  sea  of  teares  did  powre  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  ^^ith  conipussion  Hke, 
Did  more  increase  the  sharpnes  of  her  showre. 
So  ended  she  :  and  then  the  next  in  revv 
Began  her  plaint,  as  doth  herein  ensew. 

URANIA. 

What  wrath  of  gods,  or  wicked  influence 
Of  starres  conspiring  wretched  men  t'  attiict, 
Hath  powrd  on  earth  this  noyous  pestilence. 
That  mortall  mindes  doth  inwardly  infect 
W  ith  love  of  blindnesse  and  of  ignorance. 
To  dwell  in  darknesse  without  sovenance  ? 

What  difference  twixf  man  and  beast  is  left. 
When  th'heavtnlie  linlit  of  Knowledge  is  put  out. 
And  tir  ornaments  of  Wisdonie  are  bereft? 
Tlien  wandreth  he  in  error  and  in  doubt, 
Unweeting  of  tlie  danger  hee  is  in. 
Through  tleshes  frailtie,  and  deceipt  of  sin. 

In  this  wide  world  in  which  they  wretches  straj^ 

It  is  the  onelie  comfort  which  they  have, 

It  is  their  light,  their  loadstarre,  and  their  dav ; 

But  hell,  and  darknesse,  and  the  grishe  grave. 

Is  Ignorance,  the  enemy  of  Grace, 

That  mindes  of  men  borne  heavenlie  doth  debace. 

Through  Knowledge  we  behould  the  worlds  crea- 
tion. 
How  in  his  cradle  first  he  fostred  was ; 
And  iudge  of  Xatures  cunning  operation. 
How  things  she  formed  of  a  formlesse  mas : 
By  Knowledge  wee  do  learne  our  selves  to  knowe, 
And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God,  wee  owe. 
VOL.  VI.  p 
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From  hence  wee  mount  aloft  unto  the  skie. 
And  looke  into  the  christall  firmament; 
There  we  behold  the  heavens  great  llierarchie. 
The  Starres  pure  light,  the  Spheres  swift  movement. 
The  Spirites  and  Intelligences  fayre, 
And  Angels  waighting  on  th'  Almighties  chayre. 

And  there,  with  humble  minde  and  high  insight, 
Th'  Eternall  Makers  maiestie  wee  viewe, 
His  love,  his  truth,  his  glorie,  and  his  might, 
And  mercie  more  then  uiortall  men  can  vew. 

0  soveraigne  Lord,  O  soveraigne  happinesse. 
To  see  thee,  and  thy  mercie  measurelesse ! 

Such  happines  have  they,  that  do  embrace 
The  precepts  of  my  heavenlie  discipline  ; 
But  shame  and  sorrow  and  accursed  case 
Have  they,  that  scorne  the  schoole  of  Arts  divine. 
And  banish  me,  which  do  professe  the  skill 
To  make  men  heavenly  wise  through  humbled  will. 

However  yet  they  mee  despise  and  spight, 

1  feede  on  sweet  contentment  of  my  thought. 
And,  please  my  selfe  with  mine  owne  selfe-delight, 
In  contemplation  of  things  heaveidie  wrought : 
So,  loathing  earth,  I  looke  up  to  the  sky, 

And,  being  driven  hence,  I  thether  fly. 

Thence  I  behold  the  raiserie  of  men. 

Which  want  the  bliss  that  Wisedom  would  them 

breed. 
And  like  brute  beasts  doo  lie  in  loathsome  den 
Of  ghostly  darknes,  and  of  gastlie  dreed  : 
For  whom  I  mourne,  and  for  my  selfe  complaine. 
And  for  my  Sisters  eake  whom  they  disdaine. — 
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With  tliat  sliec  wr])t  and  waild  so  pityoiislio, 
As  if  licr  tyes  had  l)t(iic  two  s|»iiti<;in<;  wells; 
And  ail  tin;  ivst,  licr  sorrow  to  supplio. 
Did  throw  tbrtli  sliriekcs  and  cries  and  drecry  yells. 
So  ended  shee  ;  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  moiirnt'ull  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

POLYHYMNIA. 

A  DOLEFULL  case  desires  a  doleful!  song. 
Without  vaine  art  or  curious  complements  ; 
And  squallid  Fortune,  into  basenes  tiong, 
Doth  scorne  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 
Then  fittest  are  these  ragged  rimes  for  mee. 
To  till  my  sorrowes  that  exceeding  bee. 

For  the  sweet  numbers  and  melodious  measures, 
A^^ith  which  I  wont  the  winged  words  to  tie. 
And  make  a  tunefull  Diapase  of  pleasures, 
Now  i)eing  let  to  ruime  at  libertie 
By  those  which  have  no  skill  to  rule  them  right. 
Have  now  (juite  lost  their  naturall  delight. 

Ileapes  of  huge  words  uphoorded  hideously. 
With  horrid  sound  though  having  little  sence, 
They  thinke  to  be  chiefe  praise  of  Poetry ; 
And,  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence, 
Hav(;  mard  the  face  of  goodly  Poesie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie. 

"Whilom  in  ages  past  none  might  professe 
But  Princes  and  high  Priests  that  secret  skill ; 
The  sacred  lawes  therein  they  v.  ont  expresse. 
And  with  deepe  Oracles  their  verses  till : 
Then  was  shee  held  in  soveraigne  dignitie. 
And  made  the  noursling  of  ^iobilitie. 
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But  now  nor  Prince  nor  Priest  doth  her  niaintayne. 

But  suffer  her  prophaned  for  to  bee 

Of  the  base  vulgar,  that  with  hands  uneleane 

Dares  to  polhite  her  hidden  mysterie  ; 

And  treadeth  under  foote  hir  liohe  things, 

Which  was  the  care  of  Kesars  and  of  Kings. 

One  onehe  hves,  her  ages  ornament, 

And  niyrrour  of  her  Makers  maiestie, 

That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  cherishment, 

Supports  the  praise  of  noble  Poesie  ; 

Ne  onelie  favours  them  which  it  professe. 

But  is  her  selfe  a  peereles  Poetesse. 

Most  peereles  Prince,  most  peereles  Poetesse, 

The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces. 

Divine  Elisa,  sacred  Emperesse  ! 

Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royall  p'laces 

Be  hid  with  praises  of  divinest  wits, 

That  her  eternize  with  their  heavenlie  writs  ! 

Some  few  beside  this  sacred  skill  esteme. 
Admirers  of  her  glorious  excellence  ; 
Which,  being  lightned  with  her  beawties  beme. 
Are  thereby  tild  with  happie  influence ; 
And  lifted  up  above  the  worldes  gaze, 
To  sing  with  Angels  her  immortall  praize. 

But  all  the  rest,  as  borne  of  salvage  brood. 
And  having  beene  with  acorns  alwaies  fed  ; 
Can  no  whit  savour  this  celestiall  food, 
But  with  base  thoughts  are  into  blindnesse  led, 
And  kept  from  looking  on  the  lightsome  day : 
For  whome  I  waile  and  weepe  all  that  I  may. — 
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Eftsoones  such  store  of  teares  shoe  forth  did  powre. 
As  if  shee  all  to  w  atiM*  would  have  gone  ; 
And  all  her  Sisters,  seeing  her  sad  stowre. 
Did  we(>|)  and  \v;iile,  and  made  exceeding  nione, 
And  all  their  learned  instruments  did  breake : 
The  rest  untold  no  living  tongue  can  speake. 
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Wrong'd,  yet  not  daring  to  expresse  ray  paine. 
To  you  (great  Lord)  the  causer  of  my  care, 
In  clowdie  teares  my  case  I  thus  complaine 
Unto  your  selfe,  that  onely  privie  are. 

But  if  that  any  G:ldipus  unware 
Shall  chaunce,  through  power  of  some  divining 

spright. 
To  reade  the  secrete  of  this  riddle  rare. 
And  know  the  purporte  of  my  evill  plight; 
Let  him  rest  pleased  with  his  owne  insight, 
Ne  further  seeke  to  glose  upon  the  text : 
For  griefe  enough  it  is  to  grieved  wight 
To  feele  his  fault,  and  not  be  further  vext. 

But  what  so  by  my  selfe  may  not  be  showen. 
May  by  this  Gnatts  complaint  be  easily  knowen. 
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We  now  have  playde,  Augustus,  wantonly. 

Tuning  our  song  unto  a  tender  Muse, 

And,  like  a  cobweb  weaving  slenderly, 

Have  onely  playde:  Let  thus  much  then  excuse 

This  Gnats  small  Poeme,  that  th' whole  histoire 

Is  but  a  iest,  though  envie  it  abuse : 

But  who  such  sports  and  sweet  delights  doth  blame. 

Shall  lighter  seeme  then  this  Gnats  idle  name. 

Hereafter,  when  as  season  more  secure 
Shall  bring  forth  fruit,  this  Muse  shall  speak  to  thee 
In  bigger  notes,  that  may  thy  sense  allure. 
And  for  thy  wortli  frame  some  fit  Poesie  ; 
The  golden  ofsprtug  of  Latona  pure, 
And  ornament  of  great  loves  progenie, 
Phftibus,  shall  be  the  author  of  my  song, 
Playing  on  ivorie  harp  with  silver  strong. 

He  shall  inspire  my  verse  with  gentle  mood 
Of  Poets  Prince,  whether  he  woon  beside 
Faire  Xanthus  s|)rincled  with  Chima^ras  blood  ; 
Or  in  the  woods  of  Astery  abide  ; 
Or  whereas  mount  Parnasse,  the  Muses  brood. 
Doth  his  broad  forhead  like  two  homes  divide. 
And  the  sweete  waves  of  sounding  Castaly 
With  liquid  foote  doth  slide  downe  easily, 
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Wherefore  ye  Sisters,  which  the  glorie  bee 
Of  the  Pierian  streames,  fayre  Naiades, 
Go  too ;  and,  dauncing-  all  in  companie, 
Adorne  that  god  :  And  thou  liolie  Pales, 
To  \^  home  the  honest  care  of  husbandrie 
Returneth  by  continuall  successe, 
Have  care  for  to  pursue  his  footing  light 
Throgh  the  wide  woods,  and  groves,  with  green 
leaves  dight. 

Professing  thee  I  lifted  am  aloft 

Betwixt  the  forrest  wide  and  starrie  sky  : 

And  thou,  most  dread  Octavius,  which  oft 

To  learned  wits  giv'st  courage  worthily, 

O  come,  thou  sacred  childe,  come  sliding  soft. 

And  favour  my  beginnings  graciously  : 

For  not  these  leaves  do  sing  that  dreadfull  stoimd, 

When  Giants  bloud  did  staine  Phlegraean  ground, 

Nor  how  th'  halfe  horsy  people,  Cehtaures  hight, 
Fought  with  the  bloudie  Lapithaes  at  bord  ; 
Nor  how  the  East  with  tyranous  despight 
BurnttliAtticktowres,  and  people  slew  with  sword; 
Nor  how  mount  Athos  through  exceeding  might 
Was  digged  downe  ;  nor  yron  bands  abord 
The  Pontick  sea  by  their  huge  Navy  cast ; 
My  volume  shall  renowne,  so  long  since  past. 

Nor  Hellespont  trampled  with  horses  feete, 
When  flocking  Persians  did  the  Greeks  affray : 
But  my  soft  Muse,  as  for  her  power  more  meete, 
Delights  (with  Phoebus  friendly  leave)  to  play 
An  easie  running  verse  with  tender  feete. 
And  thou,  dread  sacred  child,  to  thee  alway, 
Let  everlasting  lightsome  glory  strive. 
Through  the  worlds  endles  ages  to  survive. 
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And  let  an  happie  roome  reraaine  for  thee 
Monsjst  heavenly  ranks,  where  blessed  soules  do 
And  let  luno-  iiistini:  lite  with  ioyous  glee,     [rest ; 
As  thy  due  nieede  that  thou  desorvest  best, 
Hcriat'ter  many  yeares  renu'inbred  be 
Amongst  good  men,  ot"  whom  thou  oft  are  blest; 
Live  thou  for  ever  in  all  happinesse  ! 
But  let  us  turne  to  our  first  businesse. 
The  fiery  Sun  was  mounted  now  on  hight 
Up  to  the  heavenly  towers,  and  shot  each  where 
Out  of  his  golden  chaiet  glistering  light; 
And  fayre  Aurora,  with  her  rosie  heare. 
The  hatefull  darknes  now  had  put  to  flight; 
When  as  the  shepheard,  seeing  day  appeare. 
His  little  goats  gan  drive  out  of  their  stalls, 
To  feede  abroad,  where  pasture  best  befalls. 

To  an  high  roountaines  top  he  with  them  went, 
Where  thickest  grasse  did  cloath  the  open  hills : 
Thev  now  amongst  the  woods  and  thickets  ment. 
Now  in  the  valleics  wandiing  at  their  wills. 
Spread  themselves  farre  abroad  through  each  de- 
scent ; 
Some  on  the  soft  grcene  grasse  feeding  their  fills; 
Some,  clambring  through  the  hollow  clift'es  on  hy. 
Nibble  the  bushie  shrubs  which  growe  thereby. 

Others  the  utmost  boughs  of  trees  doe  crop. 
And  brouze  the  woodbine  twigges  that  freshly  bud ; 
This  with  full  bit  doth  catch  the  utmost  top 
Of  some  soft  willow,  or  new  growen  stud  ;     [lop. 
This  with  sharpe  teeth  the  bramble  leaves  doth 
And  chaw  the  tender  prickles  in  her  cud ; 
The  whiles  another  high  doth  overlooke 
Her  owne  like  image  in  a  christall  brooke. 
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O  tho  groat  happines,  wlucli  slK'[)hcar(ls  have. 
Who  so  h)ath(;s  not  too  mucli  Uk;  pooio  estate, 
A^^ith  miiule  that  ill  use  doth  before  deprave, 
Ne  measures  all  things  by  the  costly  rate 
Of  riotise,  and  semblants  outward  brave  ! 
No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  greedie  mindes  of  covetous  men, 
Do  ever  creepe  into  the  shepheards  den. 

Ne  cares  he  if  the  fleece,  which  him  arayes, 
Be  not  twice  steeped  in  Assyrian  dye  ; 
Ne  glistering  of  golde,  which  luiderlaycs 
The  summer  beanies,  doe  blinde  his  gazing  eye ; 
Ne  pictures  beautie,  nor  the  glauncing  rayes 
Of  precious  stones,  whence  no  good  commeth  by ; 
Ne  yet  his  cup  embost  with  imagery 
Of  Bcetus  or  of  Alcons  vanity. 

Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteemeth  hee, 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away: 
But  with  pure  brest  from  carefull  sorrow  free. 
On  the  soft  grasse  his  limbs  doth  oft  display. 
In  svveete  spring  time,  when  flowres  varietie 
With  sundrie  colours  paints  the  sprinckled  lay; 
There,  lying  all  at  ease  from  guile  or  spight. 
With  pype  of  fennie  reedes  doth  him  delight. 

There  he,  Lorde  of  himselfe,  with  palme  bedight, 
His  looser  locks  doth  w  rap  in  wreath  of  vine : 
There  his  milk-dropping  goats  be  his  delight. 
And  fruitefull  Pales,  and  the  forrest  greene. 
And  darkesome  caves  in  pleasaunt  vallies  pight, 
Wheras  continuall  shade  is  to  be  seene, 
And  where  fresh  springing  wells,  as  christall  neate. 
Do  alwaycs  flow,  to  quench  his  thirstie  heate. 
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O!  who  can  lead  then  :i  more  liappio  life 

Tliaii  he,  that  witliclcaiic  iiiiiidc,  and  liiart  sincere, 

Ko  greedy  riehis  kiiowes  nor  l)luudie  strife. 

No  thadly  lijjiit  ot'uarliek  llcete  doth  t'eare  ; 

!Ne  rnns  in  perill  of  toes  eriitll  knife. 

That  in  (he  sacred  teniphs  lie  may  rearo 

A  tropliee  of  liis  glittering  spoyles  and  treasure. 

Or  may  abound  in  riches  above  measure. 

Of  liiin  his  God  is  worshipt  with  his  sythe. 
And  not  with  skill  of  craftsman  polished: 
lie  ioyes  in  grovis,  and  makes  liinisilfe-  full  biythe 
\\  itli  sinidrit' riow«rs  in  wildc  iieldes  gathered; 
Ne  frankineei\s  he  from  Pancliaa  I)uy(h: 
Swtele  (juict  liaiboiirs  in  his  harmeles  head, 
And  perfect  l*leasure  buildes  her  ioyous  bowre, 
I'ree  from  sad  cares,  that  rich  mens  hearts  devowre. 

This  all  his  care,  this  all  his  whole  indevour. 
To  this  his  minde  and  senses  he  doth  bend. 
How  he  may  flow  in  tpiiets  mtitchlcs  treasour. 
Content  with  any  food  that  (jod  doth  send; 
And  how  his  limbs,  resolv'd  through  idle  leisour, 
V'nto  s\\eete  sleepe  he  may  srcinely  lend. 
In  some  coole  shadt>w  from  tin;  scorching  heat. 
The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eate. 

O  Flocks,  ()  Faunes,  and  ()  ye  pleasaunt  Springs, 
Of  Tempe,  where  the  coimtrey  Nymphs  are  rife. 
Through  whose  not  costly  care  each  shepheard  sings 
As  merrie  notes  upon  his  rusticke  fife. 
As  that  Ascnean  l)ard,  whose  fame  now  rings. 
Through  the  wide  woild,  and  leatls  as  ioyfuU  life  ; 
Free  from  all  troubhs  and  from  worldly  toyle. 
In  which  fond  men  doe  all  their  dayes  tunuoyle. 
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In  such  delights  whilst  thus  his  carelesse  time. 
This  Shepheard  drives,  upleaning  on  hss  batt, 
And  on  shrill  reedes  chaunting  his  rustick  rime; 
Hyperion,  throwing  foorth  his  beames  full  hott. 
Into  the  highest  top  of  heaven  gan  clime. 
And,  the  world  parting  by  an  equall  lott, 
Did  shed  his  whirling  Haraes  on  either  side. 
As  the  great  Ocean  doth  himselfe  divide. 

Then  gan  the  Shepheard  gather  into  one 
His  stragling  goates,  and  drave  them  to  a  foord, 
Whose  caerule  streame,  rombling  in  pible  stone, 
Crept  under  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 
Now  had  the  Sun  halfe  heaven  overgone. 
When  he  his  heard  back  from  that  water  foord 
Drave,  from  the  force  of  Phoebus  boyling  ray. 
Into  thick  shadowes,  there  themselves  to  lay. 

Soone  as  he  them  plac'd  in  thy  sacred  wood 
(O  Delian  Goddesse)  saw,  to  which  of  yore 
Came  the  bad  daughter  of  old  Cadmus  brood, 
Cruell  Agave,  flying  vengeance  sore 
Of  king  Nictileus  for  the  guiltie  blood. 
Which  she  with  cursed  hands  had  shed  before  ; 
There  she  halfe  frantick,  having  slaine  her  sonne. 
Did  shrowd  her  selfe  like  punishment  to  shonne. 

Here  also  playing  on  the  grassy  greene, 
Woodgods,  and  Satyres,  and  swift  Dryades, 
With  many  Fairies  oft  were  dauncing  scene. 
Not  so  much  did  Dan  Orpheus  represse 
The  streames  of  Hebrus  with  his  songs,  I  weene. 
As  that  faire  troupe  of  woodie  Goddesses 
Staled  thee,  O  Peneus,  powring  foorth  to  thee, 
From  cheereful  lookes,  great  mirth  and  gladsome 
glee. 
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The  verie  nature  of  the  place,  resounding 
With  gentle  murmuro  ot"  the  l)reatliing  ayre, 
A  pleasant  bowre  w ilh  all  (Ulinlit  ubuunding 
In  the  f'rfsli  shadow e  did  tor  tluiu  prt|)ayre. 
To  rest  their  limbs  with  wcariius  redounding. 
For  fust  the  hifili  [)aliiK-tre('s,  with  braunches  faire, 
Out  of  the  lowly  vallics  did  arise, 
And  high  shoote  up  their  heads  into  the  skyes. 

And  them  amonr;;st  the  wicked  Lotos  grew, 
Wicked,  for  holding  guilefully  away 
Ulysses  men,  whom  rapt  with  sweetenes  new. 
Taking  to  hoste,  it  (juite  from  him  did  stay ; 
And  eke  those  trees,  in  whose  transformed  hew 
The  Sunnes  sad  dan<;lit(>rs  waylde  the  rash  decay 
Of  Phaeton,  whose  limbs  w  ith  lightening  rent, 
They  gathering  up,  with  sweete  teares  did  lament. 

And  that  same  tree,  in  which  Demophoon, 
By  his  disloyalty  lamented  sore, 
Eternall  hurte  left  unto  many  one  : 
Whom  als  accompanied  the  Oke,  of  yore 
Through  fatall  charmes  transformd  to  such  an  one : 
The  Oke,  whose  acornes  were  our  foode,  before 
That  Ceres  seede  of  mortall  men  w  ere  knowne. 
Which  first  Triptoleme  taught  how  to  be  sowne. 

Here  also  grew  the  rougher-rinded  Pine, 
The  great  Argoan  shi|)s  brave  ornament. 
Whom  golden  I'leece  did  make  an  heavenly  signe ; 
Which  coveting,  with  his  high  tops  extent, 
To  make  the  mountaines  touch  the  starres  divine, 
Decks  all  the  forrest  w  ith  embellishment ; 
And  the  blacke  Holme  that  loves  the  watrie  vale  ; 
And  the  sweete  Cypresse,  signe  of  deadly  bale. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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Emongst  the  rest  the  clambring  Yvie  grew. 
Knitting  his  wanton  amies  with  grasping  hokl, 
Least  that  the  Poplar  ha|)pely  should  rew      [tohl 
Her  brothers  strokes,  whose  boughes  she  doth  en- 
With  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  survew. 
And  paint  with  pallid  greene  her  buds  of  gold. 
Next  did  the  Myrtle  tree  to  her  a|)proach, 
Not  yet  unmindfull  of  her  olde  reproach. 

But  the  small  birds,  in  their  wide  boughs  erabowr- 

Chaunted  their  sundrie  tunes  with  sweete  consent ; 
And  under  them  a  silver  spring,  forth  powring 
His  trickling  streames,  a  gentle  murmure  sent; 
Thereto  the  frogs,  bred  in  the  slimie  scowring 
Of  the  moist  mooros,  their  ianing  voyces  bent; 
And  shrill  grashoppers  chirj)ed  them  around : 
All  which  the  ayrie  Echo  did  resound. 

In  this  so  pleasant  place  the  Shepheards  flocke 
Lay  everie  where,  their  wearie  limbs  to  rest, 
On  everie  bush,  and  everie  hollow  rocke,     [best ; 
Where  breatlie  on  th»  in  the  whistling  wind  mote 
The  whiles  the  Shepheard  self,  tending  his  stocke. 
Sate  by  the  fountaine  side,  in  shade  to  rest, 
Where  gentle  slumbring  sleep  oppressed  him 
Displaid  on  ground,  and  seized  everie  lim. 

Of  trecherie  or  traines  nought  tooke  he  keep. 
But,  looslie  on  the  grassie  greene  dispredd. 
His  dearest  life  did  trust  to  careles  sleep  ; 
Which,  weighing  down  his  droupingdrowsie  hedd. 
In  (piict  rest  his  molten  heart  did  steep. 
Devoid  of  care,  and  feare  of  all  falshedd  : 
Had  not  inconstant  fortune,  bent  to  ill. 
Bid  strange  mischance  his  quietnes  to  spill. 
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For  at  his  wonted  time  in  tli.it  same  place 
An  huge  great  Serj)iiit,  all  villi  speckles  j)i(le. 
To  drench  himseUe  in  moorish  slime  did  trace. 
There  from  tlie  hovling  luxate  iiimselt'e  to  hide  : 
He,  passing  \>\  with  rolling  \\  rcallud  pace, 
With  hrandisht  tongue  the  einplie  aire  did  gride. 
And  wrapt  his  scalie  houiilits  with  tell  despight. 
That  all  things  seem'd  appalled  at  his  sight. 

Now,  more  and  more  having  Iiimselt'e  enrolde. 
His  glittering  breast  he  lit'teth  u|)  on  hie, 
And  with  proud  vaunt  his  head  alott  doth  holde ; 
Uiscreste  above,  spotted  with  purple  die. 
On  everie  side  did  shine  like  scalie  golde ; 
And  his  bright  eyes,  glauncing  full  dreadfullie. 
Did  seeme  to  flame  out  tlak«'s  of  flashing  fyre. 
And  with  Sterne  lookes  to  threaten  kindled  yre. 

Thus  wise  long  time  he  did  himselfe  dispace 
There  round  about,  when  as  at  last  he  spide. 
Lying  along  betore  him  in  that  place, 
That  flocks  grand  Captaine  and  most  trustie  guide  ; 
Eftspones  more  fierce  in  visage,  and  in  pace. 
Throwing  his  firie  eyes  on  everie  side. 
He  commeth  on,  and  all  things  in  his  way 
Full  stearuly  rends,  that  might  his  passage  stay. 

Much  he  disdaines,  that  anie  one  should  dare 
'I'o  coii.c  unto  his  haunt ;  for  w  hieli  intent 
He  inly  burns,  and  gins  straight  to  prepare 
The  weapons,  which  Xature  to  him  hath  lent; 
Tellie  he  hisseth,  and  doth  fiercely  stare, 
And  hath  his  iawes  with  angrie  spirits  rent, 
That  all  his  tract  with  bloiulie  drops  is  stained, 
And  all  his  foldes  are  now  in  lenath  outstrained. 
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Whom,  thus  at  point  prepared,  to  prevent, 

A  htle  noursling  of  the  humid  ayre, 

A  Gnat,  unto  the  sleepie  Shephcard  went ; 

And,  marking  where  his  ey-Hds  twinckhng  rare 

Shewd  the  two  pearles,  which  sight  unto  him  lent, 

Through  their  tiiin  coverings  appearing  tayre. 

His  httle  needk;  there  infixing  deep, 

Warnd  him  awake,  from  death  himselfe  to  keep. 

Wherewitli  enrag'd,  he  fiercely  gan  upstart. 
And  with  his  hand  him  rashly  bruzing  slewe 
As  in  avengeraent  of  his  heedles  smart. 
That  streight  the  spirite  out  of  his  senses  flew. 
And  life  out  of  his  members  did  depart : 
When,  suddenly  casting  aside  his  vew. 
He  spide  his  foe  with  feionous  intent. 
And  fervent  eyes  to  his  destruction  bent. 

All  suddenly  dismaid,  and  hartles  qnight. 
He  fled  abacke,  and,  catching  hastie  holde 
Of  a  yong  alder  hard  beside  him  pight, 
It  rent,  and  streight  about  him  gan  beholde 
What  God  or  Fortune  would  assist  his  might. 
But  whether  God  or  Fortune  made  him  bold 
Its  hard  to  read  :  yet  bardie  will  he  had 
To  overcome,  that  made  him  lesse  adrad. 

The  scalie  backe  of  that  most  hideous  Snake 
Enwrapj)ed  round,  oft  faining  to  retire, 
And  oft  him  to  assaile,  he  fiercely  strake 
Whereas  his  temples  did  his  creast-front  tyre  ; 
And,  for  he  was  but  slows,  did  slowth  oflf  shake 
And  gazing  ghastly  on  ;  (for  feare  and  yre 
Had  blent  so  much  his  sense,  that  lesse  hefeard;) 
Yet,  when  he  saw  him  slaine,  himselfe  he  cheard. 
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By  this  the  Night  iorth  from  the  darksome  bowrc 
Of  llerobus  Ikm-  teemed  steed»s  <iaii  call, 
And  laesie  Vesper  in  his  timely  howre 
From  gohhn  Otta  iian  proeeecU'  withall  ; 
Whenas  tlie  Shcpheard  alter  (his  sharpe  stowre, 
Seing  the  doubled  shadowes  low  to  fall, 
Gathering  his  straying  tloeke,  does  homeward  fare. 
And  nnto  rest  his  wearie  ioynts  prepare. 

Into  whose  sense  so  soone  as  lighter  sleepe 
Mas  entered,  and,  now  loosing  everie  lim, 
Sweete  slnmbring  deaw  in  carelesnesse  did  steepe ; 
The  Image  of  that  (inat  appeard  to  him. 
And  in  sad  tearmes  gan  sorrowfully  weepe, 
A^  ith  greislie  couiiteuaunee  and  visage  grim, 
A)  ailing  the  wrong  whieli  he  had  done  of  late. 
In  steed  of  good  hastning  his  cruell  fate. 

Said  he,  "  AAhat  have  I  wretch  deserv'd,  that  thus 

Into  this  bitter  liale  I  aui  outcast, 

Whilest  that  thy  life  more  deare  and  precious 

Was  than  mine  owne,  so  long  as  it  ditl  last  ? 

I  now,  in  lieu  of  paines  so  gracious, 

Am  tost  in  th'ayre  with  everie  windie  blast: 

Thou,  safe  delivered  tVom  sad  decay. 

Thy  careles  limbs  in  loose  sleep  dost  display. 

"  So  livest  thon ;  but  my  poore  wretched  ghost 
Js  forst  to  ferric  over  Let  lies  river. 
And  spoyld  of  Charon  too  and  fro  am  tost. 
Seest  thou  not  how  all  places  (juake  and  quiver, 
Lightlied  with  deadly  lamps  on  everie  post  ? 
Tisiphonc  each  where  doth  shake  and  shiver 
J  ler  tiaming  lier-brond,  «MicoiMitriiig  me, 
A\  hose  lockes  uncombed  cruell  adders  be. 

Q2 
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"  And  Cerberus,  whose  many  mouthes  doo  bay 
And  barke  out  flames,  as  if  on  fire  he  fed; 
Adowne  whose  necke,  in  terrible  array, 
Ten  thousand  snakes  craHing  about  his  hed 
Doo  hang  in  heapes,  that  liorribly  aftVay, 
And  bloodie  eyes  doo  glister  firie  red  ; 
He  oftentimes  me  dreadfullie  doth  threaten 
With  painfull  torments  to  be  sorely  beaten. 

"  Ay  me !  that  thankes  so  much  should  faile  of 
For  that  I  thee  restored  to  life  againe,         [meed ; 
Even  from  the  doore  of  death  and  deadlie  dreed. 
Where  then  is  now  the  guerdon  of  my  paine  ? 
Where  the  reward  of  my  so  piteous  deed? 
The  praise  of  Pitie  vanisht  is  in  vaine, 
And  th' antique  faith  of  Justice  long  agone 
Out  of  the  land  is  fled  away  and  gone. 

"  I  saw  anothers  fate  approaching  fast, 

And  left  mine  owne  his  safetie  to  tender; 

Into  the  same  mishap  I  now  am  cast, 

And  shun  d  destruction  doth  destruction  render  ; 

Not  unto  him  that  never  hath  trespast. 

But  punishment  is  due  to  the  offender. 

Yet  let  destruction  be  the  punishment. 

So  long  as  thankfull  will  may  it  relent, 

"  I  carried  him  into  waste  wildernesse. 
Waste  wilderues,  amongst  Cymerian  shades. 
Where  endles  paines  and  hideous  heavinesse 
Is  round  about  me  heapt  in  darksome  glades. 
For  there  huge  Othos  sits  in  sad  distresse. 
Fast  bound  with  serpents  that  him  oft  invades  ; 
Far  of  beholding  Ephialtes  tide. 
Which  once  assai'd  to  burne  this  world  so  vride. 
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"  And  there  is  mouinfiill  Tityus,  inindofull  yet 
Of  thy  displeasure,  ()  Latotia  iaire  ; 
Displeasure  too  imphicable  was  it, 
That  made  him  meat  for  wihl  foules  of  the  ayre : 
Much  do  I  feare  amoii^,  such  (ieuds  to  sit ; 
Much  do  I  fiare  hack  to  them  to  re]»ayre. 
To  the  black  shadowes  of  the-  Stviiian  shore, 
Where  wretched  ghosts  sit  wailing  evermore, 

"  There  next  the  utmost  hrinck  doth  he  abide. 
That  did  the  bankets  of  the  gods  bewray,     [dride 
Whose  threat  through  thirst  to  nought  nigh  being 
His  sense  to  scekc  for  ease  turnes  every  way  : 
And  he,  that  in  avengement  of  his  pride 
For  scorning  to  the  sacrid  cods  to  pray, 
Against  a  mounlaine  rolls  a  mightie  stone, 
Calling  in  vaine  for  rest,  and  can  have  none. 

"  Go  ye  with  them,  go,  cursed  Damosells, 
Whose  bridale  torches  foule  I'rynnis  tynde ; 
And  Hymen,  at  your  spousalls  sad,  foretells 
Tydinjis  of  death  and  massacre  unkinde  : 
AVith  them  that  cruell  Colchid  mother  dwells, 
The  which  conceiv'd  in  her  revengefull  minde 
M  ith  bitter  woundes  her  owne  deere  babes  to  slay, 
And  murdred  troupes  upon  great  heapes  to  lay. 

"  There  also  those  two  Pandionian  niaides, 
Calling  on  Itis,  Itis  evermore, 
AVhom, wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie  blades ; 
For  whome  the  Thracian  king  lamenting  sore, 
Turn'd  to  a  Lapwing,  fowlie  them  upbraydes, 
And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  sore; 
There  now  they  all  eternally  cornplaine 
<  )f  others  wrong,  and  sufter  endles  paine. 
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"  But  tlio  two  brethren  borne  of  Cadmus  blood, 
A^  hilst  each  does  tor  the  soveraignty  contend, 
Blinde  through  anjbitioa,and  witli  vengeance  wood, 
Each  doth  against  the  others  bodie  bend 
His  cursed  Steele,  of  neither  well  withstood, 
And  with  wide  wounds  their  carcases  doth  rend; 
That  yet  they  both  doe  mortall  foes  remaine, 
Sith  each  with  brothers  bloudie  hand  was  slaine. 

•'  Ah  (waladay  !)  there  is  no  end  of  paine. 
Nor  cliaunge  of  labour  may  intreated  bee : 
Yet  I  beyond  all  these  am  carried  faine, 
^Vhere  other  powers  farre  different  I  see. 
And  must  passe  over  to  th'  Elisian  plaine : 
There  grim  Persephone,  eneountring  mee. 
Doth  urge  her  fellow  I'uries  eamcstlie 
With  their  bright  firebronds  me  to  terrific. 

"  There  chast  Alceste  lives  inviolate, 

Free  from  all  care,  for  that  her  husbands  dales 

She  did  jnolong  by  changing  fate  for  fate: 

Lo  !  there  lives  also  the  inimortall  praise 

Of  womankinde,  most  faithfull  to  her  mate, 

Penelope ;  and  from  her  farre  awayes 

A  rulesse  route  of  yongmen,  which  her  wood. 

All  slaine  with  darts,  lie  wallowed  in  their  blood. 

"  And  sad  Eurydice  thence  now  no  more 
IVIust  tiirne  to  life,  l)ut  ther(;  detained  bee 
For  looking  biic^k,  being  torbid  before  : 
Yet  was  the  guilt  thereof,  Orpheus,  in  thee  ! 
Bold  sure  he  was,  and  worthie  spirite  bore. 
That  durst  those  lowest  shadovves  goe  to  see. 
And  could  beleeve  that  anie  thing  could  please 
Fell  Cerberus,  or  Stygian  povvres  appease. 
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"  Ne  feard  the  burniii<^  \v;ivos  of  Plilc^eton, 
Nor  tliose  same  iiiuunutiill  kiii<i(Ioiii('s,  compassed 
AVitli  rustic  liorrour  and  I'owlc  fasliion  ; 
And  tle(|)  diu(l  vawtt's  ;  and  Tartar  covered 
AVith  bloodie  night,  and  <hirke  contusion  ; 
And iiidgementseates, whose  ludgeisdeadhedrcd, 
A  ludge,  that  after  death  dotli  punish  sore 
The  faults,  which  hfe  hath  trespassed  before. 

"  But  vahant  fortune  made  Dan  Orpheus  bolde  : 
For  the  switt  running-  rivers  still  diil  stand, 
And  the  wilde  beasts  their  fuiic  did  withhold, 
To  follow  Orpheus  musicke  through  (Ik;  land: 
And  th'okes,  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly  raolde. 
Did  move,  as  if  they  could  him  understand; 
And  the  shrill  woods,  which  were  of  sense  bereav'd, 
Through  their  hard  barke  his  silver  sound  receav'd. 

"  And  eke  the  Moone  her  hastie  steedes  did  stay. 
Draw  ing  in  teenies  along  the  starrie  skie  ; 
And  didst,  O  monthly  \'irgin,  thou  delay 
Thy  nightly  course,  to  heare  his  melodie? 
The  same  w as  able  with  like  lovely  lay 
The  Queene  of  hell  to  move  as  easily, 
To  yeeld  Juirydice  unto  her  fere 
Backe  to  be  borne,  though  it  unlawfull  w\ere. 

"  She,  (Ladie)  having  well  before  approoved 
The  feends  to  be  too  cruell  and  severe, 
Observ'd  th'  appointed  w  ay,  as  her  behooved, 
Ne  ever  did  her  eysight  turne  arere, 
Ne  ever  spake,  ne  cause  of  speaking  mooved ; 
But,  cruell  Orpheus,  thou  much  crueller, 
Seeking  to  kisse  her,  brok'st  the  gods  decree. 
And  thereby  mad'st  her  ever  damn'd  to  be. 
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"  Ah  !  but  svvoete  love  of  pardon  worthio  is. 
And  doth  deserve  to  have  small  faults  remitted; 
If  Hell  at  least  things  lightly  done  amis 
Knew  how  to  pardon,  when  ought  is  omitted ; 
Yet  are  ye  both  received  into  blis. 
And  to  the  seates  of  happie  soules  admitted : 
And  you,  beside  the  honourable  band 
Of  great  heroes,  doo  in  order  stand. 

"  There  be  the  two  stout  sonnes  of  /tlacus, 
Tierce  Peleus,  and  the  bardie  Telamon, 
Both  seemina;  now  full  glad  and  ioyeous 
Throuoh  their  syres  dreadiull  iurisdiction. 
Being-  the  ludge  of  all  that  horrid  hous  : 
And  both  of  them,  by  strange  occasion, 
Beiiown  d  in  choyce  of  happie  marriage 
Through  Venus  grace,  and  vertues  cariage. 

"  For  th'  one  was  ravisht  of  his  owne  bondraaide. 
The  faire  Ixione  captiv'd  from  Troy : 
But  th'  other  was  with  Thetis  love  assaid, 
Great  Nereus  his  daughter  and  his  ioy. 
On  this  side  them  there  is  a  yongman  layd. 
Their  match  in  glorie,  mightie,  fierce,  and  coy ; 
That  from  th'  Argolick  ships,  with  furious  yre, 
Bett  back  the  furie  of  the  Troian  fyre. 

"  O  !  who  would  not  recount  the  strong  divorces 
Of  that  great  warre,  which  Troianes  oft  behelde. 
And  oft  beheld  the  warlike  Greekish  forces, 
AV  hen  Teucrian  soyle  with  bloodie  rivers  swelde. 
And  wide  Sigttan  shores  were  spred  with  corses. 
And  Simois  and  Xanthus  blood  outwelde; 
A\'hilst  Hector  raged,  with  outragious  minde. 
Flames,  weapons,  wounds,  in  Greeks  fleete  to  have 
tynde. 
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"  For  Tda  solfe,  in  ay<lo  of"  that  ficrco  fit^lit, 
Out  ot"  lior  iiioiiiitaiiK's  miiiistrcd  sup[)Iies  ; 
And,  liko  a  kindly  nourscf,  did  yedd  (for  spiglit) 
Store  ot  firohronds  out  ot"  lior  noursories 
Unto  licr  fost<r  cliildrcti,  that  tliey  might 
Intlainc  the  navic  oftlicir  encuiics, 
And  all  the  Uhcfaan  slioro  to  ashes  turne, 
Where  lay  the  shifts,  which  they  did  seekc  to  burne. 

"  (iainst  which  the  uol>lc  soinit'  ot"  ']\Ianion 
OpposVl  hiuisclt'c,  and,  thwarting  his  huge  shield, 
Them  battcll  bad,  gainst  whom  appeard  anon 
Hector,  the  glori(^  of  the  Troian  field  : 
Both  tierce  and  furious  in  contiMition 
Kncountred,  thnt  iheir  mightie  strokes  so  slirild, 
As  the  great  clap  of  thunder,  which  doth  ryve 
The  ratling  heavens,  and  clondes  asunder  dryve. 

"  So  th"  ouf!  with  fire  and  weapons  did  contend 
To  cut  the  ships  from  turning  home  againe 
To  Argos  ;  th'  other  strove  for  to  defend 
The  force  of  Vulcane  with  his  might  and  maine. 
Thus  th'  one  ililacide  did  his  fame  extend : 
But  tir  other  ioy  d,  that,  on  the  Phrygian  plavne 
Having  the  blood  of  vantiiiisht  Hector  shedd. 
He  compast  Troy  thrice  with  his  bodie  dedd. 

"  Againe  great  dole  on  either  partie  grewc. 
That  him  to  death  unfaithful!  I*aris  sent ; 
And  also  him  that  false  Ulysses  slewe, 
Drawne  into  danger  through  close  ambnshment ; 
T'heretore  from  him  Laertes  sonne  his  vewe 
Doth  turne  aside,  and  boasts  his  good  event 
In  working  of  Strymonian  llha-sus  fall. 
And  efte  in  Dolons  subtile  siirprysall. 
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"  Againc  the  dreadfiill  Cyconcs  him  dismay. 
And  blacke  La^strigones,  a  people  stout: 
Then  gieedie  Scilla,  under  whom  there  bay 
Manie  great  bandogs,  which  her  gird  about: 
Then  doo  the  ^'l^nean  Cyclops  him  affray, 
And  deep  Charybdis  gulphing  in  and  out: 
Lastly  the  squalid  lakes  of  Tartaric, 
And  griesly  feends  of  hell  him  terrific. 

"  There  also  goodly  Agamemnon  hosts. 

The  glorie  of  the  stock  of  Tantalus, 

And  famous  hght  of  all  the  Groekish  hosts; 

Under  whose  conduct  most  victorious. 

The  Dorick  flames  consum'd  the  Iliack  posts. 

Ah!  but  the  Greekes  themselves,  more  dolorous. 

To  thee,  O  Troy,  paid  penaunce  for  thy  fall ; 

In  th'  Hellespont  being  nigh  drowned  all. 

"  Well  may  appeare  by  proofe  of  their  mischaunce. 
The  chaungfuU  turning  of  mens  slipperie  state. 
That  none,  whom  fortune  freely  doth  advaunce, 
Himselfe  therefore  to  heaven  should  elevate : 
Por  loftie  type  of  honour,  through  the  glaunce 
Of  envies  dart,  is  downe  in  dust  prostrate ; 
And  all,  that  vaunts  in  wordly  vanitie. 
Shall  fall  through  fortunes  mutabilitie. 

"  Th'  Argolicke  Power  returning  home  againe, 
Enricht  with  spoyles  of  th'  Ericthonian  towre. 
Did  happie  winde  and  weather  entertaine, 
And  w  ith  good  speed  the  fomie  billowes  scowre : 
No  signe  of  storme,  no  feare  of  future  paine, 
Which  soone  ensued  them  with  heavie  stowre. 
Nereis  to  the  seas  a  token  gave. 
The  whiles  their  crooked  keeles  the  surges  clave. 
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"  Siuldeiily,  whttlitr  tliroii^h  the  gods  decrco, 
Or  luiplosse  rising  of  some  troward  starrc, 
The  heavens  on  everie  side  eneh)\\(le(l  hee  : 
IJhick  stornies  and  togs  are  bh)\vi  ii  up  from  t'arre, 
That  now  the  pylote  can  no  loadstarre  see, 
]?ut  skies  and  seas  doo  make  most  dreadfull  warre ; 
The  biilowes  striving  to  the  heavens  to  reach, 
And  th'  heavens  striving  them  for  to  enijieach. 

"  And,  in  avengement  of  tlieir  bold  attempt, 
13oth  sun  and  stanes  and  all  the  heavenly  povvres, 
Conspire  in  one  to  vvreake  their  rash  contempt, 
And  downe  on  them  to  fall  from  highest  towres : 
The  skie,  in  pieces  seeming  to  be  rent, 
Throwes  lightning  forth,  and  liaile,  and  harmful 

shovvres, 
That  death  on  everie  side  to  them  appeares, 
In  thousand  formes,  to  worke  more  ghastly  feares. 

"  Some  in  the  greedie  flouds  are  sunke  and  drent; 
Some  on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus  are  ihrowne ; 
Some  on  tlT  Euboick  clitis  in  pieces  rent ; 
Some  scattred  on  the  llerca^an  shores  unknowne ; 
And  manie  lost,  of  whom  no  raoniment 
Remaines,  nor  memorie  is  to  be  showne  : 
AVhilst  all  the  purchase  of  the  Phrigian  pray, 
Tost  on  salt  biilowes,  round  about  doth  stray. 

"  Here  nianie  other  like  heroes  bee, 
Equall  in  honour  to  the  former  crue. 
Whom  ye  in  goodly  seates  may  placed  see, 
Descended  all  from  Home  by  linage  due ; 
From  Rome,  that  holds  the  world  in  sovereigntie. 
And  doth  all  nations  unto  her  subdue : 
I J  ere  Fabii  and  Decii  doo  dwell, 
Horatii  that  in  vertue  did  excell. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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"  And  here  the  antique  fame  of  stout  Caniili 
Doth  ever  live  ;  and  constant  Curtius, 
Who,  stifly  bent  his  vowed  Hfe  to  spill 
For  countreyes  health,  a  gulph  most  hideous 
Amidst  the  towne  with  his  owne  corps  did  fill, 
T'  appease  the  Powers  ;  and  prudent  3Iutius, 
Who  in  his  flesh  endur'd  the  scorching  flame. 
To  daunt  his  foe  by'  ensample  of  the  same. 

"  And  here  wise  Curius,  companion 

Of  noble  vertues,  lives  in  endles  rest ; 

And  stout  riaminius,  whose  devotion 

Taught  him  the  fires  scorn'd  furie  to  detest; 

And  here  the  praise  of  either  Scipion 

Abides  in  highest  place  above  the  best. 

To  whom  the  ruin'd  walls  of  Carthage  vow'd. 

Trembling  their  forces,  sound  their  praises  lowd. 

"  Live  they  for  ever  through  their  lasting  praise  ! 
But  I,  poore  wretch,  am  forced  to  retourne 
To  the  sad  lakes  that  Phoebus  sunnie  rayes 
Doo  never  see,  where  soules  doo  alwaies  mourne  ; 
And  by  the  wayling  shores  to  waste  my  dayes. 
Where  Phlegeton   with   quenchles   flames   doth 

burne ; 
By  which  iust  Minos  righteous  soules  doth  sever 
From  wicked  ones,  to  live  in  blisse  for  ever. 

"  Me  therefore  thus  the  cruell  fiends  of  hell 
Girt  with  long  snakes,  and  thousand  yron  chaynes. 
Through  doome  of  that  their  cruell  ludge,  compell 
With  bitter  torture,  and  impatient  paines. 
Cause  of  my  death  and  iust  complaint  to  tell. 
For  thou  art  he,  whom  my  poore  ghost  complaines 
To  be  the  author  of  her  ill  unwares, 
That  careles  hear  st  my'  intollerable  cares. 
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"  Them  therefore  as  bequeathing  to  tlie  winde, 
I  now  depart,  returning  to  thee  never, 
And  leave  this  lamentable  plaint  behinde. 
But  doo  thou  haunt  the  soft  downe-rolling  river, 
And   wilde  greene  woods    and   fruitful  pastures 

minde  ; 
And  let  the  tlitting  aire  my  vaine  words  sever. ' — 
Thus  having  said,  he  heavily  departed 
With  piteous  crie,  that  anie  would  have  smarted. 

Now,  when  the  sloathfull  fit  of  lifes  sweete  rest 
Had  left  the  heavie  Shepheard,  wondrous  cares 
His  inly  grieved  minde  full  sore  opprest; 
That  balcfull  sorrow  he  no  longer  beares 
For  that  (inats  death,  which  deeply  was  imprest; 
But  bends  what  ever  power  his  aged  yeares 
Him  lent,  yet  being  such,  as  through  their  might 
He  lately  slue  his  dreadfuU  foe  in  fight. 

By  that  same  river  lurking  under  greene, 
Eftsoones  he  gins  to  fashion  forth  a  place ; 
And,  squaring  it  in  compasse  well  beseene, 
There  plotteth  out  a  tombe  by  measured  space  : 
His  yron-headed  spade  tho  making  cleene, 
To  dig  up  sods  out  of  the  fiowrie  grasse. 
His  worke  he  shortly  to  good  purpose  brought, 
Like  as  he  had  conceiv  d  it  in  his  thought. 

An  heape  of  earth  he  hoorded  up  on  hie. 
Enclosing  it  with  banks  on  everie  side, 
And  thereupon  did  raise  full  busily 
A  little  mount,  of  greene  turfl's  edifide  ; 
And  on  the  top  of  all,  that  passers  by 
Might  it  behold,  the  toomb  he  did  provide 
Of  smoothest  marble  stone  in  order  set. 
That  never  might  his  luckie  scape  forget. 
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And  round  about  he  tauglit  sweete  flowres  to  growe ; 
The  Hose  engrained  in  pure  scarlet  die ; 
The  Lilly  fresh  ;  and  Violet  belowe  ; 
The  Marigolde  ;  and  cheerefull  llosemarie  ; 
The  Spartan  ]Mirtle,\vhence  sweet  gumb  does  flowe ; 
The  purple  Hyacinthe;  and  fresh  Costraarie; 
And  Satt'ron,  sought  for  in  Cilician  soyle ; 
And  Lawrell,  th'  ornament  of  Phoebus  toyle. 

Fresh  Rhododaphne  ;  and  the  Sabine  flowre. 
Matching  tiie  wealth  of  th'  auncient  Frankincence ; 
And  pallid  Yvie,  building  his  owne  bowre ; 
And  J3ox,  yet  niindfiill  of  his  olde  oft'ence ; 
Red  Amaranthus,  lucklesse  paramour; 
Oxeye  still  greene  ;  and  bitter  Patience ; 
Ne  wants  there  pale  Narcisse,  that,  in  a  well 
Seeing  his  beautie,  in  love  with  it  fell. 

And  whatsoever  other  flowre  of  worth. 

And  whatso  other  hearb  of  lovely  hew. 

The  ioyous  Spring  out  of  the  ground  brings  forth. 

To  cloath  her  selfe  in  colours  fresh  and  new ; 

He  planted  there,  and  reard  a  mount  of  earth. 

In  whose  high  front  was  writ  as  doth  ensue. 

To  thee,  small  Gnat,  in  lieu  of  his  life  saved, 
The  Shephearcl  hath  thy  deaths  record  engraved. 
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OR 

MOTHER  HUBBERDS  TALE. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE, 

THE  LADIE  COMPTON  AND  MOUNTEGLE. 

Most  faire  and  vertuous  Ladie:  having  often 
soup^ht  opportunitie  by  some  good  meanes  to 
make  knoweii  to  your  Ladiship  the  humble  af- 
fection and  faithfull  duetie,  which  I  have  alwaies 
professed,  and  am  bound  to  beare  to  that  House, 
from  whence  yee  spring,  I  have  at  length  found 
occasion  to  remember  the  same,  by  making  a 
simple  present  to  you  of  these  my  idle  labours ; 
which  havnng  long  sithens  composed  in  the  raw 
conceipt  of  my  youth,  I  lately  amongst  other 
papers  lighted  upon,  and  was  by  others,  which 
liked  the  same,  mooved  to  set  them  foorth.  Sim- 
ple is  the  device,  and  the  composition  meane, 
yet  carrieth  some  delight,  even  the  rather  because 
of  the  simplicitic  and  meannesse  thus  personated. 

r2 
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The  same  I  beseech  your  Ladiship  take  in  good 
part,  as  a  pledge  of  that  profession  which  I  have 
made  to  you ;  and  keepe  with  you  untill,  with 
some  other  more  worthie  labour,  I  do  redeeme  it 
out  of  your  hands,  and  discharge  my  utmost  dutie. 
Till  then  wishing  your  Ladiship  all  increase  of 
honour  and  happinesse,  I  humblie  take  leave. 

Your  La :  ever  humbly ; 

ED.  SP. 
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It  was  the  month,  in  which  the  righteous  Maide, 
That  tor  (hs(hiino  of  sinfiill  worlds  upbraide 
riod  hack  to  licavcn,  whence  she  was  rirst  con- 
ceived, 
Into  her  silver  bowre  the  Sunne  received ; 
And  the  liot  Syrian  Dog  on  him  away  ting, 
After  the  chafed  Lyons  criiell  bayting. 
Corrupted  had  th'  ayre  with  his  noysome  breath. 
And  powr'd  on  th'  earth  phigue,  pestilence,  and 
Rmongst  the  rest  a  wicked  maladie  [death. 

Kaign'd  emongst  men,  that  manic  did  to  die, 
Depriv'd  of  sense  and  ordinarie  reason  ; 
That  it  to  leaches  seemed  strange  and  geason. 
My  fortune  was,  mongst  manie  others  moe. 
To  be  partaker  of  their  common  woe  ; 
And  my  weake  bodie,  set  on  tire  with  griefe. 
Was  rob'd  of  rest  and  naturall  reliefe. 
In  this  ill  plight,  there  came  to  visite  mee 
Some  friends,  who,  sorie  my  sad  case  to  see. 
Began  to  comfort  nie  in  chearfull  wise. 
And  meanes  of  gladsome  solace  to  devise. 
But  seeing  kindly  sleep  refuse  to  doe 
His  office,  and  my  feeble  eyes  forgoe, 
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They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceave 
With  talke,  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave  ; 
And,  sitting  all  in  seates  about  me  round, 
With  pleasant  tales  (fit  for  that  idle  stound) 
They  cast  in  course  to  waste  the  wearie  howres : 
Some  tolde  of  Ladies,  and  their  Paramoures ; 
Some  of  brave  Knights,  and  their  renowned  Squires; 
Some  of  the  Faeries  and  their  strange  attires ; 
And  some  of  Giaunts,  hard  to  be  beleeved; 
That  the  delight  thereof  me  much  releeved.  . 
Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 
Hight  Mother  Hubberd,  who  did  farre  surpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth,  that  seem'd  her  well : 
She,  when  her  turne  was  come  her  tale  to  tell, 
Tolde  of  a  strange  adventure,  that  betided 
Betwixt  the  Foxe  and  th'Ape  by  him  misguided ; 
The  which  for  that  my  sense  it  greatly  pleased, 
All  were  my  spirite  heavie  and  diseased, 
He  write  in  termes,  as  she  the  same  did  say, 
So  well  as  I  her  words  remember  may. 
No  Muses  aide  me  needes  hereto  to  call ; 
Base  is  the  style,  and  matter  meane  withall. 

51  Whilome  (said  she) before  the  world  was  civill, 
The  Foxe  and  th'  Ape,  disliking  of  their  evill 
And  hard  estate,  determined  to  seeke 
Their  fortunes  farre  abroad,  lyeke  with  his  lyeke : 
For  both  were  craftie  and  unhappie  witted ; 
Two  fellowes  might  no  where  be  better  fitted. 
The  Foxe,  that  first  this  cause  of  griefe  did  finde, 
Gan  first  thus  plaine  his  case  with  words  unkinde. 
"  Neighbour  Ape,  and  ray  Gossip  eke  beside, 
(Both  two  sure  bands  in  friendship  to  be  tide,) 
To  whom  may  I  more  trustely  complaine 
The  evill  plight,  that  doth  me  sore  constraine, 
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And  hope  thereof  to  flii<lf  duo  rcniedie  ? 

Heare  then  my  j)ain*;  und  inward  agonic. 

Thus  manie  yearcs  1  now  have  spent  and  worne. 

In  meane  regard,  and  basest  fortunes  scorne, 

Dooing  my  countrcy  service  as  I  might. 

No  lesse  I  dare  saie  than  the  prow(h;st  wight ; 

And  still  T  hoped  to  l)e  u|)  adviuuiced, 

For  my  good  [)arts;  but  still  it  liath  mischaunced. 

Now  therefore  that  no  leiiger  hope  1  see, 

But  fro  ward  fortune  still  to  follow  mee. 

And  losels  lifted  high,  where  I  did  looke, 

I  meane  to  turne  the  next  leafe  of  the  booke. 

Yet,  ere  that  anie  way  I  doo  betake, 

1  meane  my  Gossip  privie  first  to  make." 

"  Ah!  my  deare  Gossip,  (answer'd  then  the  Ape,) 

Deeply  doo  your  sad  w  ords  my  wits  aw  hape. 

Both  for  because  your  griefe  doth  great  appearc. 

And  eke  because  my  selfe  am  touched  neare  : 

For  I  likewise  have  wasted  much  good  time. 

Still  wayting  to  preferment  up  to  clime, 

Whilest  others  alvvayes  have  before  me  stept. 

And  from  my  beard  the  fat  away  have  swept ; 

That  now  unto  despaire  I  gin  to  growe 

And  meane  for  better  winde  about  to  throwe. 

Therefore  to  me,  my  trustie  friend,  aread 

Thy  councell :  two  is  better  than  one  head.'' 

"  Certes  (said  he)  I  meane  me  to  disguize 

In  some  straunge  habit,  after  uncouth  wize. 

Or  like  a  Pilgrim,  or  a  Ly'i'iter, 

Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  luggeler, 

And  so  to  wander  to  the  worldes  ende, 

To  seeke  my  fortune,  where  I  may  it  mend : 

For  worse  than  that  I  have  I  cannot  meete. 

Wide  is  the  world  I  wote,  and  everie  streete 
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Is  full  of  fortunes,  and  adventures  straunge, 

Continuallie  subiect  unto  chaunge. 

Say,  my  faire  brother  now,  if  this  device 

Doth  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice." 

'<  Surely  (said  th' Ape)  it  likes  me  wondrous  well ; 

And,  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expell, 

My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompanie 

In  this  adventures  chauucefull  ieopardie  : 

For,  to  wexe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse, 

Is  disadventrous,  and  quite  fortunelesse ; 

Abroad  where  change  is,  good  may  gotten  bee." 

The  Foxe  was  glad,  and  tpiickly  did  agree : 

So  both  resolv'd,  the  morrow  next  ensuing. 

So  soone  as  day  appeard  to  peoples  vewiug, 

On  their  intended  iourney  to  proceede ; 

And  over  night,  whatso  theretoo  did  neede. 

Each  did  prepare,  in  readines  to  bee. 

The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  one  might  see 

Light  out  of  heavens  windowes  forth  to  looke, 

Both  their  habiliments  unto  them  tooke. 

And  put  theuiselves  (a  Gods  name)  on  their  way; 

"VVhenas  the  Ape,  beginning  well  to  wey 

This  hard  adventure,  thus  began  t'  advise : 

"  Now  read  Sir  Reynold,  as  ye  be  right  wise. 

What  course  ye  weene  is  best  for  us  to  take, 

That  for  our  selves  we  may  a  living  make. 

Whether  shall  we  professe  some  trade  or  skill  ? 

Or  shall  we  varie  our  device  at  will, 

Even  as  new  occasion  appeares  ? 

Or  shall  we  tie  our  selves  for  certaine  yeares 

To  anie  service,  or  to  anie  place  ? 

For  it  behoves,  ere  that  into  the  race 

We  enter,  to  resolve  first  hereupon." 

"  Now  surely  brother  (said  the  Foxe  anon) 
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Ye  have  this  matter  niotionod  in  season : 

For  everie  thing-  that  is  biyun  with  reason 

AVill  come  by  rea<lie  meanes  unto  his  end; 

Hut  things  niiscounseUed  must  needs  miswend. 

Thus  therefore  I  advize  upon  the  case. 

That  not  to  anie  (;ertaino  trade  or  place, 

Nor  anie  man,  mc  should  our  selves  applie ; 

For  why  should  he  that  is  at  libertie 

Make  liimselfe  bond  ?  sith  then  we  are  free  borne. 

Let  us  all  servile  base  subiection  scorne  ; 

And,  as  we  bee  sonnes  of  tiie  world  so  wide. 

Let  us  our  fathers  heritage  divide. 

And  chalenge  to  our  selves  our  portions  dew 

Of  all  the  patrinionu',  which  a  few 

Now  hold  in  hugger  mugger  in  their  hand. 

And  all  tlu!  rest  doo  rob  of  good  and  land. 

For  now  a  few  have  all,  and  all  have  nought. 

Yet  all  be  brethren  ylike  dearly  bought: 

There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 

Ordained  first,  ne  by  the  law  of  Nature, 

But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creturc 

As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life. 

That  there  might  be  no  ditierence  nor  strife. 

Nor  ought  cald  mine  or  thine:  thrice  happie  then 

Was  the  condition  of  raortall  men. 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  Saturne  old. 

But  this  might  better  be  the  world  of  gold  : 

For  without  golde  now  nothing  wilbe  got, 

Tlierefore  (if  please  you)  this  shalbe  our  plot ; 

We  will  not  be  of  anie  occupation. 

Let  such  vile  vassalls  borne  to  base  vocation 

Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droyle, 

AVhich  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toyle. 
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But  we  will  walke  about  the  world  at  pleasure 
Like  two  free  men,  and  make  our  ease  a  treasure, 
Free  men  some  baggers  call,  but  they  be  free  ; 
And  they  which  call  them  so  more  beggers  bee  : 
For  they  doo  swinke  and  sweate  to  feed  the  other, 
Who  live  like  lords  of  that  mIhcIi  they  doo  gather. 
And  yet  doo  never  thanke  them  for  the  same, 
But  as  their  due  by  Nature  doo  it  clame. 
Such  will  we  fashion  both  our  selves  to  bee, 
Lords  of  the  world  ;  and  so  will  wander  free, 
Where  so  us  listeth,  uncontrol'd  of  anie: 
Hard  is  our  hap,  if  we  (emongst  so  manie) 
Light  not  on  some  that  may  our  state  amend ; 
Sildome  but  some  good  commeth  ere  the  end." 
Well  seemd  the  Ape  to  like  this  ordinaunce : 
Yet,  well  considering  of  the  circumstaunce. 
As  pausing  in  great  doubt  awhile  he  staid, 
And  afterwards  with  grave  advizement  said ; 
"  I  cannot,  my  lief  brother,  like  but  well 
The  purpose  of  the  coraplot  which  ye  tell : 
For  well  I  wot  (compar'd  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree)  that  Beggers  life  is  best : 
And  they,  that  thinke  themselves  the  best  of  all. 
Oft-times  to  begging  are  content  to  fall. 
But  this  I  wot  withall,  that  we  shall  ronne 
Into  great  daunger  like  to  bee  undonne. 
Wildly  to  wander  thus  in  the  worlds  eye, 
Withouten  pasport  or  good  warrantie, 
For  feare  least  we  like  rogues  should  be  reputed. 
And  for  eare-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruted  ; 
Therefore  I  read,  that  we  our  counsells  call. 
How  to  prevent  this  mischiefe  ere  it  fall. 
And  how  we  may,  with  most  securitie, 
Beg  amongst  those  that  beggers  doo  defie." 
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"  Right  well,  (lecre  (iossip,  yo  iulvized  have, 
(Said  then  the  I'oxc,)  but  1  this  doubt  will  save  : 
For,  ere  we  iarthcr  passe,  I  will  devise 
A  pasport  for  us  botii  in  fittest  wize. 
And  by  the  names  of  Souldiers  us  protect; 
That  now  is  thouiiht  a  civile  bceginj^  sect. 
Be  you  the  Souldur,  for  you  likest  are 
For  manly  seinl)laiiee,  and  small  skill  in  warre : 
I  will  but  wayte  on  you,  and,  as  oecasion 
Falls  out,  my  selfe  tit  for  the  same  will  fashion." 
The  pasport  ended,  both  they  forward  went ; 
The  Ape  clad  Souldierlike,  fit  for  th'  intent. 
In  a  blew  iacket  with  a  crosse  of  redd 
And  manie  slits,  as  if  that  he  had  shedd 
Much  blood  throtih  many  wounds  therein  receaved, 
Which  had  th«'  use  of  his  right  arine  bereaved; 
LTpon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore, 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  peeces  tore : 
His  breeches  were  made  after  the  new  cut, 
Al  Portugese,  loose  like  an  emptie  gut ; 
And  his  hose  broken  high  above  the  heehng, 
And  his  shooes  beaten  out  with  traveling. 
But  neither  sword  nor  dagger  he  did  beare ; 
Seemes  that  no  foes  rcvengement  h(!  did  feare ; 
In  stead  of  them  a  handsome  bat  he  held, 
On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  farre  in  elde. 
Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  so  false  illusion. 
Doth  turne  the  name  of  Souldiers  to  abusion. 
And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamie ! 
Long  they  thus  travailed,  yet  never  met 
Adventure,  which  might  them  a  working  set: 
Yet  manie  waies  they  sought,  and  manie  tryed  ; 
Yet  for  their  purposes  none  lit  espyed. 
VOL.  VI.  s 
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At  last  they  chauust  to  meet  upon  the  way 

A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  gray ; 

Yet,  tliough  his  vesture  were  but  meane  and  bace, 

A  good  yeoman  he  was  of  honest  place. 

And  more  for  thrift  did  care  than  for  gay  clothing: 

Gay  without  good,  is  good  hearts  greatest  loathing. 

The  Foxe,  him  spying,  bad  the  Ape  him  dight 

To  play  his  part,  for  loe  !  he  was  in  sight. 

That  (if  he  er'd  not)  should  them  entertaine, 

And  yeeld  them  timely  profits  for  their  paine. 

Eftsoones  the  Ape  himstlfe  gan  up  to  reare. 

And  on  his  shoulders  high  his  bat  to  beare. 

As  if  good  service  he  were  fit  to  do  ; 

But  little  thrift  for  him  he  did  it  to : 

And  stoutly  forward  he  his  steps  did  straine. 

That  like  a  handsome  swaine  it  him  became : 

When  as  they  nigh  approached,  that  good  man. 

Seeing  them  wander  loosly,  first  began 

T' enquire,  of  custome,  what  and  whence  they  were? 

To  whom  the  Ape ;  "  I  am  a  Souldiere, 

That  late  in  warres  have  spent  my  deerest  blood. 

And  in  long  service  lost  both  limbs  and  good ; 

And  now,  constrain  d  that  trade  to  overgive, 

I  driven  am  to  seeke  some  meanes  to  live : 

Which  might  it  you  in  pitie  please  t'  afford, 

I  would  be  readie,  both  in  deed  and  word, 

To  doo  you  faithfuU  service  all  my  dayes. 

Tliis  yron  world  (that  same  he  weeping  sayes) 

Brings  downe  the  stowtest  hearts  to  lowest  state  : 

For  miserie  doth  bravest  mindes  abate, 

And  make  them  seeke  for  that  they  wont  to  scorne. 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorne." 

The  honest  man,  that  heard  him  thus  complaine, 

Was  griev'd,  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his  paine  ; 
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And,  well  dispos'd  him  somo  rolitff  to  sliowe, 

Askt  it"  ill  husb;indric  lie  ought  did  knowe, 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe. 

To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  tlictch,  to  mowe; 

Or  to  what  labour  els  he  was  prepared  t 

Por  husbands  lite  is  labourous  and  hard. 

Whenas  the  Ape  hiiu  hard  so  much  to  talke 

Of  labour,  that  did  from  his  liking  balke. 

He  would  have  slipt  the  colkr  liandsomly. 

And  to  him  said;  "  Good  Sir,  full  glad  am  I, 

To  take  what  paincs  may  anie  living  wight : 

But  my  late  maynied  limbs  lack  wonted  might 

To  doo  their  kindly  services,  as  needeth  : 

Scarce  this  right  hand  the  mouth  with  diet  feedeth. 

So  that  it  may  no  painfull  worke  endure, 

Ne  to  strong  lal)our  can  it  selfe  enure. 

But  if  that  anie  other  place  you  have, 

"Which  askes  small  paines,  but  thriftines  to  save, 

Or  care  to  overlookc,  or  trust  to  gather, 

Ye  may  me  trust  as  your  owne  ghostly  father." 

With  that  the  husbandman  gan  him  avize. 

That  it  for  him  were  tittest  exercise 

Cattell  to  keep,  or  grounds  to  oversee  ; 

And  asked  him,  if  lie  could  willing  bee 

To  keep  his  sheep,  or  to  attend  his  swyne, 

Or  watch  his  mares,  or  take  his  charge  of  kyne  ? 

"  Gladly  (said  he)  what  ever  such  like  paine 

Ye  put  on  me,  I  will  the  same  sustaine : 

But  gladliest  I  of  your  fleecie  sheepe 

(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  me  the  keep. 

For,  ere  tJiat  unto  armes  I  me  betooke. 

Unto  my  fathers  sheepe  I  usde  to  looke. 

That  yet  the  skill  thereof  I  have  not  loste  : 

Thereto  right  well  this  Curdog,  by  my  costc. 
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(Meaning  the  Foxe)  will  serve  my  sheepe  to  gather, 
And  drive  to  follow  after  their  belwether." 
The  husbandman  was  meanly  well  content 
Triall  to  make  of  his  endevourment ; 
And,  home  him  leading,  lent  to  him  the  charge 
Of  all  his  tiocke,  with  libertie  full  large, 
Giving  accompt  of  th'  annuall  increace 
Both  of  their  lambes,  and  of  their  woolley  fleece. 
Thus  is  this  Ape  become  a  shepheard  swaine. 
And  the  false  Foxe  his  dog:  (God  give  them  paine !) 
For  ere  the  yeare  have  halfe  his  course  out-run. 
And  doo  returne  from  whence  he  Hrst  begun. 
They  shall  him  make  an  ill  accompt  of  thrift. 
Now  whenas  Time,  tiying  with  winges  swift. 
Expired  had  the  terme,  that  these  two  iavels 
Should  render  up  a  reckning  of  their  travels 
Unto  their  master,  which  it  of  them  sought. 
Exceedingly  they  troubled  were  in  thought, 
Ne  wist  what  answere  unto  him  to  frame, 
Ne  how  to  scape  great  punishment,  or  shame. 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  theeverie  : 
For  not  a  lambe  of  all  their  flockes  supply 
Had  they  to  shew  ;  but,  ever  as  they  bred. 
They  slue  them,  and  upon  their  fleshes  fed : 
For  that  disguised  Dog  lovVl  blood  to  spill. 
And  drew  the  wicked  Shepheard  to  his  will. 
So  twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left ; 
And,  when  lambes  fail'd,  the  old  sheepes  lives 

they  reft ; 
That  howe  t'  acquite  themselves  unto  their  Lord 
They  were  in  doubt,  and  flatly  set  abord. 
The  Foxe  then  counsel'd  th'  Ape  for  to  require 
Respite  till  morrow  t'  answere  his  desire  : 
For  times  delay  new  hope  of  helpe  still  breeds. 
The  good  man  granted,  doubting  nought  their  deeds. 
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And  bad  next  day  that  all  should  i('adif'  he. 
But  they  more  subtdi  ineaninjr  liad  thaji  he  : 
Vox  the  next  nionowes  meed  they  closely  ment. 
For  f "care  of  atterclaps,  lor  to  prevent: 
And  that  same  evening-,  when  all  shrowded  were 
In  careles  sleep,  they  without  care  or  feare 
Cruelly  tell  upon  their  tlock  in  lolde. 
And  of  them  slew  at  pleasure  what  they  wolde  : 
Of  which  whenas  they  feasted  had  their  fill, 
For  a  full  complement  of  all  their  ill, 
They  stole  away,  and  tooke  their  hastie  flight, 
Carried  in  clowdes  of  all-concealing  night. 
So  was  the  husbandman  left  to  his  losse, 
And  they  unto  their  fortunes  change  to  tosse. 
After  which  sort  they  wandered  long  while. 
Abusing  manie  through  their  cloaked  guile ; 
That  at  tJie  last  they  gan  to  be  descryed 
Of  everie  one,  and  all  their  sleights  espyed. 
So  as  their  begging  now  them  failed  quyte. 
For  none  would  give,  but  all  men  would  them  wyte ; 
Yet  would  they  take  no  paines  to  get  their  living. 
But  seeke  some  other  way  to  gaine  by  giving, 
Much  like  to  begging  but  much  better  named  ; 
For  manie  beg,  which  are  thereof  ashamed. 
And  now  the  Foxe  had  gotten  him  a  gowne, 
Aiid  th'  Ape  a  cassocke  sidelong  hanging  downe; 
For  they  their  occupation  meant  to  change. 
And  now  in  other  state  abroad  to  range : 
For,  since  their  souldiers  pas  no  better  spedd. 
They  forg'd  another,  as  for  Clerkes  booke  redd. 
"Who,  passing  foorth,  as  their  adventures  fell. 
Through  manie  haps,  N\hich  needs  not  here  to  tell; 
At  length  chaunst  with  a  formall  Priest  to  meete, 
A>  horn  they  in  civill  manner  first  did  greete, 

s  2 
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And  after  askt  an  almes  for  Gods  deare  love. 
The  man  straight  way  his  choler  up  did  move, 
And  with  reproachfull  tearmes  gan  them  revile, 
for  following  that  trade  so  base  and  vile ; 
And  askt  what  license,  or  what  pas  they  had? 
"  Ah  I  (said  the  Ape  as  sighing  wondrous  sad) 
Its  an  hard  ease,  when  men  of  good  deserving 
Must  either  driven  be  perforce  to  sterving. 
Or  asked  for  their  pas  by  everie  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib  : 
And  yet  (God  wote)  small  oddes  I  often  see 
Twixt  them  that  aske,  and  them  that  asked  bee. 
Natheles  because  you  shall  not  us  raisdeeme. 
But  that  we  are  as  honest  as  we  seeme, 
Yee  shall  our  pasport  at  your  pleasure  see. 
And  then  ye  will  (I  hope)  well  mooved  bee." 
Which  when  the  Priest  beiield,  he  vew'd  it  nere 
As  if  therein  some  text  he  studying  were. 
But  little  els  (God  wote)  could  thereof  skill : 
For  read  he  could  not  evidence,  nor  will, 
Ne  tell  a  written  word,  ne  write  a  letter, 
Ne  make  one  title  worse,  ne  make  one  better : 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  neede, 
Ne  yet  of  Latine,  ne  of  Greeke,  that  breede 
Doubts  mongst  Divines,  and  difference  of  texts, 
From  whence  arise  diversitie  of  sects. 
And  hatefull  heresies,  of  God  abhor'd  : 
But  this  good  Sir  did  follow  tlie  plaine  word, 
Ne  medled  with  their  controversies  vaine ; 
All  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  saine, 
And  to  read  Homelies  upon  holidayes  : 
When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  playes; 
An  easie  life,  and  fit  high  God  to  please. 
He,  having  overlookt  their  pas  at  ease, 
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fian  at  the  l<ii<rtli  tlit'in  to  rt-hukr  againe, 
Tliat  no  good  tradt'  ot"  life  did  ciitertaine, 
But  lost  their  tiino  in  wandring  loose  abroad  ; 
Seeing  the  world,  in  which  they  booties  boad. 
Had  ways  enougli  tor  all  therein  to  live  ; 
Such  grace  did  (iod  inito  his  creatures  give. 
Said  then  the  I'oxe:  "  \>  ho  hath  the  world  not  tride. 
From  the  right  way  lull  eath  may  wander  wide. 
We  are  but  Novices,  new  come  abroad, 
'We  have  not  yet  the  tract  of  anie  troad. 
Nor  on  us  taken  anie  state  ot"  ht'e, 
But  readie  are  of  anie  to  make  preife. 
Therefore  might  please  you,  which  the  world  have 

proved, 
Us  to  advise,  which  forth  but  lately  moved, 
Of  some  good  course,  that  we  might  undertake ; 
Ye  shall  for  ever  us  your  bondmen  make." 
The  Priest  gan  wexe  halfe  proud  to  be  so  praide. 
And  thereby  willing  to  atloord  them  aide ; 
••  It  seemes  (said  he)  right  well  that  ye  be  Clerks, 
Both  by  your  wittie  words,  and  by  your  werks. 
Is  not  that  name  enough  to  make  a  living 
To  him  that  hath  a  whit  of  Natures  giving  ? 
How  nianie  honest  men  see  ye  arize 
Daylie  then  by,  and  grow  to  goodly  prize  ; 
To  Deanes,  to  Archdeacons,  to  Commissaries, 
To  Lords,  to  Principalis,  to  Prebendaries  ? 
All  iolly  Prelates,  worthie  rule  to  beare, 
AVho  ever  them  envie  :  yet  spite  bites  neare. 
Why  should  ye  doubt  then,  but  that  ye  likewise 
IMight  unto  some  of  those  in  time  arise  ? 
In  the  meane  time  to  live  in  good  estate, 
Loving  that  love,  and  hating  those  that  hate  ; 
Being  some  honest  Curate,  or  some  Vicker 
Content  with  little  in  condition  sicker." 
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"Ah!  but  (said  th'  Ape)  the  charge  is  wondrous 

gi-eat. 
To  feed  mens  soules,  and  hath  an  heavie  threat." 
"  To  feed  mens  soules  (quoth  he)  is  not  in  man  : 
For  they  must  feed  themselves,  doo  what  we  can. 
We  are  but  charg'd  to  lay  the  meate  before : 
Eate  they  that  list,  we  need  to  doo  no  more. 
But  God  it  is  that  feedes  them  with  his  grace. 
The  bread  of  life  powr'd  downe  from  heavenly  place. 
Therefore  said  he,  that  with  the  budding  rod 
Did  rule  the  lewes,  All  shalbe  taught  of  God. 
That  same  hath  lesus  Christ  now  to  him  raught. 
By  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed,  and  taught: 
He  is  the  Shepheard,  and  the  Priest  is  hee ; 
We  but  his  shepheard  swaines  ordain'd  to  bee. 
Therefore  herewith  doo  not  your  selfe  dismay ; 
Ne  is  the  paines  so  great,  but  beare  ye  may ; 
For  not  so  great,  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 
It's  now  a  dayes,  ne  halfe  so  streight  and  sore : 
They  whilorae  used  duly  everie  day 
Their  service  and  their  holie  things  to  say,  • 
Atmorne  and  even,  besides  their  Anthemes  sweete, 
Their  penie  Masses,  and  their  Complynes  meete. 
Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  Shrifts, 
Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 
Now  all  those  needlesse  works  are  laid  away ; 
Now  once  a  weeke,  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  enough  to  doo  our  small  devotion, 
And  then  to  follow  any  merrie  motion. 
Ne  are  we  tyde  to  fast,  but  when  we  list ; 
Ne  to  weare  garments  base  of  wollen  twist. 
But  with  the  finest  silkes  us  to  aray. 
That  before  God  we  may  appeare  more  gay, 
Resembling  Aarons  glorie  in  his  place  : 
For  farre  unfit  it  is,  that  person  bace 
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Should  with  vih^  ch)aths  approach  Gods  Maiestie, 
Wiioiu  MO  Illicit  anms  may  approaclun  nie ; 
Or  tliat  all  iiicii,  \\liicli  aiiic  master  serve, 
(lood  garments  tor  their  service  should  deserve; 
JJut  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  lloasts  Most  High, 
And  that  iu  highest  place  t'  approacii  him  nigh, 
And  all  the  peoples  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  throne,  as  on  ambassage  sent 
Both  to  and  fro,  should  not  deserve  to  weare 
A  garment  hetter,  than  of  wooll  or  heare. 
Beside,  we  may  have  lying  by  our  sides 
Our  lovely  Lasses,  or  briiiht  shining  Brides  : 
We  be  not  tyde  to  w  ilfull  chastitie, 
But  have  the  Gospell  of  free  libertie." 
By  that  he  ended  had  his  ghostly  sermon, 
The  Foxe  was  well  indued  to  be  a  Parson ; 
And  of  the  Priest  eftsoones  gan  to  enquire, 
How  to  a  Benefice  he  might  aspire. 
*'  Marie,  there  (said  the  Priest)  is  arte  indeed : 
Much  good  deep  learning  one  thereout  may  reed ; 
For  that  the  ground-worke  is,  and  end  of  all. 
How  to  obtaine  a  Beneticiall. 
First  therefore,  when  ye  have  in  handsome  wise 
Your  se'fe  attyred,  as  you  can  devise. 
Then  to  some  Nobleman  your  selfe  applye. 
Or  other  great  one  in  the  worldes  eye, 
That  hath  a  zealous  disposition 
To  God,  and  so  to  his  religion  : 
There  must  thou  fashion  eke  a  godly  zeale, 
Such  as  no  carpers  may  contrayre  reveale : 
F'or  each  thing  fainetl  ought  more  warie  bee. 
There  thou  must  walke  in  sober  gravitee, 
And  seeme  as  saintlike  as  Saint  lladegiind: 
Fast  much,  pray  oft,  looke  lowly  on  the  ground. 
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And  unto  everie  one  doo  curtesie  meeke : 

Those  lookes  (nought  saying)  doo  a  benefice  seeke, 

And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lacke  ere  long. 

But  if  thee  hst  unto  the  Court  to  throng, 

And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hoped  pray, 

Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way  : 

For  there  thou  needs  must  learne  to  laugh,  to  lie. 

To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoffe,  to  companie. 

To  crouche,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle  stock 

Of  thy  great  Masters  will,  to  scorne,  or  mock  : 

So  maist  thou  chaunce  mock  out  a  Benefice, 

Unlesse  thou  canst  one  coniure  by  device. 

Or  cast  a  figure  for  a  Bishoprick  ; 

And  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  schoole  trick. 

These  be  the  wayes,  by  which  without  reward 

Livings  iu  Court  be  gotten,  though  full  hard ; 

For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a  fee  : 

The  Courtier  needes  must  recompenced  bee 

With  a  Benevolence,  or  have  in  gage 

The  Primitias  of  your  Parsonage  : 

Scarse  can  a  Bishoprick  forpas  them  by. 

But  that  it  must  be  gelt  in  privitie. 

Doo  not  thou  therefore  seeke  a  living  there. 

But  of  more  private  persons  seeke  elswhere, 

Whereas  thou  maist  compound  a  better  penie, 

Ne  let  thy  learning  question'd  be  of  anie. 

For  some  good  Gentleman,  that  hath  the  right 

Unto  his  Church  for  to  present  a  wight. 

Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  wise ; 

That  if  the  living  yerely  doo  arise 

To  fortie  pound,  that  then  his  yongest  sonne 

Shall  twentie  have,  and  twentie  thou  hast  wonne: 

Thou  hast  it  wonne,  for  it  is  of  franke  gift, 

And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift ; 
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Both  that  the  Bishojj  may  admit  of  thee, 

And  that  therein  thou  maist  maintained  bee. 

This  is  the  way  for  one  that  is  uniern'd 

Living  to  get,  and  not  to  be  discern'd. 

Butthey,  that  are  great  Clerkes,  have  nearer  wayes. 

For  learning  sake  to  living  them  to  raise : 

Yet  manie  eke  oi'  them  ((iod  wote)  are  driven 

T'  accept  a  Benefice  in  peeces  riven. 

How  saist  thou  (friend)  liave  I  not  well  discourst 

Upon    this    common-place,    though    plaine,   not 

wourst? 
Better  a  short  tale  than  a  bad  long  shriving : 
Needes  anie  more  to  learne  to  get  a  living  r' 
"  Now  sure,  and  by  my  hallidome,  (quoth  he) 
Ye  a  great  master  are  in  your  degrge : 
Great  thankes  I  y^eld  you  for  your  discipline. 
And  doo  not  doubt  but  duly  to  encline 
My  wits  theretoo,  as  ye  shall  shortly  heare." 
The  Priest  him  wisht  good  speed,  and  well  to  fare : 
So  parted  they,  as  cithers  way  them  led. 
But  th'  Ape  and  Foxe  ere  long  so  well  them  sped. 
Through   the    Priests   holesome    counsell    lately 

tought, 
A  ndthrogh  their  ownefai.-e  handling  wisely  wroght. 
That  they  a  Benefice  twixt  them  obtained ; 
And  craftie  Reynold  was  a  Priest  ordained ; 
And  th'  Ape  his  Parish  Clarke  procuf  d  to  bee ; 
Then  made  they  revel!  route  and  goodly  glee. 
But,  ere  long  time  had  passed,  they  so  ill 
Did  order  their  aflaires,  that  th'  evill  will 
Of  all  their  Parishners  they  had  constraind ; 
AVho  to  the  Ordinarie  of  them  complain'd. 
How  fowlie  they  their  offices  abus'd. 
And  them  of  crimes  and  heresies  accus'd; 
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That  pursivants  he  often  for  thorn  sent : 

13ut  they  neglected  his  commaundement. 

So  long  persisted  obstinate  and  bolde, 

Till  at  the  length  he  published  to  holde 

A  Visitation,  and  them  cyted  thether : 

Then  was  high  time  their  wits  about  to  geather ; 

AVhat  did  they  then,  but  made  a  composition 

With  their  next  neighbor  Priest  for  light  condition, 

To  whom  their  living  they  resigned  quight 

For  a  few  pence,  and  ran  away  by  night. 

So  passing  through  the  Countrey  in  disguize. 

They  fled  farre  ott',  where  none  might  them  surprize. 

And  after  that  long  straied  here  and  there. 

Through  everie  tield  and  forrest  farre  and  nere ; 

Yet  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourne. 

But,  almost  sterv'd,  did  much  lament  and  mourne. 

At  last  they  chaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way 

The  Mule  all  deckt  in  goodly  rich  aray, 

With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  lowdly  rung. 

And  costly  trappings  that  to  ground  downe  hung. 

Lowly  they  him  saluted  in  meeke  wise  ; 

But  he  through  pride  and  fatnes  gan  despise 

Their  meanesse ;  scarce  vouchsafte  them  to  requite. 

Whereat  the  Foxe  deep  groning  in  his  sprite. 

Said ;  "  Ah !  sir  Mule,  now  blessed  be  the  day. 

That  I  see  you  so  goodly  and  so  gay 

In  your  attyres,  and  eke  your  silken  hyde 

Fil'd  with  round  flesh,  that  everie  bone  doth  hide. 

Seemes  that  in  fruitfuU  pastures  ye  doo  live. 

Or  fortune  doth  you  secret  favour  give." 

•'  Foolish  Foxe  !  (said  the  Mule)  thy  wretched  need 

Praiseth  the  thing  that  doth  thy  sorrow  breed. 

For  well  I  weene,  thou  cast  not  but  envie 

My  wealth,  compar'd  to  thine  owne  miserie. 
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That  art  so  leane  ami  inea«;Te  waxiMi  late, 
Tliat  scarse  thy  U'^s  ui)huhl  tliy  tcible  gate." 
"  Ay  »K'  !  (said  then  the  I'oxe)  wlutm  evill  lia|) 
Unworthy  in  such  wretehediies  doth  wraj), 
And  makes  tlie  scorne  of  other  beasts  to  bee  : 
But  read  ("aire  Sir,  of  grace,  from  whence  come  yee ; 
Or  what  of  tidings  you  abroad  doo  heare ; 
Newes  may  j)erha|)s  some  good  unweeting  beare." 
"  From  royall  Court  I  lately  came  (said  he) 
"Where  all  the  braverie  that  eye  may  see. 
And  all  the  happinesse  that  heart  desire. 
Is  to  be  found  ;  he  nothing  can  admire. 
That  hath  not  scene  that  heavens  portracture  : 
But  tidings  there  is  none  I  you  assure. 
Save  that  which  common  is,  and  kiiowne  to  all. 
That  Courtiers  as  the  tide  doo  rise  and  fall." 
"  But  tell  us  (said  the  x\pe)  we  doo  you  pray. 
Who  now  in  Court  doth  beare  the  greatest  sway: 
That,  if  such  fortune  doo  to  us  befall, 
We  may  seeke  favour  of  the  best  of  all." 
"  Marie,  (said  he)  the  highest  now  in  grace. 
Be  the  wilde  beasts,  that  sw  iftest  are  in  chase ; 
For  in  their  speedie  course  and  nimble  flight 
The  Lyon  now  doth  take  the  most  delight ; 
But  chieriie  ioyes  on  foote  them  to  beholde, 
Enchaste  with  chaine  and  circulet  of  golde  : 
So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee, 
And  buxome  to  his  bands,  is  ioy  to  see ; 
So  well  his  golden  circlet  him  beseemeth  : 
But  his  late  chayne  his  Liege  unmeete  esteemeth; 
For  so  brave  beasts  she  loveth  best  to  see 
In  the  wilde  forrest  raunging  fresh  and  free. 
Therefore  if  fortune  thee  in  Court  to  live. 
In  case  thou  ever  there  w  ilt  hope  to  thrive, 
VOL.  VI.  T 
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To  some  of  these  thou  must  thy  selfe  apply ; 

Els  as  a  thistle-downe  in  tli'  ayre  doth  the, 

So  vainly  shalt  thou  to  and  fro  be  tost. 

And  lose  thy  laboin-  and  thy  fruitles  cost. 

And  yet  full  few,  which  follow  them  I  see. 

For  vertues  bare  regard  adv'aunced  bee. 

But  either  for  some  gainfuU  benefit. 

Or  that  they  may  for  their  owne  turnes  bo  fit. 

Nath'les  perhaps  ye  things  may  handle  soe. 

That  ye  may  better  thrive  than  thousands  moe." 

"  But  (said  the  Ape)  how  shall  we  first  come  in. 

That  after  we  may  favour  seeke  to  win  V 

"  How  els  (said  he)  but  with  a  good  bold  face. 

And  with  big  words,  and  with  a  stately  pace. 

That  men  may  thinke  of  you  in  generall. 

That  to  be  in  you,  which  is  not  at  all : 

For  not  by  that  which  is,  the  world  now  deemeth 

(As  it  was  wont)  but  by  that  same  that  seemeth. 

Ne  do  I  doubt  but  that  ye  well  can  fashion 

Your  selves  theretoo,  according  to  occasion  : 

So  fare  ye  well,  good  Courtiers  may  ye  bee  1" 

So,  proudlie  neighing,  from  them  parted  bee. 

Then  gan  this  craftie  couple  to  devize. 

How  for  the  Court  themselves  they  might  aguize : 

For  thither  they  themselves  meant  to  addresse. 

In  hope  to  finde  there  happier  successe. 

So  well  they  shifted,  that  the  Ape  anon 

Himselfe  had  cloathed  like  a  Gentleman, 

And  the  she  Foxe,  as  like  to  be  his  groorae, 

That  to  the  Court  in  seemly  sort  they  come; 

Where  the  fond  Ape,  himselfe  uprearing  hy 

Upon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by. 

As  if  he  were  some  great  Magnifico, 

And  boldlie  doth  amongst  the  boldest  go  ; 
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And  his  man  Reynold,  with  fine  counterfcsaunce. 
Supports  his  cie(hte  and  liis  (.'ountenaiince. 
Then  gan  the  ('oiiiticis  gaze  on  everie  side. 
And  stare  on  him,  with  big  lookes  baseu-wide, 
Wondring  what  mister  w  ight  he  was,  and  whence  : 
For  he  was  clad  in  strange  accoustrements, 
Fashion'd  with  (iiicint  devises  never  scene 
Jn  Court  before,  yet  there  all  fashions  beene  ; 
Yet  he  them  in  newfanglenesse  did  pas  : 
IJut  his  behaviour  altogether  was 
Alia  Tnrchesca,  much  the  more  adniyr  d  ; 
And  his  lookes  loftie,  as  if  he  aspyr'd 
To  dignitie,  and  sdeign'd  the  low  degree ; 
That  all,  which  did  such  strangenesse  in  him  see. 
By  secrete  meanes  gan  of  his  state  enquire, 
And  privily  his  servant  thereto  hire  : 
AVho,  throughly  arm'd  against  such  coverture. 
Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was  sure 
A  noble  Gentleman  of  high  regard, 
Which  through  the  world  had  with  long  travel  far'd, 
And  scene  the  manners  of  all  beasts  on  ground  ; 
Now  here  arriv'd,  to  see  if  like  he  found. 
Thus  did  the  Ape  at  first  him  credit  gaine, 
Which  aftenvards  he  wisely  did  maintaine 
With  gallant  showe,  and  daylic  more  augment 
Through  his  line  feates  and  Courtly  complement ; 
For  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vaute,  and 
And  all  that  els  pertaines  to  reveling,         [spring, 
Onely  through  kindly  aptnes  of  his  ioynts. 
Besides  he  could  doo  manic  other  poynts, 
The  which  in  Court  him  served  to  good  stead : 
For  he  mongst  Ladies  could  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  mcrie  leasings  tell, 
And  iuggle  finely,  that  became  him  well : 
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But  ho  so  light  was  at  legierderaaine, 
That  what  he  toucht,  came  not  to  Hght  agaitie  ; 
Yet  would  he  laugh  it  out,  and  proudly  looke. 
And  tell  them,  that  they  greatly  him  mistooke. 
So  would  he  scotle  them  out  with  mockerie. 
Tor  he  therein  had  great  felicitie ; 
And  with  sharp  quips  ioy'd  others  to  deface. 
Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace  : 
So  whilst  that  other  like  vaine  wits  he  pleased. 
And  made  to  laugh,  his  heart  was  greatly  eased. 
But  the  right  Gentle  Minde  woulde  bite  his  lip. 
To  heare  the  lavell  so  good  men  to  nip : 
For,  though  the  vulgar  yeeld  an  open  eare. 
And  common  Courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  tleare 
At  everie  thing,  which  they  heare  spoken  ill, 
And  the  best  speaches  with  ill  meaning  spill ; 
Yet  the  brave  Courtier,  in  whose  beauteous  thought 
Regard  of  honour  harbours  more  than  ought, 
Doth  loath  such  base  condition,  to  backbite 
Anies  good  name  for  envie  or  despite  : 
He  stands  on  tearmes  of  honourable  minde, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  the  common  winde 
Of  Courts  inconstant  nmtabilitie, 
Ne  after  everie  tattling  fable  Hie  ; 
But  heares,  and  sees,  the  follies  of  the  rest. 
And  thereof  gathers  for  himselfe  the  best : 
He  will  not  creepe,  nor  crouche  with  fained  face. 
But  walkes  upright  with  comely  stedfast  pace. 
And  unto  all  doth  yeeld  due  curtesie ; 
But  not  with  kissed  hand  belowe  the  knee, 
As  that  same  Apish  crue  is  wont  to  doo  : 
For  he  disdaines  himselfe  t'embase  theretoo. 
He  hates  fowle  leasings,  and  vile  flatterie, 
Two  filthie  blots  in  noble  gentrie ; 
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And  lotliofull  idlenes  he  cloth  detest, 

The  canker  \vornie  of  everie  gentle  brest ; 

The  which  to  hiinish  with  liiiie  exercise 

(Jf  knightly  feates,  lie  chiyhe  dotli  devise  : 

Now  menacing  the  moutlies  of  stiihborne  steedes, 

Now  practising  the  proofe  of  warhke  deedes, 

Now  liis  bright  armes  assaying,  now  his  speare, 

Now  the  nigh  aymed  ring  away  to  beare; 

At  otlier  times  he  casts  to  sew  the  chace 

Of  swift  wihUi  beasts,  or  runiie  on  foote  a  race, 

T' enlarge  his  breath,  (huge  breath  in  armes  most 

needfull,) 
Or  els  by  wrestling  to  wex  strong  and  heedfuU, 
Or  his  stiffe  amies  to  stretch  w  ith  eughen  bowe. 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  too  and  fro. 
Without  a  gowned  beast  him  fast  beside, 
A  vahie  ensample  of  the  Persian  pride  ; 
Who,  after  he  had  wonne  th'  Assyrian  foe. 
Did  ever  after  scorne  on  foote  to  goe. 
Thus  when  this  Courtly  Gentleman  with  toyle 
Himselfe  hath  wearied,  he  doth  recoyle 
I^nto  his  rest,  and  there  with  sweete  delight 
Of  musicks  skill  revives  his  toyled  spright ; 
Or  els  with  Loves,  and  Ladies  gentle  sports. 
The  ioy  of  youth,  himsi'lfe  he  recomforts  : 
Or  lastly,  when  the  bodie  list  to  pause, 
Llis  minde  unto  the  Muses  he  withdrawes; 
Sweete  Ladie  Muses,  Ladies  of  delight, 
Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  light ! 
With  whom  he  close  confers  with  wise  discourse. 
Of  Natures  workes,  of  heavens  continuall  course. 
Of  forrcine  lands,  of  people  different. 
Of  kingdomes  change,  of  divers  gouvernment, 

T  2 
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OfdreadfuU  battailes  of  renowmed  Knights; 
AVith  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  sprights 
To  hke  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  onely  upshot  whereto  he  doth  ayme : 
Tor  all  his  minde  on  honour  fixed  is, 
To  wliich  he  levels  all  his  purposis. 
And  in  his  Princes  service  spends  his  dayes, 
Not  so  much  for  to  gaine,  or  for  to  raise 
Himselfe  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  grace. 
And  in  his  liking  to  winne  worthie  place  ; 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage. 
In  whatso  please  employ  his  personage. 
That  may  be  matter  meete  to  gaine  him  praise 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assajes. 
Whether  for  armes  and  warlike  amenaunce, 
Or  else  for  wise  and  civill  governaunce. 
For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policie. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  applie: 
To  learne  the  enterdeale  of  Princes  strange. 
To  marks  th'  intent  of  counsells,  and  the  change 
Of  states,  and  eke  of  private  men  somewhile, 
Supplanted  by  fine  falshood  and  faire  guile  ; 
Of  all  the  which  he  gathereth  what  is  fit 
T  enrich  the  storehouse  of  his  powerfuU  wit, 
AVhich  through  wise  speaches  and  grave  conference 
He  daylie  eekes,  and  brings  to  excellence. 
Such  is  the  rightfull  Courtier  in  his  kinde  : 
But  unto  such  the  Ape  lent  not  his  minde  ; 
Such  were  for  him  no  fit  companions, 
Such  would  descrie  his  lewd  conditions: 
But  the  yong  lustie  gallants  he  did  chose 
To  follow,  meete  to  whom  he  might  disclose 
His  witlesse  pleasance,  and  ill  pleasing  vaine. 
A  thousand  wayes  he  them  could  entertaine, 
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Willi  all  the  tfirit'tlcs  <iiiiiic.s  that  inav  I)f'  found; 

AVitli  iiiununiii^  and  with  niaskinj;-  all  around,     , 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  farre  unfit. 

With  shuttelcocks,  niissecniing-  luanlie  wit, 

With  courtizans,  and  costly  riotizo, 

AVhereot' still  somewhat  to  his  share  <lid  rize: 

Ne,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometimes  scorne 

A  pandares  eoate  (so  basely  was  he  borne); 

Thereto  he  could  iinc;  loviiis,"  verses  frame, 

And  play  the  Poet  oft.     Hut  ah,  for  shame. 

Let  not  sweete  Poets  praise,  whose  onely  pride 

Is  virtue  to  advance,  and  vice  deritle, 

Be  with  the  worke  of  losels  wit  defamed, 

Ne  let  such  Aerses  Poetrie  be  named  ! 

Yet  he  the  name  on  him  would  rashly  take, 

Maugre  the  sacred  Muses,  and  it  make 

A  servant  to  the  \ile  aHection 

Of  such,  as  he  depended  most  upon  ; 

And  with  the  sugrie  sweete  thereof  allure 

Chast  Ladies  earcs  to  fantasies  impure. 

To  such  delights  the  noble  wits  he  led 

AVhich  him  reliev'd,  and  their  vaine  humours  fed 

AVith  fruitles  follies  and  unsound  delights. 

But  if  perhaps  into  their  noble  sprights 

Desire  of  honor  or  brave  thought  of  armes 

Did  ever  creepe,  then  with  his  wicked  charraes 

And  strong  conceipts  he  would  it  drive  away, 

Ne  suft'er  it  to  house  there  halfe  a  day. 

And  wdienso  love  of  letters  did  inspire 

Their  gentle  wits,  and  kindly  wise  desire. 

That  chietlie  doth  each  noble  niinde  adorne, 

Then  he  would  scoft'e  at  learnino-,  and  eke  scorne 

The  sectaries  thereof,  as  people  base 

And  simple  men,  which  never  came  in  place 
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Of  worlds  affaires,  but,  in  darke  comers  niewd, 

Muttred  of  matters  as  their  bookes  them  shewd, 

Ne  other  knowledge  ever  did  attaine. 

But  with  their  gownes  their  gravitie  maintains. 

From  them  he  would  his  impudent  lewde  speach 

Against  Gods  holie  Ministers  oft  reach. 

And  mocke  Divines  and  their  profession  : 

What  else  then  did  he  by  progression,        [fesse  ? 

But  mocke  High  God  himselfe,  whom  they  pro- 

But  what  card  he  for  God,  or  godlinesse? 

All  his  care  was  himselfe  how  to  advaunce. 

And  to  uphold  his  courtly  countenaunce 

By  all  the  cunning  raeanes  he  could  devise; 

Were  it  by  honest  wayes,  or  otherwise, 

He  made  small  clioyce  :  yet  sure  his  honestie 

Got  him  small  gaines,  but  shameles  flatterie. 

And  filthie  brocage,  and  unseemly  shifts, 

And  borowe  base,  and  some  good  Ladies  gifts  : 

But  the  best  helpe,  which  chiefly  him  sustain'd. 

Was  his  man  llaynolds  purchase  which  he  gain'd. 

For  he  was  school'd  by  kinde  in  all  the  skill 

Of  close  conveyance,  and  each  practise  ill 

Of  coosinage  and  cleanly  knaverie. 

Which  oft  maintain'd  his  masters  braverie. 

Besides  he  usde  another  slipprie  slight, 

In  taking  on  himselfe,  in  common  sight, 

Palse  personages  fit  for  everie  sted, 

Witli  v.'hich  he  thousands  cleanly  coosined: 

Now  like  a  Merchant,  Merchants  to  deceave, 

With  whom  his  credite  he  did  often  leave 

In  gage  for  his  gay  Masters  hopelesse  dett : 

Now  like  a  Lawyer,  when  he  land  would  lett, 

Or  sell  fee-simples  in  his  masters  name. 

Which  he  had  never,  nor  ought  like  the  same : 
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Tlion  would  lie  be  a  Urokcr,  aiul  draw  in 

Both  wares  and  iiioiicy,  l)y  ixcliaii^^c  to  win  : 

Then  would  he  seerae  a  Farmer,  that  would  sell 

Bargaincs  ot"  woods,  which  he  did  lately  fell. 

Or  corne,  or  cattle,  or  such  other  ware, 

Therehv  to  coosin  men  not  well  aware  : 

Of  all  the  which  there  came  a  secret  fee 

TotirAj)e,  that  he  his  countenauuce  might  bee. 

Besides  all  this,  he  us'd  oft  to  beguile 

Poore  suters,  that  in  Court  did  haunt  some  while  : 

For  he  would  learne  their  busines  secretly, 

And  then  informe  his  blaster  hastely. 

That  he  by  meanes  might  cast  them  to  prevent, 

And  beg  the  sute,  the  \\  Inch  the  other  ment. 

Or  otherwise  false  Reynold  would  abuse 

The  simjjle  suter,  and  wish  him  to  chuse 

U  is  Master,  being  one  of  great  regard 

In  Court,  to  compas  anie  sute  not  hard, 

In  case  his  paines  were  recompenst  with  reason  : 

So  would  he  worke  the  silly  man  by  treason 

To  buy  his  Masters  frivolous  good  will, 

That  had  not  jjower  to  doo  him  good  or  ill. 

So  pitifuU  a  thing  is  suters  state  ! 

Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 

Hath  brought  to  Court,  to  sue  for  had  ywist, 

That  few  have  found,  and  manie  one  hath  mist ! 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride. 

What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 

To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better  spent; 

To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 

To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to  morrow ; 

I'o  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow; 

To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres ; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres  ; 
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To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares  ; 

To  cate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaires ; 

To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  vvaite,  to  ride,  to  ronne. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne. 

Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end. 

That  doth  his  ht'e  in  so  long  tendance  spend  ! 

Who  ever  leaves  sweete  home,  where  raeane  estate 

In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate, 

Findes  all  things  needfull  for  contentment  meeke ; 

And  will  to  Court  for  shadowes  vaine  to  seeke. 

Or  hope  to  gaine,  himselfe  will  a  daw  trie  : 

That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemie  ! 

For  none  but  such,  as  this  bold  Ape  unblest. 

Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unluckie  quest ; 

Or  such  as  hath  a  Reynold  to  liis  man. 

That  by  his  shifts  his  master  furnish  can. 

But  yet  this  Foxe  could  not  so  closely  hide 

His  craftie  feates,  but  that  they  were  descride 

At  length  by  such  as  sate  in  iustice  seate. 

Who  for  the  same  him  fowlie  did  entreate  ; 

And,  having  worthily  him  punished. 

Out  of  the  Court  for  ever  banished. 

And  now  the  Ape  wanting  his  huckster  man. 

That  wont  provide  his  necessaries,  gan 

To  growe  into  great  lacke,  ne  could  upholde 

His  countenaunce  in  those  his  garments  olde, 

Ne  new  ones  could  he  easily  provide;     , 

Tho  all  men  him  uncased  gan  deride. 

Like  as  a  puppit  placed  in  a  play. 

Whose  part  once  past  all  men  bid  take  away  : 

So  that  he  driven  was  to  great  distresse. 

And  shortly  brought  to  hopelesse  wretchednesse. 

Then  closely  as  he  might  he  cast  to  leave 

The  Court,  not  asking  any  passe  or  leave  ; 
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But  ran  away  in  liis  rent  rajifs  by  nii^lit. 
No  ever  stayd  in  place,  ne  spake  to  wight, 
Till  that  the  Foxe  his  copesniate  he  had  found. 
To  whonie  coniplayninc,  iiis  iinhappv  stound, 
At  last  a<;aine  wilh  iiiiii  in  tiaveil  ioynd, 
And  with  hinit'ar'd  some  better  ehamice  to  fynde. 
So  in  the  world  long  tinu;  they  \\andered, 
Ami  niickle  want  and  liardnesse  suft'ered  ; 
That  them  repented  much  so  foolishly 
To  come  so  farre  to  seeke  for  misery. 
And  leave  the  swcetnes  of  contented  home. 
Though  eating-  hipps,  and  drinking  watry  fome. 
Thus  as  they  them  complayned  too  and  fro. 
Whilst  through  the  forest  n.'chlesse  they  did  goe, 
Lo  !  where  they  spide,  how,  in  a  gloomy  glade. 
The  Lyon  sleeping  lay  in  secret  shade, 
His  Crowne  and  Scepter  lying  him  beside, 
And  having  doft  for  heate  his  dreadfull  hide : 
Which  when  they  sawe,  the  Ape  was  sore  afrayde. 
And  would  have  fled  with  terror  all  dismayde. 
But  him  the  Foxe  w  ith  hardy  words  did  stay, 
And  bad  him  put  all  cowardize  away  ; 
For  now  was  time  (if  ever  they  should  hope) 
To  ayme  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope. 
And  them  for  ever  highly  to  advaunce. 
In  case  the  good,  which  their  owne  happie  chaunce 
Them  freely  oftVed,  they  would  wisely  take, 
Scarse  could  the  Ape  yet  speake,  so  did  he  quake ; 
Yet,  as  he  could,  he  askt  how  good  might  growe 
Where  nought  but  dread  and  death  do  seeme  in 

show. 
"  Now,  (saydhe)  whiles  the  Lyon  sleepeth  sound. 
May  we  his  Crowne  and  iNFace  take  from  theground. 
And  eke  his  skinne  the  terror  of  the  wood, 
Wherewith  we  may  our  selves  (if  vvethinke  good) 
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Make  Kings  of  beasts,  and  Lords  of  forests  all, 

Subiect  unto  tliat  powre  imperiall." 

"  Ah  !  but  (sayd  tirA[)e)wlio  is  so  bold  a  wretch. 

That  dare  his  hardy  hand  to  those  outstretch ; 

AVhen  as  he  knowes  his  meede,  if  he  be  spide. 

To  be  a  thousand  deathes,  and  shame  beside  ?" 

"  Fond  Ape!  (sayd  then  the  Foxe)  into  whose  brest 

Never  crept  thought  of  honor,  nor  brave  gest, 

Who  will  not  venture  life  a  King  to  be. 

And  rather  rule  and  raigne  in  soveraign  see. 

Than  dwell  in  dust  inglorious  and  bace, 

Where  none  shall  name  the  number  of  his  place  ? 

One  ioyous  houre  in  blisfull  happines, 

I  chuse  before  a  life  of  wretchednes. 

Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me. 

And  shake  oflthis  vile  harted  cowardree. 

If  he  awake,  yet  is  not  death  the  next. 

For  we  may  coulor  it  with  some  pretext 

Of  this,  or  that,  that  may  excuse  the  cryme  : 

Else  we  may  flye  ;  thou  to  a  tree  mayst  clyme. 

And  I  creepe  under  ground ;  both  from  his  reach  : 

Therefore  be  ruld  to  doo  as  I  doo  teach." 

The  Ape,  that  earst  did  nought  but  chill  and  quake. 

Now  gan  some  courage  unto  him  to  take. 

And  was  content  to  attempt  that  enterprise. 

Tickled  with  glorie  and  rash  covetise. 

But  first  gan  tpiestion,  whether  should  assay 

Those  royall  ornaments  to  steale  away? 

"  Marie,  that  shall  your  selfe,  (quoth  he  theretoo) 

For  ye  be  fine  and  nimble  it  to  doo; 

Of  all  the  beasts,  which  in  the  forrests  bee. 

Is  not  a  fitter  for  this  turne  than  yee :  [hart. 

Therefore,  mine  owne  deare  brother,  take  good 

And  ever  thinke  a  kingdorae  is  your  part." 
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Loath  was  the  Ape,  thoiij^li  praised,  to  adveiitor, 

Yet  faintly  gan  into  his  worke  to  enter, 

Afraid  of  everie  leafe  that  stir'd  him  by, 

And  everie  stick  that  underneath  did  ly : 

Upon  his  tiptoes  nicely  he  up  went, 

I'or  making'  noyse,  and  still  his  eare  he  lent 

To  everie  sound  that  under  heaven  blew;    [drew. 

Now  went,  now  stept,  now  crept,  now  backward 

That  it  goofl  sport  had  been  him  to  have  eyde : 

Yet  at  the  last,  (so  well  he  him  applyde,) 

Through  his  fine  handling,  and  cleanly  play. 

He  all  those  royall  signes  had  stolne  away. 

And  with  the  Foxes  heipe  them  borne  aside 

Into  a  secret  corner  unespide. 

Whither  whenas  they  came  they  fell  at  words, 

Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords : 

For  th' Ape  was  stryfull,  and  ambicious  ; 

And  the  Foxe  guilefull,  and  most  covetous  ; 

That  neither  pleased  was,  to  have  the  rayne 

Twixt  them  divided  into  even  twaine, 

But  either  (algatcs)  would  be  lord  alone  : 

For  Love  and  Lonlship  bide  no  paragone. 

*•  I  am  most  worthie,  (said  the  Ape)  sith  I 

For  it  did  put  my  life  in  ieopardie : 

Thereto  I  am  in  person  and  in  stature 

Most  like  a  Man,  the  Lord  of  everie  creature, 

So  that  it  seemeth  1  was  made  to  raignc. 

And  borne  to  be  a  kingly  soveraigne." 

"  Nay  (said  the  Foxe)  Sir  Ape,  you  are  astray: 

For  though  to  steale  the  Diademe  away 

Were  the  worke  of  your  nimble  hand,  yet  I 

Did  first  devise  the  plot  by  pollicie  ; 

So  that  it  wholly  springeth  from  my  wit : 

For  which  also  I  claime  my  selfe  more  fit, 

VOL.  VI.  u 
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Than  you,  to  rule  :  for  government  of  state 

Will  without  wisedome  soone  be  ruinate. 

And  where  ye  claime  your  selfe  for  outward  shape 

Most  like  a  man,  Man  is  not  like  an  Ape 

In  his  chiefe  ])arts,  that  is,  in  wit  and  spirite ; 

But  I  therein  most  like  to  him  doo  merite. 

For  my  slie  wyles  and  subtill  craftinesse. 

The  title  of  the  Kingdome  to  possesse. 

Nath'les  (my  brother)  since  we  passed  are 

Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  iarre  ; 

And  I  with  reason  meete  will  rest  content. 

That  ye  shall  have  both  crowne  and  government, 

Upon  condition,  that  ye  ruled  bee 

In  all  atlaires,  and  counselled  by  mee ; 

And  that  ye  let  none  other  ever  drawe 

Your  minde  from  me,  but  keepe  this  as  a  lawe  : 

And  hereupon  an  oath  unto  me  plight." 

The  Ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  light. 

And  thereto  swore :  for  who  would  not  oft  sweare, 

And  oft  unsweare,  a  Diademe  to  beare"? 

Then  freely  up  those  royall  spoyles  he  tooke. 

Yet  at  the  Lyons  skin  he  inly  quooke ; 

But  it  dissembled,  and  upon  his  head 

The  Crowne,  and  on  his  backe  the  skin  he  did. 

And  the  false  Foxe  him  helped  to  array. 

Then  when  he  was  all  dight  he  tooke  his  way 

Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  scene 

Of  the  wilde  beasts  in  his  new  glory  sheene. 

There  the  two  first,  whome  he  encountred,  were 

The  Sheepe  and  th'  Asse,  who,  striken  both  with 

At  sight  of  him,  gan  fast  away  to  flye ;        [feare 

But  unto  them  the  Foxe  alowd  did  cry, 

And  in  the  Kings  name  bad  them  both  to  stay. 

Upon  the  payne  that  thereof  follow  may. 
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Hardly  naythles  were  they  restrayned  so, 
Till  that  the  Foxe  forth  toward  tlioiii  did  goe, 
And  there  disswaded  them  from  ncedlesse  feare, 
For  that  the  Kini^  (Ud  favour  to  them  beare ; 
And  therefore  dreadks  l)ad  them  eome  to  Corte : 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  torte 
There  or  abroad,  ne  would  his  Maicstye 
Use  them  but  well,  with  graeious  clemencye. 
As  whome  he  knew  to  him  both  fast  and  true : 
So  he  persvvaded  them,  with  homage  due 
Themselves  to  humble  to  the  Ape  prostrate. 
Who,  gently  to  them  bowing  in  his  gate, 
Receyved  them  with  chearefull  entertayne. 
Thenceforth  proceeding  with  his  princely  trayne. 
He  shortly  met  the  Tygre,  and  the  Bore, 
Which  with  the  simple  Camell  raged  sore 
In  bitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion 
Upon  his  fleshly  corpse  to  make  invasion  : 
But,  soone  as  they  this  mock-King  did  espy, 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by 
Thinking  indeed  that  it  the  Lyon  was : 
He  then,  to  prove  whether  his  powre  would  pas 
As  currant,  sent  the  Foxe  to  them  streight  way, 
Commaunding  them  their  cause  of  strife  bewray ; 
And,  if  that  wrong  on  eyther  side  there  were. 
That  he  should  warne  the  wronger  to  appeare 
The  morrow  next  at  Court,  it  to  defend ; 
In  the  meane  time  upon  the  King  t'  attend. 
The  subtile  Foxe  so  well  his  message  sayd, 
That  the  proud  beasts  him  readily  obay'd  : 
Whereby  the  xVpe  in  wondrojis  stomack  woxe, 
Strongly  encorag'd  by  the  crafty  Foxe; 
That  King  indeed  himselfe  he  shortly  thought. 
And  all  the  beasts  him  feared  as  they  ought. 
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And  followed  unto  his  palaice  hye ; 

Where  taking  conge,  each  one  by  and  by 

Departed  to  his  home  in  dreadful!  awe. 

Full  of  the  feared  sight,  which  late  they  sawe. 

The  Ape  thus  seized  of  the  Regall  throne, 

Eftsones  by  counsell  of  the  Foxe  alone, 

Gan  to  provide  for  all  things  in  assurance. 

That  so  his  rule  might  longer  have  endurance. 

First  to  his  gate  he  pointed  a  strong  gard, 

That  none  might  enter  but  with  issue  hard : 

Then,  for  the  safegard  of  his  personage. 

He  did  appoint  a  warlike  equipage 

Of  forreine  beasts,  not  in  the  forest  bred. 

But  part  by  land  and  part  by  water  fed ; 

For  tyrannic  is  with  strange  ayde  supported. 

Then  unto  him  all  monstrous  beasts  resorted 

Bred  of  two  kindes,  as  Grittbns,  Minotaures, 

Crocodiles,  Dragons,  Beavers,  and  Centaures : 

With  those  himselfe  he  strengthned  mightelie. 

That  feare  he  neede  no  force  of  enemie. 

Then  gan  he  rule  and  tyrannize  at  will. 

Like  as  the  Foxe  did  guide  his  graceles  skill ; 

Andallwylde  beasts  made  vassals  of  his  pleasures. 

And  with  their  spoyles  enlarg'd  his  private  trea- 

No  care  of  iustiee,  nor  no  rule  of  reason,   [sures. 

!N^o  teraperancj^,  nor  no  regard  of  season. 

Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  minde ; 

But  crueltie,  the  signe  of  currish  kinde. 

And  sdeignfull  pride,  and  wilfuU  arrogaunce ; 

Such  followes  those  whom  fortune  doth  advaunce. 

But  the  false  Foxe  most  kindly  plaid  his  part : 

For,  whatsoever  mother-wit  or  arte 

Could  worke,  he  put  in  proofe  :  no  practise  she, 

No  counterpoint  of  cunning  policie. 
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No  reach,  no  breach,  that  niii;;ht  him  j)rofit  bring. 
But  he  the  same  did  to  his  purpose  wriiiu;. 
Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  graunt, 
JJut  through  his  hand  alone  must  passe  the  Fiaunt. 
All  oflices,  all  leases  by  him  lept, 
And  of  them  all,  whatso  he  likte,  he  kept. 
Justice  he  solde  iuiustice  for  to  buy. 
And  for  to  purchase  for  his  progeny. 
Til  might  it  prosper,  that  ill  gotten  was ; 
But,  so  he  got  it,  little  did  he  pas. 
He  fed  his  cubs  with  fat  of  all  the  soyle. 
And  with  the  sweete  of  others  sweating  toyle ; 
He  crammed  them  with  cruud)s  of  Benefices, 
And  fild  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  maleficcs; 
He  cloathed  them  with  all  colours  save  white, 
And  loded  them  with  lordships  and  with  might, 
So  much  as  they  were  able  well  to  beare. 
That  with  the  weight  their  backs  nigh  broken  were ; 
He  chaffred  Chayres  in  which  Churchmen  were  set, 
And  breach  of  lawes  to  privie  ferme  did  let : 
No  statute  so  established  might  bee. 
Nor  ordinaunce  so  needfull,  but  that  hee 
Would  violate,  though  not  with  violence, 
Yet  under  colour  of  the  confidence 
The  which  the  Ape  reposd  in  him  alone. 
And  reckned  him  the  kingdomes  corner  stone. 
And  ever,  when  he  ought  would  liring  to  pas, 
His  long  experience  the  platforme  was  : 
And,  when  he  ought  not  pleasing  woidd  put  by. 
The  cloke  was  care  of  thrift,  antl  husbandry. 
For  to  encrease  the  common  treasures  store ; 
But  his  owne  treasure  he  encreased  more. 
And  lifted  up  his  loftie  towres  thereby. 
That  they  began  to  threat  the  neighbour  sky ; 

u  2 
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The  whiles  the  Princes  pallaces  fell  fast 

To  ruiiie :  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last  ?) 

And  whilest  the  other  Peeres,  for  povertie, 

Were  forst  their  auncient  houses  to  let  lie. 

And  their  olde  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall. 

Which  their  forefathers  famous  over  all 

Had  founded  for  the  Kingdomes  ornament. 

And  for  their  memories  long  moniment. 

But  he  no  count  made  of  Nobilitie, 

Nor  the  wilde  beasts  whom  amies  did  glorifie. 

The  Realmes  chiefe  strength  and  girlond  of  the 

crown  e. 
All  these  through  fained  crimes  he  thrust  adowne. 
Or  made  them  dwell  in  darknes  of  disgrace : 
Por  none,  but  whom  he  list,  might  come  in  place. 
Of  men  of  amies  he  had  but  small  regard, 
But  kept  them  lowe,  and  streigned  verie  hard. 
For  men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed ; 
His  wisedonie  he  above  their  learning  deemed. 
As  for  the  rascall  Commons  least  he  cared ; 
For  not  so  common  was  his  bountie  shared ; 
Let  God,  (said  he)  if  please,  care  for  the  manie, 
I  for  my  selfe  must  care  before  els  anie : 
So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  manie  ill. 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdome  rob  and  pill. 
Yet  none  durst  speake,  ne  none  durst  of  him  plaine ; 
So  great  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through  gaine. 
Ne  would  he  anie  let  to  have  accesse 
Unto  the  Prince,  but  by  his  owns  addresse : 
For  all  that  els  did  come,  were  sure  to  faile ; 
Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  availe. 
For  on  a  time  the  Sheepe,  to  whom  of  yore 
The  Foxe  had  promised  of  friendship  store, 
What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdome  first  did  gaine. 
Came  to  the  Court,  her  case  there  to  complaine ; 
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How  that  the  Wolfe,  her  niortall  eneniie, 
Had  sitheiice  slaine  her  Laiiibe  most  cruellie ; 
And  tlienf'ore  crav'd  to  come  imto  tlie  King, 
To  let  him  kiiowc  the  order  of  the  thing,        [soe: 
"  Soft  (ioo(hiie  Sheepe!  (tlien  said  the  Foxe)  not 
Unto  tlie  King  so  rash  ye  may  not  goe ; 
He  is  witii  greater  matter  bnsied 
Than  a  Lambe,  or  the  Lanibes  owne  mothers  hed. 
Ne  certes  may  I  take  it  well  in  part, 
That  ye  my  cousin  Wolfe  so  fowly  thwart. 
And  seeke  with  slaunder  his  good  name  to  blot: 
I'or  there  was  cause,  els  doo  it  he  would  not : 
Therefore  surcease,  good  Dame,  and  hence  depart." 
So  went  the  Sheepe  away  with  heavie  hart : 
So  raanie  moe,  so  everie  one  was  used. 
That  to  give  largely  to  the  boxe  refused. 
Now  when  high  love,  in  whose  almightie  hand 
The  care  of  Kings  and  power  of  Kmpires  stand, 
Sitting  one  day  within  his  turret  hye, 
From  whence  lie  vewes,  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vawte  containes. 
And  all  that  in  the  deepest  earth  reraaines; 
And  troubled  kingdome  of  wilde  beasts  behelde, 
Whom  not  their  kindly  Sovereigne  did  welde. 
But  an  usurping  Ape,  with  guile  suborn'd. 
Had  all  subverst;  he  sdeignfully  it  scorn'd 
In  his  great  heart,  and  luuxUy  <lid  refraine, 
JJut  that  with  thunder  bolts  hi'  had  him  slaine. 
And  driven  downe  to  hell,  his  ilewest  meed: 
13ut,  him  avizing,  he  that  dreadfuU  deed 
Forbore,  and  rather  chose  with  scornfuU  shame 
Him  to  avenge,  ami  blot  his  brutish  name 
Unto  the  workl,  that  never  after  anie 
Should  of  his  race  be  voyd  of  infamie ; 
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And  his  false  counsellor,  the  cause  of  all, 
To  damne  to  death,  or  dole  perpetuall, 
From  whence  he  never  should  be  quit,  nor  stal'd. 
Forthwith  he  Mercurie  unto  him  cal'd, 
And  bad  him  ilie  with  never-resting  speed 
Unto  the  forrest,  where  wilde  beasts  doo  breed. 
And  there  enquiring  privily,  to  learne 
What  did  of  late  chaunce  to  the  Lyon  stearne. 
That  he  rul'd  not  the  Empire,  as  he  ought; 
And  whence  were  all  those  plaints  unto  him  brought 
Of  wrongs,  and  spoyles,  by  salvage  beasts  com- 
mitted : 
Wliich  done,  he  bad  the  Lyon  be  remitted 
Into  his  seate,  and  those  same  treachours  vile 
Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile. 
The  Sonne  of  Maia,  soone  as  he  receiv'd 
That  word,  streight  with  his  azure  wings  he  cleav'd 
The  liquid  clowdes,  and  lucid  firmament ; 
Ne  staid,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  descent 
Unto  the  place,  where  his  prescript  did  showe. 
There  stouping,  like  an  arrowe  from  a  bowe. 
He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassie  plaiue. 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easie  paine. 
Till  that  unto  the  Pallace  nigh  he  came. 
Then  gan  he  to  himselfe  new  shape  to  frame  ; 
And  that  faire  face,  and  that  ambrosiall  hew. 
Which  wonts  to  decke  the  gods  immortall  crew. 
And  beautefie  the  shinie  firmament. 
He  doft,  unfit  for  that  rude  rabblement. 
So,  standing  by  the  gates  in  strange  disguize. 
He  gan  enquire  of  some  in  secret  wize, 
Both  of  the  King,  and  of  his  government, 
A  nd  of  the  Foxe,  and  his  false  blandishment : 
And  evermore  he  heard  each  one  complaine 
Of  foule  abuses  both  in  realme  and  raine. 
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Which  yet  to  prove  more;  true,  he  meant  to  see, 

And  an  ey-\vitnes  ofeacli  thiiii;  to  bee. 

TIjo  on  Ins  head  liis  dreadfull  hat  he  dight, 

AVhich  niaketh  hini  invisible  in  sight, 

And  mockcth  th'  eyes  of  all  the  lookers  on. 

Making-  tlieiu  thiiikc  it  but  a  vision. 

Through  j)()\\  er  of  that,  he  runnes  through  enemies 

svverds  ; 
Througli  power  of  that,  he  passeth  through  the  herds 
Of  ravenous  wilde  beasts,  and  doth  beguile 
Their  greedie  mouthes  of  the  expected  spoyle  ; 
Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  theeveries 
He  wonts  to  workc,  that  none  the  same  espies ; 
And,  through  the  power  of  that,  he  putteth  on 
"What  shape  he  list  in  apparition. 
That  on  his  head  he  wore,  and  in  his  hand 
He  tooke  Caduceus  his  snakie  wand, 
With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth. 
With  that  he  causeth  sleep  to  seize  the  eyes, 
And  feare  the  harts,  of  all  his  enemyes; 
And,  when  him  list,  an  universall  night 
Throughout  tluj  world  he  makes  on  everie  wight ; 
As  when  his  Syre  with  Alcumena  lay : 
Thus  dight,  into  the  Court  he  tooke  his  way, 
Both  through  the  gard,  which  never  him  descride, 
And  through  the  watchmen,  who  him  never  spide : 
Thenceforth  he  past  into  each  secrete  part, 
A\'hereas  he  saw,  that  sorely  griev'd  his  hart. 
Each  place  abounding  with  fowle  iniuries, 
And  Hid  with  treasure  rackt  w  ith  robberies 
Each  place  detilde  with  blood  of  guiltles  beasts, 
AA'hich  had  been  slaine  to  serve  the  Apes  beheasts ; 
Gluttonie,  malice,  pride,  and  covetize. 
And  lawlesnes  raigniug  with  riotize ; 
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Besides  the  infinite  extortions, 

Done  through  the  Foxes  great  oppressions. 

That  the  complaints  thereof  could  not  be  tolde. 

Which  when  he  did  with  lothfull  eyes  beholde, 

He  would  no  more  endure,  but  came  his  way, 

And  cast  to  seeke  the  Lion,  v/here  he  may, 

Thathe  might  worke  the  avengementfor  this  shame 

On  those  two  caytives,  which  had  bred  him  blame. 

And,  seeking  all  the  forrest  busily. 

At  last  he  found,  where  sleeping  he  did  ly : 

The  wicked  weed,  which  there  the  Foxe  did  lay. 

From  underneath  his  head  he  tooke  away, 

And  then  him  waking,  forced  up  to  rize. 

The  Lion  looking  up  gan  him  avize. 

As  one  late  in  a  traunce,  what  had  of  long 

Become  of  him  :  for  fantasie  is  strong. 

"  Arise,  (said  Mercuric)  thou  sluggish  beast. 

That  here  liest  senseles,  like  the  corpse  deceast. 

The  whilste  thy  kingdome  from  thy  head  is  rent. 

And  thy  throne  royall  with  dishonour  blent : 

Arise,  and  doo  thy  selfe  redeeme  from  shame. 

And  be  aveng  d  on  those  that  breed  thy  blame." 

Thereat  enraged,  soone  he  gan  upstart. 

Grinding  his  teeth,  and  grating  his  great  hart ; 

And,  rouzing  up  himselfe,  for  his  rough  hide 

He  gan  to  reach  ;  but  no  where  it  espide : 

Therewith  he  gan  full  terribly  to  rore. 

And  chafto  at  that  indignitie  right  sore. 

But  when  his  Crowne  and  scepter  both  he  wanted, 

Lord !  how  he  fumVl,  and  svveld,  and  rag'd,  and 

panted ; 
Andthreatned  death,  and  thousand  deadly  dolours. 
To  them  that  had  purloyn'd  his  Princely  honours. 
With  that  in  hast,  disroabed  as  he  was, 
He  toward  his  owne  Pallace  forth  did  pas ; 
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And  all  the  way  ho  roarttl  as  lie  wont, 
Tliat  all  the  tonest  with  astonishment 
Thereof  did  tremble,  and  the  beasts  therein 
Fled  fast  away  from  that  so  drcadfiill  din. 
At  last  he  came  unto  his  mansion, 
Where  all  the  u,"ates  he  found  fast  lockt  anon. 
And  manie  war<lers  round  about  them  stood  : 
A^  itli  that  he  roar'd  alowd,  as  he  were  wood. 
That  all  the  l*allace  quaked  at  the  stound, 
As  if  it  quite  were  riven  from  the  ground, 
And  all  within  were  dead  and  hartles  left; 
And  til' Ape  himselfe,  as  one  whose  wits  were  reft. 
Fled  here  and  there,  and  everie  corner  sought. 
To  hide  himselfe  from  his  owne  feared  thought. 
But  the  false  Foxe  when  he  the  Lion  heard, 
Pled  closely  forth,  streightway  of  d(;ath  afcard. 
And  to  the  Lion  came,  full  lowly  creeping. 
With  fained  face,  and  watrie  eyne  halfe  weeping, 
T'  excuse  his  former  treason  and  abusion. 
And  turning  all  unto  the  Apes  confusion  : 
jNatiries  the  Royall  Beast  forbore  beleeving. 
But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  further  preeving. 
Thin  when  he  saw  no  entrance  to  him  graunted. 
Roaring  yet  lowder  that  all  harts  it  daunted, 
L'pon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flewe. 
And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slewe 
Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  els  he  met. 
But  tir  Ape  still  flying  he  no  w  here  might  get : 
From  rownie  to  rowme,  from  beame  to  bcame  he  fled 
All  breathles,  and  for  feare  now  almost  ded : 
Vet  him  at  last  the  Lyon  spide,  and  caught. 
And  forthwith  shame  unto  his  iudgement  brought. 
Then  all  the  beasts  he  caus'd  assembled  bee. 
To  heare  their  doorae,  and  sad  ensample  see : 
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The  Foxe,  first  Author  of  that  treacherie. 

He  (lid  uncase,  and  then  away  let  flie. 

But  th'  Apes  long  taile  (which  then  he  had)  he 

quight 
Cut  oft",  and  both  eares  pared  of  their  hight; 
Since  which,  all  Apes  but  halfe  their  eareshave  left, 
And  of  their  tailes  are  utterlie  bereft. 

So  Mother  Hubberd  her  discourse  did  end  : 
Which  pardon  me,  if  I  amisse  have  pend; 
For  weake  was  my  remembrance  it  to  hold, 
And  bad  her  tongue  that  it  so  bluntly  tolde. 
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Ye  heavenly  spirites,  whose  ashie  cinders  he 
Under  deep  mines,  witii  huge  walls  opprest, 
But  not  your  praise,  the  which  shall  never  die 
Through  your  taire  verses,  ne  in  ashes  rest ; 
If  so  be  shrilling  voyce  of  wnght  alive 
May  reach  from  hence  to  depth  of  darkest  helf. 
Then  let  those  deep  abysses  open  rive, 
That  ye  may  understand  my  shreiking  yell ! 
Thrice  having  scene  under  the  heavens  veale 
Your  toombs  devoted  compasse  over  all. 
Thrice  unto  you  with  lowd  voyce  1  appeale. 
And  for  your  antique  furie  here  doo  call. 
The  whiles  that  I  with  sacred  horror  sing 
Your  glorie,  fairest  of  all  earthly  thing '. 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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II. 

Great  Babylon  her  haughtie  walls  will  praise. 
And  sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  in  ayre ;  > 
Greece  will  the  olde  Ephesian  buildings  blaze  ; 
And  Nylus  nurslings  their  Pyramides  faire  : 
The  same  yet  vaunting  Greece  will  tell  the  storie 
Of  loves  great  Image  in  Olympus  placed ; 
Mansolus  worke  will  be  the  Carians  glorie ; 
And  Crete  will  boast  the  Labyrinth,  now  raced ; 
The  antique  Ilhodian  will  likewise  set  forth 
The  great  Colosse,  erect  to  Memorie ; 
And  what  els  in  the  world  is  of  like  worth. 
Some  greater  learned  wit  will  magnifie. 
But  I  will  sing  above  all  moniments 
Seven  Romane  Hils,  the  worlds  Seven  Wonder- 
ments. 

III. 
Thou  stranger,  which  for  Rome  in  Rome  here 

seekest, 
And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceivst  at  all, 
These  same  olde  walls,  olde  arches,  which  thou 

seest, 
Olde  palaces,  is  that  which  Rome  men  call. 
Beholde  what  wreake,  what  ruine,  and  what  wast. 
And  how  that  she,  which  with  her  mightie  powre 
Tam'd  all  the  world,  hath  tam'd  herselfe  at  last ; 
The  pray  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  devowre  ! 
Home  now  of  Rome  is  th'  onely  funerall. 
And  onely  Rome  of  Rome  hath  victorie ; 
Ne  ought  save  Tyber  hastning  to  his  fall 
Remaines  of  all :  O  worlds  inconstancie  ! 
I'hat  which  is  hrme  doth  Hit  and  fall  away, 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and  stay. 
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IV, 

She,  whose  high  top  above  the  starres  did  sore. 
One  footc  on  Thetis,  th'  other  on  the  Morning, 
One  hand  on  Scytiiia,  th'  other  on  the  More, 
Both  heaven  and  earth  in  roundnesse compassing; 
love  fearing,  k'ast  it"  she  shouUl  greater  growe. 
The  Giants  ohl  sliould  once  againe  upiise, 
Her  whelm'd  with  hills,  these  Seven  Hils,  wliicit 

be  nowe 
Tombes of hergreatnes  wliich  did  threate  theskies : 
Upon  her  head  he  lieapt  Mount  Saturnal, 
Upon  her  beliie  tli'  antitjue  Palatine, 
Upon  lier  stomacke  laid  Mount  Quirinal, 
On  her  left  hand  the  noysomc  Esquiline, 
And  Ca^lian  on  the  right ;  but  both  her  feete 
Mount  Viuiinal  and  Aventine  doo  meete. 


Who  lists  to  see,  what  ever  nature,  arte. 
And  heaven,  could  doo ;  O  Rome,  thee  let  him  see. 
In  case  thy  greatnes  he  can  gesse  in  harte. 
By  that  which  but  the  picture  is  of  thee ! 
Rome  is  no  more:  but,  if  the  shade  of  Rome 
May  of  the  bodie  yeeld  a  seeming  sight, 
It's  like  a  corse  drawne  forth  out  of  the  tombe 
By  magickc  skill  out  of  eternall  night : 
The  corpes  of  Rome  in  ashes  is  entombed. 
And  her  great  spirite,  reioyned  to  the  spirite 
Of  this  great  masse,  is  in  the  same  enwombed ; 
But  her  brave  writings,  which  her  famous  merite 
In  spight  of  Time  out  of  the  dust  doth  reare, 
Doo  make  her  Idole  through  the  world  appeare. 
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VI. 


Such  as  the  Berecynthian  Goddesse  bright, 
In  her  swifte  charret  with  high  turrets  crownde. 
Proud  that  so  manie  gods  she  brought  to  hght ; 
Such  was  this  Citie  in  her  good  daies  fownd : 
This  Citie,  more  than  that  great  Phrygian  mother 
Kenowm'd  for  fruite  of  famous  progenie. 
Whose  greatnes  by  the  greatnes  of  none  other, 
But  by  her  selfe,  her  equall  match  could  see : 
Home  onely  might  to  Home  compared  bee. 
And  onely  Rome  could  make  great  Rometotrem- 
So  did  the  gods  by  heavenly  doome  decree,  [ble : 
That  other  earthlie  power  should  not  resemble 
Her  that  did  match  the  whole  earths  puissaunce. 
And  did  her  courage  to  the  heavens  advaunce. 

VII. 

Ye  sacred  mines,  and  ye  tragick  sights. 
Which  onely  doo  the  name  of  Rome  retaine, 
Okie  moniments,  which  of  so  famous  sprights 
The  honour  yet  in  ashes  doo  maintaine  ; 
Triumphant  arcks,  spyres,  neighbours  to  the  skie ; 
That  you  to  see  doth  th'  heaven  it  selfe  appall ; 
Alas,  by  little  ye  to  nothing  flie. 
The  peoples  fable,  and  the  spoyle  of  all ! 
And  though  your  frames  do  for  a  time  makewarre 
Gainst  Time,  yet  Time  in  time  shall  ruinate 
Your  workes  and  names,  and  your  last  reliques 

marre. 
My  sad  desires,  rest  therefore  moderate  ! 
For  if  that  Time  make  ende  of  things  so  sure. 
It  als  will  end  the  paine  which  T  endure. 
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\  III. 


Through  arnics  and  vassals  Rome  the  worhl  suh- 

du'd, 
That  one  would  woene  that  one  sole  Cities  strenoth 
Both  land  and  sea  in  loundnes  had  survcw'd, 
To  be  the  measure  of  her  brcdth  and  length  : 
This  peoples  vt  rtue  yet  so  tiuittuU  was 
Of  vertuoiis  nephewes,  that  posteritie, 
Striving  in  power  their  grandfathers  to  passe. 
The  lowest  earth  ioin'd  to  the  heaven  hie ; 
To  tir  end  that,  having  all  parts  in  their  powei". 
Nought  from  the  Uomane  Empire  might  be  cpiight; 
And  that  though  Time  doth  Commonwealths  de- 
vow  re. 
Yet  no  time  should  so  low  embase  their  higlit, 
That  her  head  earth'd  in  her  foimdations  deep 
Should  not  her  name  and  endles  honour  keep. 

IX. 

Ye  cruell  starres,  and  eke  ye  gods  unkinde. 
Heaven  envious,  and  bitter  stepdame  Nature  ! 
Be  it  by  fortune,  or  by  course  of  kinde, 
That  ye  doo  weld  th'  afiaires  of  earthlie  creature ; 
AVhy  have  your  hands  long  sithencc  travelled 
To  frame  this  world,  that  doth  endure  so  long  ? 
Or  why  were  not  these  llomane  palaces 
Made  of  some  matter  no  lesse  firme  and  strong? 
T  say  not,  as  the  common  voyce  doth  say. 
That  all  tilings  which  beneath  the  Mooiie  have  being 
Are  temporall,  and  subi(>ct  to  decay  : 
But  I  say  rather,  though  not  all  agreeing 
With  some  that  weene  the  contrarie  in  thought, 
That  all  this  Whole  shall  one  day  come  to  nought. 

X  2 
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As  that,  brave  sonne  of  Aeson,  which  by  charmes 
AtchievM  the  Goklen  Fleece  in  Colchid  land, 
Ont  of  the  earth  engendred  men  of  arnies 
Of  dragons  teeth,  sowne  in  the  sacred  sand ; 
So  this  brave  Towne,  that  in  her  youthlie  daies 
An  hydra  was  of  warriours  glorious. 
Did  till  with  her  renowmed  nurslings  praise 
The  firie  sunnes  both  one  and  other  hous  : 
But  they  at  last,  there  being  then  not  living 
An  Hercules  so  ranke  seed  to  represse, 
Emongst  themselves  with  cruell  furie  striving, 
Mow'd  downe  themselves  with   slaughter  merci- 

lesse  ; 
Renewing  in  themselves  that  rage  unkinde, 
Which  whilom  did  those  earthborn  brethren  blinde. 

XI. 

Mars,  shaming  to  have  given  so  great  head 
To  his  ofl"-spring,  that  mortall  puissaunce, 
Puft  up  witli  pride  of  Romane  hardie-head, 
Seem'd  above  heavens  powre  it  selfe  to  advaunce ; 
Cooling  againe  his  former  kindled  heate, 
With  which  he  had  those  Romane  spirits  fild. 
Did  blowe  new  fire,  and  with  enflamed  breath. 
Into  the  Gothicke  colde,  hot  rage  instd'd : 
Then  gan  that  Nation,  th'  earths  new  Giant  brood, 
To  dart  abroad  the  thunderbolts  of  warre. 
And,  beating  downe  these  walls  with  furious  mood 
Into  her  mothers  bosome,  all  did  marre ; 
To  th'end  that  none,  all  were  it  love  his  sire, 
Should  boast  himselfc  of  the  Romane  Empire. 
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XII. 


Like  as  whilome  the  children  of  the  Earth 
Heapt  hils  on  hils  to  scale  the  starrie  skie, 
And  tic,lit  aji'ainst  the  gods  of  heavenly  herth, 
AVhiles  love  at  them  his  thunderbolts  let  tlie ; 
All  suddenly  with  lightning  overthrowne, 
The  furious  sipuuhons  dovvne  to  ground  did  fall, 
That  th'  Earth  under   her   childrens  weight  did 

grone, 
And  th'  Heavens  in  giorie  trium|)ht  over  all  : 
So  did  that  haughtie  front,  which  heaped  was 
On  these  Seven  lloniane  Hils,  it  selfe  upreare 
Over  the  world,  and  lift  her  loftie  face 
Against  the  heaven,  that  gan  her  force  to  feare. 
But  now  these  scorned  lields  bemone  her  fall. 
And  gods  secure  feare  not  her  force  at  all. 

xin. 

Nor  the  swift  furie  of  the  flames  aspiring, 
Nor  the  deep  wounds  of  victours  raging  blade, 
Nor  ruthlesse  spoyle  of  souldiers  blood-desiring. 
The  which  so  oft  thee,  Home,  their  conquest  made ; 
Ne  stroke  on  stroke  of  fortune  variable, 
Ne  rust  of  age  hating  continuance, 
Nor  wrath  of  gods,  nor  spight  of  men  unstable, 
Nor  thou  oj)pos'd  against  thine  ow  ne  puissance ; 
Nor  th"  horrible  uprore  ofwindes  high  blowing, 
Nor  swelling  streames  of  that  god  snakie-paced, 
Which  hath  so  often  with  his  overflowing 
Thee  drenched,  have  thy  pride  so  nuich  abaced ; 
But  that  this  nothing,  which  they  have  thee  left. 
Makes  the  world  wonder  what  they  from  thee  reft. 
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XIV. 

As  men  in  Summer  fearles  passe  the  foord, 

T^'^bich  is  in  Winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine, 

And  with  his  tumbling:  streames  doth  beare  aboord 

The  ploughmans  hope  and  shepheards labour  vaine ; 

And  as  the  coward  beasts  use  to  despise 

The  noble  Lion  after  his  lives  end, 

Whetting  their  teeth,  and  with  vaine  foolhardise 

Daring  the  foe  that  camiot  him  defend  ; 

And  as  at  Troy  most  dastards  of  the  Greekes 

Did  brave  about  the  corpes  of  Hector  colde  : 

So  those,  which  whilome  wont  with  pallid  cheekes 

The  Romane  triumphs  giorie  to  behold. 

Now  on  these  ashie  tombes  shew  boldnesse  vaine. 

And,  conquer'd,  dare  the  Conquerour  disdaine. 

XV. 

Ye  pallid  spirits,  and  ye  ashie  ghoasts. 
Which,  ioying  in  the  brightnes  of  your  day. 
Brought  foorth  those  signes  of  your  presumptuous 

boasts 
Which  now  their  dusty  reliques  do  bewray ; 
Tell  me,  ye  spirits !  (sith  the  darksome  river 
Of  Styx,  not  passable  to  soules  returning, 
Enclosing  you  in  thrice  three  wards  for  ever, 
Doo  not  restraine  your  images  still  mourning,) 
Tell  me  then,  (for  perhaps  some  one  of  you 
Yet  here  above  him  secretly  doth  hide,) 
Doo  ye  not  feele  your  torments  to  accrewe, 
When  ye  sometimes  behold  the  ruin'd  pride 
Of  these  oldTlomane  works,  built  with  your  hands, 
Now  to  become  nought  els  but  heaped  sands  ? 
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XVI. 


Like  as  ye  see  the  wrathful!  sea  from  farre 

In  a  great  moiintaiiu-  hrap't  witli  hideous  noyso, 

Eftsooncs  of  thousaiul  billowes  sliouklrcd  narre, 

Against  a  rocke  to  breake  with  (Ireadfull  poysc  : 

Like  as  ye  see  fell  Boreas  with  sliarpe  blast 

Tossing  liiigc  tenij)(sts  throngii  the  troubled  skie, 

Eftsoones  having  liis  wide  wings  spent  in  wast, 

To  stop  his  wearie  cariere  suddenly  : 

And  as  ye  sec  huge  flames  spred  diverslic, 

Gathered  in  one  up  to  the  heavens  to  spyre, 

Eftsoones  consum'd  to  fall  downe  feebily  : 

So  whilom  did  this  Monarchie  aspyre 

As  waves,  as  winde,  as  fire,  spred  over  all. 

Till  it  by  fatall  doome  adowne  did  fall. 

XVII. 

So  long  as  loves  great  bird  did  make  his  flight, 
Bearing  the  tire  with  which  heaven  doth  us  fray, 
Heaven  had  notfeare  of  that  presumptuous  might, 
With  which  the  Giaunts  did  the  gods  assay. 
But  all  so  soone,  as  scortching  sunne  had  brent 
His  wings  which  wont  the  earth  to  overspredd. 
The  Earth  out  of  her  massie  wombe  forth  sent 
That  antique  horror,  which  made  heaven  adredd. 
Then  was  the  (iermane  Raven  in  disguise 
That  Uomane  Eagle  scene  to  cleave  asunder. 
And  towards  heaven  freshly  to  arise 
Out  of  these  mountaines,  now  consum'd  to  ponder; 
In  which  the  foule,  that  serves  to  beare  the  light- 
ning. 
Is  now  no  more  seen  flying,  nor  alighting. 
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XVIII. 


These  heapes  of  stones,  these  old  wals,  which  ye 

see, 
Were  first  enclosures  but  of  salvage  soyle  ; 
And  these  brave  pallaces,  which  maystred  bee 
Of  Time,  were  shepheards  cottages  somewhile. 
Then  tooke  the  shepheards  kingly  ornament 
And  the  stout  hyndc  arm'd  his  right  hand  with 

Steele : 
Eftsoones  their  rule  of  yearely  Presidents 
Grew  great,  and  sixc  months  greater  a  great  deele ; 
Which,  made  perpetuall,  rose  to  so  great  might, 
That  thence  th'  Imperiall  Eagle  rooting  tooke. 
Till  th'  heaven  it  selfe,  opposing  gainst  her  might, 
Her  power  to  Peters  successor  betooke  ; 
Who,  shepheardlike,  (as  fates  the  same  foreseeing,) 
Doth  shew  that  all  things  turne  to  their  first  being. 

XIX. 

All  that  is  perfect,  which  th'  heaven  beautefies ; 
All  that's  imperfect,  borne  belowe  the  Moone; 
All  that  doth  feede  our  spirits  and  our  eies  ; 
And  all  that  doth  consume  our  pleasures  soone  ; 
All  the  mishap,  the  which  our  dales  outweares. 
All  the  good  hap  of  th'  oldest  times  afore ; 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  great  ancesters. 
Like  a  Pandora,  locked  long  in  store. 
But  Destinie  this  huge  Chaos  turmoyling. 
In  which  all  good  and  evill  was  enclosed, 
Their  heavenly  vertues  from  these  woes  assoyling, 
Caried  to  heaven,  from  sinfuU  bondage  losed: 
But  their  great  sinnes,  the  causers  of  their  paine, 
Under  these  antique  ruines  yet  remaine. 
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XX. 

No  otherwise  than  layiiie  cloud,  first  fed 
With  earthly  vapours  i^allierod  in  the  ayrc, 
!Ef"tsoones  in  c()iu[)as  areh't,  to  steepc  his  hetl, 
Doth  plonge  himselfe  in  Tethys  bosome  faire; 
And,  mounting-  up  againe  from  whence  he  came, 
AVith  his  great  lullie  spreds  the  dimmed  world, 
Till  at  th(!  last,  dissolving  his  moist  frame, 
In  raine,  or  snowe,  or  haile,  he  forth  is  horhl ; 
This  Citie,  which  was  first  but  shepheards  shade. 
Uprising  by  (hgrees,  grewe  to  such  height, 
That  Queene  of  land  and  sea  her  selfe  she  made. 
At  last,  not  able  to  beare  so  great  weight. 
Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did  vade ; 
To  shew  that  all  in  th'  end  to  nought  shall  fade. 

XXI. 

The  same,  which  Pyrrhus  and  the  puissaunce 
Of  Afrike  could  not  tame,  that  same  brave  Citie, 
Which,  with  stout  courage  arm'd   against  mis- 

chaunce, 
Sustein'd  the  shocke  of  common  enmitie ; 
Long  as  her  ship,  tost  with  so  manie  freakes. 
Had  all  the  world  in  amies  against  her  bent, 
Was  never  scene,  that  anie  fortunes  wreakes 
Could  breake  her  course  begun  with  brave  intent. 
But,  when  the  obiect  of  her  vertue  failed. 
Her  power  it  selfe  against  it  selfe  did  arme  ; 
As  he  that  having  long  in  tempest  sailed, 
Faine  would  arive,  but  cannot  for  the  storme, 
If  too  great  winde  against  the  port  him  drive. 
Doth  in  the  port  itselfe  his  vessell  rive. 
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When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name. 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Africa,  and  Byze, 
With  Thames  inhabitants  of  noble  fame, 
And  they  which  see  the  dawning  day  arize ; 
Her  nourshngs  did  with  mutinous  uprore 
Harten  against  her  selfe,  her  conquer'd  spoile. 
Which  she  had  wonne  from  all  the  world  afore, 
Of  all  the  world  was  spoyl'd  within  a  while: 
So,  when  the  compast  course  of  the  universe 
In  sixe  and  thirtie  thousand  yeares  is  ronne, 
The  bands  of  th'  elements  shall  backe  reverse 
To  their  first  discord,  and  be  quite  undonne  : 
The  seedes,  of  which  all  things  at  first  were  bred. 
Shall  in  great  Chaos  wombe  againe  be  liid. 

XXIII. 

O  warie  wisedome  of  the  man,  that  would 
That  Carthage  towres  from  spoile  should  be  for- 
borne. 
To  th'  end  that  his  victorious  people  should 
With  cancring  laisure  not  be  overworne  ! 
He  well  foresaw,  how  that  the  Romane  courage. 
Impatient  of  pleasures  faint  desires, 
Through  idlenes  would  turne  to  civill  rage. 
And  be  her  selfe  the  matter  of  her  fires. 
For,  in  a  people  given  all  to  ease. 
Ambition  is  engendred  easily  ; 
As,  in  a  vicious  bodie,  grose  disease 
Soone  growes  through  humours  superfluitie. 
That  came  to  passe,  when,  swolne  with  plenties 

pride. 
Nor  prince,  nor  peere,  nor  kin,  they  would  abide. 
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XXIV. 

If  the  blinde  Furie,  which  warres  breedeth  oft, 
Wonts  not  t'  enrage  the  hearts  of  equal  beasts. 
Whether  they  fare  on  foote,  or  Jhe  aloft. 
Or  arnK'd  be  with  clawes,  or  scahe  creasts; 
What  fell  Erynnis,  with  hot  burning-  tongs, 
Did  grype  your  hearts  with  noysonie  rage  imbew'd. 
That,  each  to  other  working  cruell  w  rongs. 
Your  blades  in  your  owne  bowels  you  enibrew'd  ? 
Was  this  (ye  Romanes)  your  hard  destinie  ? 
Or  some  old  sinne,  whose  unappeased  guilt 
Powr'd  vengeance  forth  on  you  eternallie  ? 
Or  brothers  blood,  the  which  at  tirst  was  spilt 
Upon  your  walls,  that  God  might  not  endure 
Tpon  the  same  to  set  foundation  sure? 


0  that  I  had  the  Thracian  Poets  harpe, 
For  to  awake  out  of  th'  infernall  shade 
Those  anticjue  Citsars,  sleeping  long  in  darke. 
The  which  this  auncient  Citie  whilome  made  ! 
Or  that  1  had  Amphions  instrument. 

To  quicken,  with  his  vitall  notes  accord. 
The  stonie  ioynts  of  these  old  walls  now  rent. 
By  which  th'Ausonian  light  might  be  restor'd  ! 
Or  that  at  least  1  could,  w  ith  pencill  tine, 
Fashion  the  pourtraicts  of  these  palacis. 
By  paterne  of  great  Virgils  spirit  divine  ! 

1  would  assay  with  that  which  in  me  is. 
To  builde,  with  levell  of  my  loftie  style, 
That  which  no  hands  can  evermore  compyle. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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XXVI. 

Who  list  the  Romane  greatues  forth  to  figure, 
Him  needeth  not  to  seeke  for  usage  right 
Of  line,  or  lead,  or  rule,  or  squaire,  to  measure 
Her  length,  her  breadth,  her  deepnes,  or  her  hight ; 
But  him  behooves  to  vew  in  compasse  round 
All  that  the  Ocean  graspes  in  his  long  armes  ; 
Be  it  where  the  yerely  starre  doth  scorteh  the 

ground, 
Or  where  colde  Boreas  blowes  his  bitter  stormes. 
Rome  was  th'  whole  world,  and  al  the  world  was 

Rome; 
And  if  things  nam'd  their  names  doo  equalize. 
When  land  and  sea  ye  name,  then  name  ye  Rome ; 
And,  naming  Rome,  ye  land  and  sea  comprize  : 
For  th'  auncient  plot  of  Rome,  displayed  plaine. 
The  map  of  all  the  wide  world  doth  containe. 

xxvii. 
Thou  that  at  Rome  astonisht  dost  behold 
The  antique  pride,  which  menaced  the  skie. 
These  haughtie  heapes^  these  palaces  of  olde. 
These  wals,  these  arcks,  these  baths,  these  temples 

hie ; 
ludge,  by  these  ample  Ruines  vew,  the  rest 
The  which  iniurious  Time  hath  quite  outworne, 
Since  of  all  workmen  helde  in  reckning  best ; 
Yet  these  olde  fragments  are  for  paternes  borne  : 
Then  also  marke,  how  Rome,  from  day  to  day, 
Repayring  her  decayed  fashion, 
Renewes  herselfe  with  buildings  rich  and  gay ; 
That  one  would  iudge,  that  the  Romaine  Daemon 
Doth  yet  himselfe  with  fatall  hand  enforce, 
Againe  on  foote  to  reare  her  pouldred  corse. 
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XXVIII. 


He  that  hath  scene  a  great  oke  drie  and  dead 
Yet  clad  with  roli(iues  of  sonic  trophees  olde, 
Lifting  to  hoavon  her  aged  hoane  head, 
Whose  foote  in  ground  hath  k:ft  but  feeble  holde, 
But  halfe  disbowerd  lies  above  the  ground, 
Shewing  her  wreathed  rootes,  and  naked  armes. 
And  on  hvv  trunke  all  rotten  and  unsound 
Onely  supports  herselie  for  nioate  of  wormes ; 
And,  though  she  owe  her  fall  to  the  lirst  winde, 
Yet  of  the  devout  people  is  ador'd. 
And,  nianie  yong  plants  spring  out  of  her  rinde  ; 
Who  such  an  oke  hath  scene,  let  him  record 
That  such  this  Cities  honour  was  of  yore. 
And  mongst  all  Cities  florished  much  more. 

XXIX, 

All  that  whicli  Aegypt  whilome  did  devise ; 
All  that  which  Greece  their  temples  to  embrave. 
After  th'  lonieke,  Attieke,  Doricke  guise  ; 
Or  Corinth  skild  in  curious  workes  to  grave ; 
All  that  Lysippus  practike  arte  could  forme  ; 
Apelles  wit ;  or  Phidias  his  skill ; 
Was  wont  this  auncient  Citie  to  adorne. 
And  the  heaven  it  selfe  with  her  wide  wonders  fill. 
All  that  which  Athens  ever  brought  forth  wise; 
All  that  which  Afrike  ever  brought  forth  strange; 
All  that  which  Asie  ever  had  of  prise  ; 
Was  here  to  see.     O  mervelous  great  change  ! 
Rome,  living,  was  the  worlds  sole  ornament ; 
And,  dead,  is  now  the  worlds  sole  moniment. 
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Like  as  the  seeded  field  greene  giasse  first  showes, 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  stalke  doth  spring. 
And  from  a  stalke  into  an  eare  forth-growes, 
Which  eare  the  frutefiill  graine  doth  shortly  bring; 
And  as  in  season  due  tlie  husband  mowes 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeallow  heares, 
Which  bound  in  sheaves,  and  layd  in  comely  rowes, 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stalkes  he  reares ; 
So  giew  the  Romane  Empire  by  degree. 
Till  that  Barbarian  hands  it  quite  did  spill, 
And  left  of  it  but  these  olde  markes  to  see. 
Of  which  all  passers  by  doo  somewhat  pill : 
As  they,  which  gleane,  the  reliques  use  to  gather. 
Which  th' husbandman  behind  himchanst  to  scater. 

XXXI. 

That  same  is  now  nought  but  a  champian  wide. 
Where  all  this  worlds  pride  once  was  situate. 
No  blame  to  thee,  whosoever  dost  abide 
By  Nyle,  or  Gauge,  or  Tygre,  or  Euphrate  ; 
Ne  Afrike  thereof  guiltie  is,  nor  Spaine, 
Nor  the  bolde  people  by  the  Thamis  brincks, 
Nor  the  brave  warUcke  brood  of  Alemaine, 
Nor  the  borne  souldier  which  Khine  running  drinks : 
Thou  onely  cause,  O  Civill  Furie,  art ! 
Which,  sowing  in  th'  Aemathian  fields  thy  spight, 
Didst  arme  thy  hand  against  thy  proper  hart ; 
To  th'  end  that  when  thou  wast  in  greatest  hight 
To  greatnes  growne,  through  long  prosperitie. 
Thou  then  adowne  mighfst  fall  more  horriblie. 
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XXXII. 


Hope  yo,  my  Verses,  that  posteritio 

Ot"  age  ensuinp;  shall  you  ever  read  ? 

Hope  ye,  that  ever  iiiimortalitie 

So  nieane  Harpes  worke  may  chaleiige  for  her 

meed  ? 
Tf  under  heaven  anie  endurance  were. 
These  moniinents,  wiiieh  not  in  paper  writ. 
But  in  p()r|)hyr('  and  marble  doo  appeare. 
Might  well  liavi!  hop'd  to  have  obtained  it. 
Nath'les  my  Lute,  whom  I'luebus  deignd  to  give, 
Cease  not  to  sound  these  olde  antiquities : 
For  if  that  Time  doo  let  thy  glorie  live, 
WeM  raaist  thou  boast,  how  ever  base  thou  bee. 
That  thou  art  first,  which  of  thy  Nation  song 
Th'  olde  honour  of  the  people  gowned  long. 

L  Envoy. 

Bellay,  first  garland  of  free  Poesie 

That    France   brought  forth,  though   fruitfull  of 

brave  wits, 
Well  worthie  thou  of  immortalitie. 
That  long  hast  traveld,  by  thy  learned  writs, 
Olde  Rome  out  of  her  ashes  to  revive. 
And  give  a  secon«l  life  to  dead  decayes  ! 
Needes  must  he  all  eternitie  survive, 
That  can  to  other  give  eternall  dayes  : 
Thy  dayes  therefore  are  endles,  and  thy  prayse 
Excelling  all,  that  ever  went  before. 
And,  after  thee,  gins  Cartas  hie  to  rayse 
His  heavenly  Muse,  th'  Ahnightie  to  adore. 
Live,  happie  spirits,  th*  honour  of  your  name. 
And  fill  the  world  with  never  dying  fame ! 

Y  2 
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One  day,  whiles  that  my  daylie  cares  did  sleepe, 
My  spirit,  shaking  off  her  earthly  prison, 
Began  to  enter  into  meditation  deepe 
Of  things  exceeding  reach  of  common  reason ; 
Such  as  this  age,  in  which  all  good  is  geason, 
And  all  that  humble  is,  and  meane  debaced. 
Hath  brought  forth  in  her  last  declining  season, 
Griefe  of  good  mindes,  to  see  goodnesse  disgraced ! 
On  which  when  as  my  thoughtwasthroghly  placed. 
Unto  my  eyes  strange  showes  presented  were, 
Picturing  that,  which  I  in  minde  embraced. 
That  yet  those  sights  erapassion  me  full  nere. 
Such  as  they  were  (faire  Ladie  !)  take  in  worth. 
That  when  time  serves  may  bring  things  better 
forth. 
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In  summers  day,  when  Phoebus  fairly  shone, 
J  saw  a  IJull  as  white  as  driven  siiowe, 
With  gihh^n  homes  eiiibowed  hko  the  nioone, 
In  a  fresh  tlowriii*;  meadow  lying  lowe  : 
Up  to  his  eares  tlu;  vi:rdant  grasse  did  growc. 
And  the  gay  tioures  did  offer  to  be  eaten ; 
But  he  with  fatnes  so  did  overflowe, 
That  he  all  wallowed  in  theweedes  dowue  beaten, 
Ne  car'd  with  them  his  daintie  lips  to  sweeten : 
Till  that  a  Brize,  a  scorned  little  creature, 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angrie  sting  did  threaten, 
And  vext  so  sore,  that  all  his  goodly  feature 
And  all  his  plenteous  pasture  nought  him  pleased : 
So  by  the  small  the  great  is  oft  diseased. 

III. 

Beside  the  fruitfull  shore  of  muddie  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunnie  banke  outstretched  lay. 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mightie  Crocodile, 
That,  cram'd  with  guiltles  blood  and  greedie  pray 
Of  wretched  people  travailing  that  way, 
Thought  all  things  lesse  than  his  disdainfull  pride. 
I  saw  a  little  Bird,  cal'd  Tedula, 
The  least  of  thousands  which  on  earth  abide, 
That  forst  this  hideous  beast  to  open  wide 
The  greisly  gates  of  his  devouring  hell, 
And  let  him  feede,  as  Nature  did  provide. 
Upon  his  iawes,  that  with  blacke  venime  swell. 
W  hy  then  should  greatest  things  the  least  disdaine, 
Sith  that  so  small  so  mightie  can  constraine  ? 
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IV. 


The  kingly  bird,  that  beares  1  oves  thunder-clap, 
One  day  did  scorne  the  simple  scarabee, 
Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  good  hap. 
That  made  all  other  foules  his  thralls  to  bee : 
The  silly  File,  that  no  redresse  did  see, 
Spide  where  the  Eagle  built  his  towring  nest. 
And,  kindling  fire  within  the  hollow  tree. 
Burnt  up  his  yong  ones,  and  himselfe  distrest; 
Ne  suffred  him  in  anie  place  to  rest. 
But  drove  in  loves  owne  lap  his  egs  to  lay ; 
Where  gathering  also  tilth  him  to  infest, 
Forst  with  the  filth  his  egs  to  fling  away  : 
For  which  when  as  the  foule  was  wroth,  said  love, 
"  Lo  !  how  the  least  the  greatest  may  reprove." 


Toward  the  sea  turning  my  troubled  eye, 
I  saw  the  fish  (if  fish  I  may  it  cleepe) 
That  makes  the  sea  before  his  face  to  flye, 
And  with  his  flaggie  finnes  doth  seeme  to  sweepe 
The  fomie  waves  out  of  the  dreadfuU  deep. 
The  huge  Leviathan,  dame  Natures  wonder. 
Making  his  sport,  that  manie  makes  to  weep : 
A  Sword-fish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That,  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under. 
His  wide  abysse  him  forced  forth  to  spewe. 
That  all  the  sea  did  roare  like  heavens  thunder, 
And  all  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  filthie  hevvc. 
Hereby  I  learned  have  not  to  despise 
\¥hatever  thing  seemes  small  in  common  eyes. 
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VI. 

An  hideous  Dragon,  dieadfiill  to  boholil. 
Whose  backe  was  arm'd  against  the  dint  of  speare 
With  shiehls  of  brasse  that  shone  hke  burnisht 

golde, 
And  forkhcd  sting  that  death  in  it  did  bearc, 
Strove  with  a  Spider  his  unequall  peare ; 
And  bad  defiance  to  his  enemie. 
The  subtill  vermin,  cree[)ing  closely  neare. 
Did  in  liis  drinke  shed  poyson  privilie  ; 
Which,  through  his  entrailes  spredding  diversly, 
Made  him  to  swell,  that  nigh  his  bowells  brust, 
And  him  enforst  to  yeeld  the  victorie. 
That  did  so  much  in  his  owne  greatnesse  trust. 

0,  how  great  vainnesse  is  it  then  to  scorne 
The  weake,  that  hath  the  strong  so  oft  forlorne ! 

VII. 

High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe. 
Of  wondrous  length,  and  streight  proportion. 
That  fane  abroad  her  daintie  odours  threwe ; 
Mongest  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libanon, 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 
Shortly  within  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  little  wicked  worme,  perceiv'd  of  none. 
That  on  her  sap  and  vitall  moysture  fed  : 
Thenceforth  her  garland  so  much  honoured 
Began  to  die,  (O  great  ruth  for  the  same!) 
And  her  faire  lockes  fell  from  her  loftie  head. 
That  shortly  baldc  and  bared  she  became. 

1,  which  this  sight  beheld,  was  much  dismayed. 
To  see  so  goodly  thing  so  soone  decayed. 
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VIII. 


Soone  after  this  I  saw  an  Elephant, 
Adorn'd  with  bells  and  bosses  gorgeouslie, 
Tliat  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilant) 
A  gilden  towre,  which  shone  exceedinglie ; 
That  he  himselfe  through  foolish  vanitie. 
Both  for  his  rich  attire,  and  goodly  forme. 
Was  piitFed  up  with  passing  surquedrie, 
And  shortly  gan  all  other  beasts  to  scorne. 
Till  that  a  little  Ant,  a  silly  worme, 
Into  his  nostrils  creeping,  so  him  pained. 
That,  casting  downe  his  towres,  he  did  deforme 
Both  borrowed  pride,  and  native  beautie  stained. 
Let  therefore  nought,  that  great  is,  therein  glorie, 
Sith  so  small  thing  his  happines  may  varie. 

IX. 

Looking  far  foorth  into  the  ocean  wide, 

A  goodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight. 

And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  espide 

Through  the  maine  sea  making  her  merry  flight : 

Faire  blew  the  winde  into  her  bosome  right ; 

And  th'  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while ; 

That  she  did  seeme  to  daunce,  as  in  delight. 

And  at  her  owne  felicitie  did  smile. 

All  sodainely  there  clove  unto  her  keele 

A  little  fish,  that  men  call  llemora, 

Which  stopt  her  course,  and  held  her  by  the  heele. 

That  winde  nor  tide  could  move  her  thence  away. 

Straunge  thing,  me  seemeth,  that  so  small  a  thing 

Should  able  be  so  great  an  one  to  wring. 
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A  mighty  Lyon,  lord  of  ;ill  tli<;  wcxxl, 

Having;  his  hunger  tliroughly  sutistide 

With  pruy  of  beasts  and  spoyh;  of  hving  blood, 

Safe  in  his  dreadles  den  him  thought  to  hide : 

His  sternesse  was  his  praysCjhis  strength  his  pride, 

And  all  his  glory  in  his  cruell  clawes. 

1  saw  a  ^^  asp,  that  fiercely  him  defide. 

And  bad  him  battaile  even  to  his  iawes; 

Sore  he  him  stong,  that  it  the  Ijlood  forth  drawes, 

And  his  proude  heart  is  lild  with  fretting  ire : 

In  vainc  he  threats  his  teeth,  his  tayle,  his  pawes, 

And  from  his  bloodie  eyes  doth  sparkle  tire ; 

That  dead  himselfe  he  wisheth  for  despight. 

So  weakest  may  anoy  the  most  of  might ! 

XI. 

What  time  the  Uomaine  Empire  bore  the  raine 
Of  all  the  world,  and  florisht  most  in  might. 
The  nations  gan  their  soveraigntie  disdaine, 
And  cast  to  ipiitt  them  from  their  bondage  quight: 
So,  when  all  shrouded  were  in  silent  night. 
The  Galles  were,  by  corrupting  of  a  mayde, 
Possest  nigh  of  the  Capitol  through  slight. 
Had  not  a  Goose  the  treachery  bewrayde : 
If  then  a  Goose  great  Home  from  mine  stayde. 
And  love  himselfe,  the  patron  of  the  place, 
Preservd  from  being  to  his  foes  bctrayde  ; 
Why  do  vaine  men  mean  things  so  much  deface, 
An(l  in  their  might  repose  their  most  assurance, 
Sith  nought  on  earth  can  chalenge  long  endurance  ? 
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When  these  sad  sights  were  overpast  and  gone. 
My  spright  was  greatly  moved  in  her  rest, 
With  inward  ruth  and  deare  affection. 
To  see  so  great  things  by  so  small  distrest : 
Thenceforth  1  gan  in  my  engrieved  brest 
To  scorne  all  difference  of  great  and  small, 
Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest, 
And  unawares  doe  into  daunger  fall. 
And  ye,  that  read  these  Ruines  Tragicall, 
Learne,  by  their  losse,  to  love  the  low  degree  ; 
And,  if  that  Fortune  chaunce  you  up  to  call 
To  Honours  seat,  forget  not  what  you  be  : 
For  he,  that  of  hiraselfe  is  most  secure. 
Shall  finde  his  state  most  fickle  and  unsure. 
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